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FOREWORD 


The  specific  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  home  living  of  boys  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
Boys  must  participate  in  family  life.  Boys  must  choose  food, 
clothing,  and  recreation.  Boys  must  share  and  cooperate  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  activities  of  family  and  community 
life.  Every  person,  whether  youth  or  adult,  must  live  as  an 
individual,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  group.  All  boys  have 
vocational  and  social  relationships  which  must  be  developed.  A 
further  purpose  of  this  book  is,  therefore,  to  meet  these  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  boys  as  evidenced  at  the  high  school  age. 

In  the  past,  tradition  has  assigned  to  woman  the  work  “within 
the  home/’  and  to  man  the  work  “without  the  home.”  Science 
and  invention  are  rapidly  removing  drudgery  from  the  work  of 
maintaining  a  home,  and  from  the  work  of  earning  a  living. 
Men  and  women  are  slowly,  but  surely,  being  freed  from  such 
necessities  for  work.  There  is  more  time  for  the  individual 
to  participate  in  the  cultural  experiences  offered  by  his  en¬ 
vironment.  Specific  work  assignments,  therefore,  become  de- 
creasingly  important,  and  human  relationships  increasingly 
important. 

These  changing  conditions  make  it  imperative  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  regardless  of  sex,  have  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  home  and  the  family  in 
its  sociological,  economic,  psychological,  and  spiritual  aspects. 
The  same  conditions  further  demand  that  each  individual  be  an 
increasingly  effective  member  of  his  own  immediate  family  and 
community  at  every  present  moment,  if  society  is  to  move 
toward  an  improved  culture. 

The  family  is  the  oldest  institution  in  society.  Its  purpose  is 
fundamentally  the  same  today  as  it  was  500,000  years  ago, 
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namely,  the  continuance  of  the  race  and  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  young.  The  whole  status  of  the  family  has  varied  from 
age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  generation,  but  its  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  has  been  constant.  If  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
family  is  to  serve  the  highest  aims  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  members  of  the  family  have  a  common  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  family  life.  In  the  past,  boys 
have  had  little  or  no  preparation  for  participation  in  home  liv¬ 
ing.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  train  half  the  “team”  for 
home-making,  at  the  same  time  demanding  in  results  a  perfect 
“touchdown”  at  the  “goal  posts.”  Is  a  victory  ever  won  when 
50  per  cent  of  the  team  are  unfamiliar  with  the  signals? 

The  authors  of  this  book  conceive  the  aim  of  education  to  be 
an  effort  toward  satisfying,  as  fully  and  abundantly  as  possible, 
human  wants  at  any  given  age  level.  The  purpose  of  education, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  helping  the  individual  to  do  better 
those  things  which  he  will  have  to  do  anyway,  and  to  lead  him 
to  higher  and  more  desirable  activities.  With  this  philosophy 
of  education  in  mind,  some  of  the  pertinent  questions  in  the 
field  of  home  living  for  boys  at  the  secondary  school  level  be¬ 
come:  What  are  the  human  wants  of  boys  at  this  age  level? 
What  are  the  experiences  that  they  are  going  to  have  anyway  ? 
How  can  these  experiences  be  satisfactory  and  enriched?  The 
authors  have  tried  to  answer  these  questions  and  similar  ones 
by  having  the  class  become  a  participant  with  the  teacher  in 
planning  the  curriculum.  Boys  have  indicated  what  their  wants 
were,  and  together  teacher  and  pupils  have  worked  out  the 
knowledges,  attitudes,  habits,  and  practices  which  contribute  to 
better  ways  of  meeting  needs,  assuming  responsibilities,  and 
solving  problems. 

The  content  of  this  book  is  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of 
experience  in  using  this  method  of  determining  the  needs  and 
wants  of  boys  at  the  secondary  school  level,  and  of  trying  to  set 
up  means  of  meeting  these  needs  and  wants,  as  well  as  of  trying 
to  widen  goals.  Each  year,  more  than  five  hundred  boys  have 
developed  with  the  authors,  who  are  classroom  teachers,  the 
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material  which  they  (the  boys)  wished  to  include  in  their  cur¬ 
riculum  in  individual  and  home  living.  Present  students,  as 
well  as  alumni,  have  made  suggestions  and  indicated  changes 
which  they  considered  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  material 
in  interpreting  family  life  and  building  ideals  for  more  abundant 
living  for  boys. 

Kate  W.  Kinyon 
Denver  Public  Schools 
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THE  BOY 

AND  HIS  DAILY  LIVING 


UNIT  I 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  OF  LIVING 

What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  finish  school?  What 
do  you  wish  to  be?  These  are  familiar  questions  which  con¬ 
front  every  boy.  His  answer  is  usually  in  terms  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  intends  to  pursue  in  earning  a  living.  He  is 
going  to  be  an  engineer,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  he  is  going 
into  the  business  world.  Aviation,  radio,  or  politics  may  at¬ 
tract  him.  The  possibilities  are  numberless,  and  there  is  a  field 
for  every  interest.  Some  of  the  deepest  satisfactions  in  life 
come  from  the  sense  of  accomplishment  that  you  have  after 
work  well  done.  To  have  a  share  in  producing  the  goods  and 
services  whereby  the  community  lives  is  the  ambition  of  every 
worth-while  individual.  The  satisfactions  you  get  from  work, 
as  from  all  other  activities,  depend  upon  the  enthusiasm  and 
effort  you  put  into  it. 

Earning  a  living,  however  fascinating  and  engrossing  the 
means  may  be,  is  not  a  man’s  whole  life.  For  most  people  it 
occupies  not  more  than  eight  hours,  or  one-third  of  the  day. 
This  time  spent  at  work  is  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  advances.  There  remains  a  great  part  of  one’s  time 
for  rest  and  recreation,  for  family  and  friends,  for  study  and 
personal  improvement,  that  will  lead  to  progress  in  one’s  voca¬ 
tion. 

The  money  earned  in  a  few  hours  is  spent  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones.  Important  as  it  is  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living,  the  way 
in  which  that  money  is  spent  has  equal  significance.  Wisely 
used  it  brings  security,  satisfaction,  happiness,  and  service  to 
others.  Thoughtlessly  squandered  it  means  dissatisfaction  with 
life,  dull  monotony,  and  fear  of  the  future. 
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In  the  hours  outside  of  work  one  buys  his  food,  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  his  shelter.  Some  buy  health  with  their  food  money; 
others  the  reverse.  Some  buy  comfort  and  aesthetic  pleasure 
with  their  clothing  and  shelter  money ;  others  spend  a  like  sum 
but  with  poor  return. 


Whether  in  the  office,  store,  shop,  or  home,  wherever  one 
goes,  one  is  in  contact  with  other  people.  It  is  in  these  human 
associations — family,  business,  or  social  relationships — that  life 
is  really  lived.  Character,  which  makes  living  with  oneself 
and  others  worth  while ;  courtesy,  which  smooths  the  way  and 
makes  contact  with  others  more  pleasant;  habits  of  conduct¬ 
ing  oneself  in  an  acceptable  way,  which  bring  business  success 
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and  poise  in  social  affairs — all  are  to  be  developed  for  a  well- 
rounded  life. 

Are  you  training  yourself  to  earn  a  living  or  are  you 

EDUCATING  YOURSELF  FOR  LIVING? 

The  great  educators  of  all  ages  have  tried  to  define  educa¬ 
tion.  One  has  said,  “Education  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better 
the  desirable  activities  that  they  will  perform  anyway.  .  .  1 

What  do  you  do  anyway?  You  live  in  a  home  as  a  member  of 
a  family,  you  eat  daily  meals,  wear  clothes,  associate  with  your 
friends,  and  enjoy  recreation,  as  well  as  carry  on  the  business 
of  your  school  life.  Are  you  fitting  yourself  to  do  better  those 
things  which  are  a  part  of  your  daily  life? 

All  subjects  studied  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  ends,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 
Many  help  us  to  prepare  for  earning  a  living ;  others  make  us 
better  citizens  of  our  community;  still  others  add  to  our  general 
culture  and  enjoyment.  The  boy  who  does  not  include  all 
phases  has  not  made  full  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  should 
include  education  for  living  along  with  his  vocational  training. 

A  still  broader  viewpoint  is  that  education  is  “growth.” 
This  implies  not  only  fitting  oneself  to  do  better  what  one  is 
doing  at  the  present,  but  developing  one’s  capacities  to  meet 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

As  a  boy  gets  older,  food  becomes  a  problem  in  selection  and 
buying.  Shelter  becomes  a  question  of  his  own  house  and  the 
money  necessary  to  maintain  it.  Clothing  takes  on  more  sig¬ 
nificance  when  a  man’s  appearance  may  help  or  hinder  him  in 
getting  a  job  and  in  making  acquaintances.  The  spending  of 
money  becomes  a  greater  problem  as  it  must  be  made  to  cover 
more  items,  and  responsibilities  are  greater.  Since  larger  sums 
are  required,  waste  in  handling  money  involves  considerable 
amounts.  Overspending  for  our  own  needs  may  deprive  other 
family  members  of  their  just  share. 


1  From  T.  H.  Briggs,  The  Junior  High  School  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920), 
p.  157.  Used  by  permission. 
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In  a  few  swift  years  one  is  no  longer  merely  a  home-member 
but  a  home-maker.  Home-making  requires  many  skills,  much 
knowledge,  and  appreciation  to  make  it  successful.  As  our 
world  enlarges,  business  associations  and  new  friendships  are 


formed ;  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  how  to  get  on  with  others 
becomes  more  advantageous. 

As  still  another  great  educator  has  defined  it,  “Education  is 
the  art  which  makes  possible  the  art  of  living.”  2  We  all  wish 
to  make  of  our  daily  living  a  fine  art,  characterized  by  beauty, 
serenity,  and  success.  The  fields  of  study  which  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  here  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  a  boy’s  life  and 
activities  within  his  home,  and  those  which  are  useful  in  his 
contacts  with  other  people. 


2  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  President  of  Mills  College.  Used  by  permission. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  COLONIAL 
TIMES. 


FIG.  3. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  MODERN 
TIMES. 
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in  his  development  that  the  influence  of  his  early  experience 
may  be  traced  throughout  his  life. 

Homes  are  equally  valuable  to  the  community  through  the 
citizens  which  they  produce.  When  the  homes  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  are  such  that  they  send  out  law-abiding,  public-spirited  in¬ 
dividuals  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  others,  the  group  prospers.  When  a  home 
produces  an  individual  who  is  incapable  of  self-support,  who 
is  anti-social  in  his  viewpoint,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Homes  have  always  held  this  important  position  but  in  times 
past  they  were  so  obviously  the  center  of  life  that  they  were 
taken  for  granted.  At  one  time  practically  the  entire  life  was 


The  value  of  the  home  to  the  individual  is  evident  to  even 
the  least  thoughtful.  All  that  inheritance  has  given  of  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  is  influenced  by  the  home  environ¬ 
ment.  Health,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  character  atti¬ 
tudes,  habits,  standards,  even  viewpoints  are  the  result  largely 
of  our  homes.  The  first  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  so  important 


FIG.  4. - THE  FAMILY  AT  HOME. 
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lived  within  the  household.  Every  article  of  consumption  was 
produced  by  the  family,  and  recreation  was  found  in  the  home 
or  among  the  immediate  neighbors.  The  family  was  held  to¬ 
gether  by  common  interests.  The  home  was  the  school,  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  frequently,  the  church.  In  fact,  existence  depended 
upon  remaining  within  the  family  circle. 

The  old  family  bond  of  a  common  occupation  is  gone. 
While  family-members  go  out  to  different  occupations,  the 
bonds  of  common  living,  common  consumption,  and  common 
interests  still  persist  as  strong  as  ever.  The  younger  members 
depend  for  survival  and  maintenance  upon  the  family,  and  the 
adult  members  get  from  the  family  the  satisfactions  of  human 
association,  of  affection,  and  of  mutual  aid  which  human  na¬ 
ture  requires.  Production  for  the  family’s  own  consumption 
still  goes  on  in  its  food  preparation  and  service,  care  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  health  protection,  and  other  essential  services. 

Our  community  life  has  become  much  more  complex.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  education,  occupation,  and  recreation  abound 
outside  the  home.  Modern  life  is  lived  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
pressure  of  competition  in  business  and  professional  life  is 
great.  The  whirl  of  recreational  possibilities  is  confusing. 
The  many  commodities  forced  to  our  attention  through  clever 
advertising  make  balanced  spending  difficult.  Hence  the 
home’s  task  to  select  products  that  are  best  for  its  members 
requires  knowledge  and  judgment.  As  more  products  are 
bought,  the  maintenance  of  the  home  becomes  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult,  especially  in  times  of  irregular  income.  To  be  able  to 
obtain  from  home-life  all  the  benefits  which  are  possible  and 
to  contribute  to  it  the  qualities  which  will  enhance  its  value  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  chance.  Home-life  of  today  needs  study. 

Better  living  has  become,  then,  a  subject  of  study  for  all  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  a  study  of  the  everyday  problems  of  living. 
The  following  chapters  deal  with  different  phases  of  a  boy’s 
life  as  a  home-member;  with  the  wise  use  of  his  money;  with 
the  development  of  poise  in  business  and  social  contacts;  and 
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with  the  gaining  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problems  of  living 
with  others. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Keep  a  record  of  how  you  spend  one  complete  day.  Classify  the 
hours  into  those  which  have  to  do  with  personal  needs,  with  school, 
with  home  life,  with  social  life,  and  with  other  phases  of  living. 

2.  From  the  above  record,  list  the  activities  for  which  you  have  had 
preparation  in  school.  List  those  which  are  being  left  for  the  “hard 
school  of  experience.” 

3.  List  the  subjects  which  you  have  studied  in  high  school,  and  indicate 
the  specific  uses  of  each  in  everyday  living. 

4.  Formulate  your  own  definition  of  education. 

5.  Write  a  comparison  of  your  home-life  and  the  home-life  of  some 
past  period,  such  as  the  time  of  your  grandfather’s  boyhood  or  that 
of  George  Washington  or  Christopher  Columbus. 

6.  What  are  a  boy’s  responsibilities  in  his  home  ?  What  are  his  father’s 
responsibilities  ? 

7.  Bring  to  class  some  familiar  advertisements  from  magazines  or 
newspapers.  Criticize  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  possible 
effect  on  the  standard  of  living  of  consumers.  What  information 
should  you  have  to  be  able  to  judge  the  products  advertised? 

8.  List  the  subjects  which  you  think  should  be  included  in  a  home  eco¬ 
nomics  course  for  boys. 

9.  Divide  the  class  members  into  committees  to  plan  in  detail  the  units 
which  have  been  selected  by  the  class. 


UNIT  II 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

The  car  moved  smoothly  on.  Thirty,  forty,  fifty  miles  an 
hour  registered  the  speedometer.  “Keen !”  remarked  one  of  the 
boys.  “If  we  can  maintain  this  speed,  we  will  arrive  about  an 
hour  before  the  game  and  have  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
fellows.” 

The  boys  had  been  interested  in  this  game  because  four  of 
the  outstandingly  good  players  who  had  graduated  from  the 
high  school  which  they  attended  were  players.  Two  were  on 
one  varsity  squad,  and  two  were  members  of  the  opposing 
team.  The  boys  had  been  so  engrossed  in  their  discussion  of 
the  game  that  they  had  not  noticed  that  they  had  crossed  the 
state  line  and  were  being  followed  by  a  motor-cycle  policeman. 
He  stopped  them  and  informed  them  that  they  were  under 
arrest  for  speeding.  They  were  taken  to  court,  where  the 
officer  told  the  judge  the  charges  which  he  wished  to  prefer 
against  the  boys.  When  the  judge  asked  them  what  they  had 
to  say  for  themselves,  the  spokesman  said  that  they  were 
mighty  sorry  they  had  disobeyed  the  law,  but  that  they  were 
from  a  neighboring  state  and  did  not  know  this  state  had  a 
highway  speed  law.  The  judge  informed  them  that  ignorance 
is  no  excuse  for  violating  the  law  and  that  their  fine  would  be 
five  dollars  and  costs. 

Society  is  much  the  same  as  the  judge,  and  man  is  constantly 
being  tried.  If  one  violates  the  rules  which  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  and  adopted  by  society,  the  penalty  is  often  heavier  than 
any  judge  would  impose.  Should  a  young  man  fail  to  say, 
“Pardon  me,”  when  passing  in  front  of  a  person,  the  other 
members  of  the  group  would  brand  him  as  rude  and  unrefined, 
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even  if  he  should  try  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  didn’t 
know  that  this  was  customary.  Ignorance  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  excuse  for  violating  this  social  custom. 

Our  associates  constantly  judge  us  by  certain  little  courteous 
observances,  certain  social  formalities,  that  bespeak  the  well- 
bred  person. 

Do  you  yourself  judge  people  by  what  they  do  and  say?  Do 
you  read  into  their  manner  and  appearance  their  true  worth? 
Are  character  and  disposition  revealed  in  outer  personality? 
Someone  has  said  that  it  is  easier  to  make  a  good  first  impres¬ 
sion  than  to  live  down  a  bad  one.  Good  manners  help  a  great 
deal  with  first  impressions.  When  a  young  man  knows  the 
correct  thing  to  do  and  has  done  it  so  often  that  it  has  become 
almost  automatic,  he  has  a  feeling  of  poise,  self-confidence,  and 
security  that  comes  only  with  the  realization  that  he  knows 
how. 

If  you  should  meet  your  science  teacher  on  the  way  to  school, 
you  would  immediately  say,  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith.” 
This  greeting  would  come  so  naturally  that  you  would  say  it 
with  perfect  ease.  Suppose,  however,  that  he  stops  you  and  in¬ 
vites  you  to  represent  the  school  by  attending  a  luncheon  given 
by  one  of  the  leading  service  clubs  of  the  city.  Now  what  is 
your  feeling  ?  Are  you  puzzled  as  to  how  you  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  an  introduction?  If  there  are  more  than  two  spoons, 
which  one  will  you  use  first?  Probably  a  number  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  will  come  crowding  into  your  mind.  What  has  happened 
to  that  feeling  of  ease  and  self-confidence?  If  you  know  what 
to  do,  the  self-confidence  remains,  and  you  look  forward  to  the 
luncheon  with  eager  anticipation  of  a  most  enjoyable  time. 
But  if  you  do  not  know  the  answer,  the  feeling  of  ease  prob¬ 
ably  changes  to  one  of  panic  and  you  either  decline  the  invita¬ 
tion  or  spend  many  anxious  moments  dreading  the  arrival  of 
the  time  when  you  will  endeavor  to  “get  by.”  Up  to  this  time 
have  your  manners  been  an  asset  or  a  liability?  Perhaps  the 
kind  of  an  impression  you  make  on  the  men  at  this  luncheon 
may  be  far  more  important  than  you  realize. 
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There  are  certain  rules  or  customs  of  conduct  that  everyone 
is  expected  to  know  and  practice  as  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 
Common  sense  and  consideration  for  others  are  the  basis  for 
most  of  these  rules ;  however, 
some  principles  have  their 
origin  in  past  customs.  The 
underlying  reason,  due  to 
changed  conditions,  no  longer 
exists,  but  the  practices  have 
become  so  generally  accepted 
that  they  are  still  retained. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  some  of  these  cus¬ 
tomary  conventions.  The 
custom  of  tipping  the  hat 
comes  to  us  from  the  days  of 
chivalry  when  a  knight  went 
about  in  full  armor.  He 
raised  the  visor  of  the  helmet 
to  a  friend  to  reveal  his 
identity.  When  he  was  with 
a  group  he  knew,  he  removed 
his  helmet  to  indicate  that  he 
was  safe  in  the  presence  of 
friends. 

Although  authorities  have 
no  definite  way  of  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  they  are  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  this  practice 
originated  as  a  sign  of  good 
will.  Primitive  man’s  hands  represented  strength  and  power, 
and  to  extend  the  right  or  weapon  hand  was  to  show  that  it 
was  not  armed  or  prepared  to  fight. 

The  use  of  the  visiting  card  extends  back  to  the  time  when 
primitive  peoples  began  to  make  friendly  calls  upon  one  an- 
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other.  If  one  tribe  announced  its  approach  by  leaving  a  bit  of 
carved  rock  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  it  was  considered  friendly. 
The  small  engraved  card  which  we  present  to  our  friends  has 
evolved  a  great  deal,  but  its  purpose  is  much  the  same  as  the 
original. 

The  origin  of  the  room  known  as  the  drawing-room  is  quite 
interesting.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  it  was 
customary  for  ladies  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal  to  withdraw 
from  the  dining-room  to  a  special  room  set  aside  so  that  they 
might  converse  and  gossip.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  this  room  was  known  as  the  withdrawing- 
room.  It  was  then  shortened  to  the  more  convenient  term, 
drawing-room. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  boy  who  makes  a  good  impression? 

2.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  “Manners  will  take  you  where 
money  won’t.” 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  some  of  the  other  social  customs? 

4.  Are  “The  Rules  of  the  Game”  changing?  Examine  some  of  the 
etiquette  books  written  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  compare 
the  rules  with  those  given  in  the  more  recent  books. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  an  individual  having  bad  manners? 

6.  What  weaknesses  do  you  recognize  in  your  own  conduct?  How 
could  you  improve  your  manners? 

7.  Hand  in  a  list  of  questions  pertaining  to  points  on  etiquette  which 
you  wish  to  know,  or  which  you  think  should  be  discussed  in  class. 


DOES  COURTESY  BEGIN  AT  HOME? 

Does  courtesy  begin  in  your  home  ?  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  quotation,  “Charity  begins  at  home.,,  Is  this  equally  true 
of  courtesy?  It  is  to  our  families  that  we  owe  the  most  con¬ 
sideration;  however,  through  some  strange  contradiction  of 
nature,  we  are  often  rude  to  the  home  folk.  It  is  easy  to  be 
courteous  to  friends  and  acquaintances  and  to  be  well  behaved 


FIG.  6. - COMMON  DISCOURTESIES. 
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at  parties.  It  is  equally  easy  to  be  thoughtless  and  inconsid¬ 
erate  when  at  home.  If  everyone  would  strive  as  hard  to  be 
as  popular  with  his  family  as  with  his  school  friends,  how 
different  many  homes  would  be!  It  would  never  occur  to 
most  boys  to  walk  into  the  office  of  the  principal  of  a  school 
when  he  was  having  a  conference  with  another  pupil,  but 
few  brothers  would  hesitate  to  walk  uninvited  into  the  living- 
room  or  library  when  their  sisters  were  entertaining  com¬ 
pany. 

It  has  been  said  that  “A  man’s  house  is  his  castle.”  In  an¬ 
cient  days  castles  were  surrounded  by  moats  and  the  occupants 
could  have  absolute  privacy  by  pulling  up  the  drawbridge. 
Everyone  should  have  a  place  where  he  may  go  to  read,  study, 
cater  to  his  hobbies,  and  feel  that  he  will  not  be  disturbed. 
This  privacy  is  the  right  of  every  member  of  the  family.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  another’s  room,  is  it  not  easy  to  say,  “This  is 
John.  May  I  come  in?” 

Letters,  telegrams,  or  messages  of  any  kind  are  intended  for 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  it  is  considered, 
in  all  walks  of  life,  grossly  impolite  for  anyone  else  to  read 
them. 

Respect  for  another’s  property  is  also  essential  if  one  is  to 
be  popular  at  home  and  at  school.  Every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  even  the  youngest,  has  some  personal  property,  which  it  is 
his  privilage  to  care  for  and  use  as  long  as  he  does  not  abuse 
the  rights  of  others.  To  help  yourself  to  your  brother’s  best 
necktie  or  to  borrow  without  permission  your  locker  partner’s 
gym  shoes  is  rude  and  lacking  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  It  is  equally  poor  taste  to  discuss  your  troubles  or  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  before  outsiders  or  with  them.  It  shows  a  lack  of 
good  judgment  as  well  as  a  lack  of  family  pride.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  one’s  troubles,  however  serious,  do  not  seem  to 
interest  the  world. 

In  every  household  there  are  certain  things  which  the  entire 
family  must  share  :  for  example,  the  living-room.  If  the  major- 
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ity  of  the  family  want  to  read,  the  considerate  thing  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  do  is  to  keep  quiet.  The  bathroom  is  quite  of¬ 
ten  the  bone  of  contention,  especially  in  the  morning  when  every¬ 
one  is  getting  ready  for  school  or  work.  Wash,  shave,  or  bathe 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  out  so  that  other  members  of 
the  family  may  have  their  turns.  Don’t  forget  to  remove  “the 
ring”  from  the  bathtub  after  you  have  bathed,  because  the 
next  person  doesn’t  care  to  inherit  it.  The  habit  of  appear¬ 
ing  around  home  as  neat  and  well  groomed  as  you  are  at 
school,  especially  at  meal  time,  will  be  appreciated  by  your 
family. 

The  standard  of  living  of  a  family  can  be  judged  frequently 
by  the  way  the  meals  are  served  and  eaten.  Very  often  the  only 
opportunity  a  family  has  of  getting  together  is  at  dinner;  con¬ 
sequently  it  should  be  a*gala  occasion.  The  most  common  fault 
of  many  families  is  lateness  to  meals ;  this  usually  upsets  the 
harmony  and  success  of  any  meal.  Unless  one  is  unavoidably 
detained,  he  should  go  to  the  table  the  minute  the  meal  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  test  of  a  successful  family  meal  lies  in  whether  it  is 
served  in  such  a  manner  that,  should  a  guest  drop  in  unexpect¬ 
edly,  it  would  mean  only  putting  on  another  place  and  altering 
the  conversation  to  include  the  newcomer. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  In  a  family  in  which  each  member  enjoys  a  different  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  radio,  what  is  the  considerate  thing  to  do? 

2.  Is  it  ever  permissible  to  open  a  letter  addressed  to  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family?  If  so,  when? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  father  is  justified  in  reading  the  morning  paper 
at  the  breakfast  table? 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  way  you  appear  around 
home  ?  The  way  you  behave  at  home  ? 

5.  Do  you  have  one  code  of  manners  for  your  family,  and  another  for 
your  friends? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  courtesy  and  politeness? 

7.  What  are  the  bases  of  courtesy? 
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WHAT  IS  TRUE  HOSPITALITY? 

Hospitality  has  been  defined  as  “that  open-hearted,  open- 
handed,  generous  fellow  feeling  for  fellow  mortals,  that  makes 
you  throw  open  your  home,  small  apartment,  or  mighty  man¬ 
sion,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  bid  your  friends  and  acquaint- 


FIG.  7. - THE  RECEIVING  LINE  AT  THE  PROM.  “MAY  I  PRESENT 

MISS  SPENCER  ?” 

ances  welcome, — a  welcome  that  is  genuine  and  whole  hearted.” 
True  hospitality  extends  beyond  the  welcome  and  is  expressed 
in  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  guest. 

In  these  busy  times,  people  do  not  drop  in  on  a  household 
unannounced  and  uninvited  for  a  meal  or  an  overnight  stay. 
This  type  of  surprise  is  not  enjoyed  by  most  people.  If  guests 
are  desired,  a  definite  invitation  is  extended.  This  may  be  done 
either  verbally  or  in  writing. 

When  issuing  an  invitation,  be  sure  to  state  the  date,  place, 
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time,  and  suggest  the  size  and  kind  of  party.  If  the  invitation 
is  given  in  person  or  over  the  telephone,  the  host  or  hostess 
talks  directly  to  his  guests-to-be,  and  during  the  conversation 
tells  them  that  he  is  planning  to  have  a  little  party  Friday  night 
at  eight  o’clock  and  would  like  to  have  them  come  if  they  have 
no  previous  engagement. 

When  inviting  a  friend  to  be  your  guest  at  a  dance,  movie, 
or  dinner,  make  the  invitation  cordial  and  as  if  you  hoped 
that  it  would  be  accepted.  Do  not  preface  it  with  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  “What  are  you  doing  this  evening?”  or  “Are  you  busy 
tonight?”  Such  a  beginning  creates  an  awkward  situation. 

When  you  invite  a  girl  to  be  your  guest  at  a  formal  affair, 
such  as  a  Junior  or  Senior  Prom,  be  considerate  enough  to  ask 
her  at  least  a  week  in  advance.  This  not  only  allows  her 
enough  time  to  make  adequate  preparation  but  also  gives  her 
the  assurance  that  you  are  eager  for  her  company. 

If  the  invitation  is  written,  it  might  be: 

Dear  Tom, 

I  am  inviting  six  couples  to  the  house  Friday  evening  to  play  bridge 
and  I  want  you  to  be  one  of  us.  Will  you  come?  We  shall  probably 
begin  to  play  about  eight  o’clock. 

Most  sincerely, 

November  fifth.  Howard  Jones. 

Formal  invitations  are  more  rarely  used  and  only  for  digni¬ 
fied  occasions.  They  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  occa¬ 
sion.  These  invitations  are  in  the  third  person  and  should 
either  be  written  or  engraved. 

The  Colorado - Chapter  of - 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  the  Fall  Formal  Dance 
on  Tuesday,  the  tenth  of  November 
nine  to  twelve  o’clock 
University  Club  House 


R.S.V.P. 
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“R.S.V.P.,”  the  initials  which  stand  for  the  French,  “Re- 
pondez,  s’il  vous  plait,”  mean  in  English,  “Reply,  if  you 
please.”  Some  prefer  to  use  the  English  phrase,  “Please  Re¬ 
ply,”  instead  of  the  French.  Even  if  no  request  is  made  for  a 
reply,  courtesy  demands  an  immediate  response. 


fig.  8. — it’s  fun  when  you  know  how. 

The  reply  is  determined  by  the  invitation:  that  is,  an  infor¬ 
mal  written  invitation  requires  a  written  note  in  response;  an 
invitation  by  telephone  usually  receives  a  reply  by  telephone; 
and  a  formal  invitation  always  demands  a  formal  reply.  A 
verbal  reply  should  always  be  definite. 

The  acceptance  of  the  informal  written  invitation  may  be : 

Dear  Howard, 

Mighty  nice  of  you  to  have  a  party  so  I  can  come  and  show  you  how 
much  my  game  has  improved  since  the  last  time  I  played  with  you.  I 
shall  certainly  be  there  at  eight  o’clock. 

Sincerely  yours, 

November  sixth.  Tom  Harrison. 
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The  reply  to  a  formal  invitation  is  written  by  hand  in  the 
third  person  on  plain  white  note  paper  or  correspondence  card. 
Blue  or  black  ink  should  be  used.  The  reply  should  be  as  for¬ 
mal  as  the  invitation. 


Mr.  Richard  White 
accepts  with  pleasure 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Anderson’s 
kind  invitation  for  dinner 
on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  May, 
at  six  o’clock, 

Country  Club 

When  the  acknowledgment  is  a  regret,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  date  and  hour.  It  is  also  considered  better  form 
not  to  use  the  words  “refuses”  or  “refusal”  in  the  reply. 

Dear  Jim, 

I  am  so  sorry  that  I  have  an  engagement  for  next  Thursday  and 
cannot  come  to  the  skating  party.  If  the  cold  weather  continues,  maybe 
we  can  go  together  some  other  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Brown. 

Mr.  Robert  Blake 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  accept 
the  kind  invitation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Nelson  for  dinner 


LIVING  IN  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  HOMES 

People  who  accept  our  hospitality  usually  enjoy  returning 
the  favor  by  inviting  us  to  their  homes.  There  is  as  much  an 
art  in  being  a  desirable  and  welcome  guest  as  there  is  in  being  a 
clever  host.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  are  a  guest  for  a 
meal,  party,  or  week-end  visit,  the  underlying  rule  is  the  same : 
namely,  consideration  for  others  and  common  sense. 

The  invitation  states  the  time  for  your  arrival,  and  if  the 
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visit  is  to  be  a  long  one,  no  doubt  the  time  for  your  departure 
will  be  indicated.  An  invitation  should  never  be  overstayed. 
Always  thank  your  friend  and  his  or  her  mother  for  the  enjoy¬ 
able  time  that  you  have  had. 

When  you  go  for  an  overnight  visit  or  longer,  be  sure  to  take 
everything  you  will  need :  toothbrush,  tooth  paste,  brush  and 
comb,  night  clothes,  and  other  necessities.  Take  a  reasonable 
supply  of  clean  clothes  that  are  in  good  condition  so  that  you 
may  appear  well  at  all  times  and  your  friends  will  be  proud  to 
introduce  you  to  their  other  guests.  Unless  your  visit  is  long 
or  some  emergency  arises,  there  should  be  no  need  for  having 
laundry  done. 

If  an  enjoyable  time  is  to  be  “had  by  all,”  the  host  as  well 
as  the  guest,  there  must  be  a  definite  understanding  concerning 
the  habits  and  practices  of  the  household.  A  clever  sketch 
written  by  Robert  Benchley,  “The  Tortures  of  Week-end  Vis¬ 
iting,”  illustrates  both  sides  of  the  story.1 

Try  to  conform  to  the  household  routine  in  every  way. 
Start  the  day  right  by  getting  up  in  time  for  breakfast.  Your 
friend  will  be  glad  to  volunteer  any  information  you  wish  about 
the  time  schedule  the  family  usually  maintains.  It  is  always 
proper  to  make  your  own  bed,  to  keep  your  own  room  in  order, 
to  offer  to  help  with  the  dishes,  or  to  be  of  assistance  in  other 
ways,  unless  there  are  servants  to  do  these  things.  If  you  can¬ 
not  be  of  assistance,  stay  out  of  the  way.  A  magazine  or  a 
newspaper  has  entertained  many  a  man  royally  while  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  were  busy  preparing  the  meals  or  doing 
some  household  task.  Above  all,  adjust  yourself  readily  to  the 
plans  of  your  host  or  hostess  and  be  ready  to  contribute  your 
share  to  everything  that  has  been  planned  for  your  entertain¬ 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  your  visit  do  not  fail  to  express  your 
appreciation  for  the  hospitality  shown  you.  After  your  return 


1  The  Golden  Book,  June,  1929. 
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home,  write  promptly  to  your  host  and  hostess  telling  them 
again  how  much  you  enjoyed  your  stay  with  them.  These  let¬ 
ters  are  often  referred  to  as  “bread  and  butter  letters.”  Here 
is  an  example  of  such  a  letter : 

Denver,  Colorado, 

June  26,  19 — . 

My  dear  Mrs.  Johnson, 

I  shall  always  remember  the  keen  time  I  had  while  at  the  cabin  near 
the  lake.  Dad  says  that  he  can  hardly  wait  until  I  print  the  pictures 
which  we  took  because  he  is  eager  to  see  the  real  size  of  the  fish  that 
I  caught.  In  spite  of  the  teasing,  I  still  maintain  that  it  was  a  beauty 
and  pretty  good  size  also.  All  the  foregoing  is  a  preamble  to  a  great 
big  “Thank  you”  for  the  good  time  that  I  had  at  your  summer  home. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Wright. 

A  description  of  a  person  who  is  a  welcome  guest  has  been 
cleverly  expressed  in  the  following  poem : 

The  Guest 

When  he  received  the  invitation, 

He  answered  without  hesitation. 

With  judgment  rare  he  drove  his  car 
And  arrived  on  time  without  a  jar. 

He  placed  his  cigarettes  aside 
So  not  to  hurt  his  hostess’  pride ; 

He  took  a  bag  and  extra  tweed 
And  only  just  the  things  he’d  need. 

Without  a  fuss  he  ate  the  food 
And  called  the  simplest  serving  good. 

To  him,  the  spare  bedroom  was  right; 

He  slept  contented  all  the  night. 

No  unkind  tales  did  he  repeat; 

He  left  the  bathroom  clean  and  neat. 

Some  day  he  will  be  asked  again, 

For  he’s  most  considerate  of  men. 

— Elizabeth  Carney. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  articles  which  you  would  take  in  a  suit-case  if 
you  were  going  to  spend  a  week-end  with  a  friend. 

2.  Write  a  “bread  and  butter  letter.” 

3.  What  are  the  attributes  of  a  thoughtful  guest? 


GIFTS 

The  question  of  gifts  has  perplexed  many  a  man.  When  to 
give  a  present  and  what  to  give  often  causes  considerable 
anxiety.  A  gift  should  be  either  an  expression  of  esteem  or 
appreciation.  A  boy  should  never  give  a  girl  a  gift  that  is 
expensive  or  of  a  personal  nature.  He  may  give  her  flowers, 
candy,  a  book,  stationery,  or  any  other  gift  of  that  type.  He 
should  not  give  her  silk  stockings,  jewelry,  or  other  personal 
articles. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  When  would  it  be  more  thoughtful  to  send  a  note  than  a  gift? 

2.  Write  a  note  of  congratulation  to  a  friend  who  is  being  graduated 
from  college. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  gifts  suitable  for  the  following:  Your  mother,  father, 
sister,  brother,  a  girl  friend,  a  boy  friend,  a  friend  who  is  in  the 
hospital. 

4.  Write  a  “thank  you”  note  acknowledging  a  birthday  gift. 


INTRODUCTIONS 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  probably  the  only  man  who  did  not  need 
to  know  how  to  introduce  two  people.  The  rules  are  few. 
It  behooves  every  boy  to  know  them.  He  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  acceptable  forms  of  introductions. 

The  correct  forms  are: 

Formal : 

Mr.  Strong,  may  I  present  (or  introduce)  Mr.  Williams? 
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Mother,  may  I  present  Mr.  White?  Mr.  White,  my  mother,  Mrs. 

Peck. 

Informal: 

Miss  Brown,  this  is  Mr.  Johnson. 

Miss  Smith,  do  you  know  Mr.  Wright? 

Miss  Harriman,  this  is  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Sales,  and  Mr.  Hue. 

When  introducing  two  persons,  a  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
present  young  persons  to  older  persons,  less  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  to  more  distinguished,  and  a  boy  to  a  girl.  After  giving 
an  introduction  it  helps  the  situation  to  say  something  which 
will  give  them  a  cue  for  the  conversation.  “Mr.  Boldt,  this  is 
Jim  Collins,  who  drove  to  West  Virginia  with  me  last  summer.” 

If  you  are  introducing  one  person  to  a  small  group,  you  may 
say,  “I  want  all  of  you  to  meet  my  friend,  Howard  Anderson. 
Howard,  this  is  Betty  Burns,  Ruth  Reynolds,  Richard  Snow,” 
and  so  on,  giving  each  one  in  order  around  the  room  a  personal 
introduction.  Avoid  pointing  to  the  individuals  as  they  are 
named. 

Boys  and  men  always  rise  to  their  feet  when  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  anyone,  even  to  another  boy.  Boys  always  shake 
hands  when  introduced  to  a  man  or  boy.  The  boy  waits  for 
the  girl  to  extend  her  hand  because  the  choice  between  shaking 
hands  and  not  shaking  hands  rests  with  the  girl. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Miller?”  is  the  correct  way  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  an  introduction.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
have  just  been  introduced  should  be  repeated.  This  serves  two 
purposes.  It  impresses  the  name  on  your  mind  and  shows  the 
person  that  you  are  interested  enough  to  have  added  his  name 
to  your  list  of  acquaintances.  If  you  did  not  understand  the 
name,  you  may  ask  the  introducer  to  repeat  it. 

When  introducing  people,  have  their  names  clearly  in  mind 
before  you  begin  and  pronounce  them  distinctly  and  slowly. 
If  a  friend  fails  to  introduce  you  to  someone  in  a  group,  you 
must  work  out  your  own  salvation.  Join  in  the  conversation 
and  talk  as  though  you  had  been  introduced.  There  are  meth- 
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ods  of  introducing  oneself  which  are  quite  acceptable.  If  you 
know  the  person’s  name,  you  might  say,  “You  are  John  Henry, 
aren’t  you?  I  am  Tom’s  friend,  Walter  Dickson.”  Or  you 
might  say,  “I  do  not  believe  we  have  met.  I  am  Norman 


FIG.  9. - “how  DO  YOU  DO,  MISS  MOORE?” 


McLean.”  The  other  person  should  at  once  introduce  himself. 

Introductions  in  the  business  world  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  social  realms.  As  has  been  suggested,  a  man  is  always 
presented  to  a  lady.  The  rank  of  the  business  position  deter¬ 
mines  the  correct  form  and  order  of  names. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 
1.  Demonstrate  the  introducing  of : 

Your  mother  and  a  teacher; 

Your  brother  and  your  employer; 
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Your  chum  and  your  sister; 

Yourself  to  another  guest  at  a  party; 

Your  girl  and  your  mother. 

2.  What  do  you  say  when  you  acknowledge  an  introduction? 

3.  When  several  boys  are  being  introduced,  how  do  you  decide  which 
name  is  to  be  mentioned  first? 

4.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
being  introduced,  what  is  the  proper  procedure? 


IN  PUBLIC 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  waiting  for  someone  in  a 
public  place  or  waiting  for  a  show  to  begin.  The  wait  has 
rarely  been  monotonous  because  of  the  constant  passing  of 
people,  each  revealing  in  some  way  his  own  personality.  Even 
though  we  do  not  know  the  majority  of  people  who  pass,  we 
are  prone  to  make  a  mental  note  of  their  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  and  behavior.  Some  feel  called  upon  always  to  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  are  often  referred  to  sarcastically 
as  “the  life  of  the  party.”  Remember  that  it  is  always  poor 
taste  to  do  anything  that  makes  you  conspicuous. 

The  following  may  help  you  to  avoid  being  the  butt  of  ad¬ 
verse  criticism: 

When  entering  a  restaurant  or  theater  a  boy  precedes  a  girl 
and  stands  a  step  or  two  in  advance  until  he  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  head  waiter  or  usher.  As  soon  as  either  of  these 
takes  charge,  the  boy  steps  back  of  the  girl  and  they  proceed 
to  their  seats.  This  custom  evolved  from  the  idea  that  on 
strange  territory  the  man  assumes  an  advanced  position  until 
safe  conduct  is  assured,  and  then  courtesy  decrees  that  he 
should  permit  the  girl  to  precede  him.  In  leaving  a  restaurant 
or  theater  the  girl  always  precedes. 

A  girl  enters  a  street  car,  automobile,  or  any  other  convey¬ 
ance  before  a  boy.  If  it  is  possible,  the  boy  alights  from  the 
car  before  the  girl  whom  he  is  accompanying  and  then  turns  to 
assist  her  from  the  car. 
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If  a  girl  is  a  boy’s  guest  there  is  no  question  as  to  who  pays 
the  fare.  If  he  has  met  her  on  the  street  car  by  chance,  he  may 
offer  to  pay  her  fare.  If  she  prefers  not  to  accept  his  offer,  he 
should  not  make  her  conspicuous  by  insisting  upon  doing  it. 

If  possible  you  should  have  the  exact  fare  ready.  It  saves 
time  and  confusion. 

High  school  boys  and  girls  occasionally  give  their  alma  mater 
an  unfavorable  reputation  by  letting  their  “pep”  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  after  a  victorious  athletic  encounter  lead  them  to  perform 
extremely  ridiculous  capers.  High  school  boys  riding  the  street 
cars  home  from  a  game  have  been  known  to  pull  the  trolley. 
This  is  a  prank  absolutely  pointless  in  purpose  and  one  which 
may  delay  fifty  to  seventy-five  people  who  are  not  interested  in 
the  game.  It  may  possibly  endanger  their  lives. 

When  attempting  to  pass  through  a  crowded  aisle,  “Pardon 
me”  or  “May  I  pass,  please?”  are  two  expressions  which  will 
usually  run  good  interference  for  you  and  will  open  the  field 
so  that  you  can  reach  your  goal  more  easily. 

If  you  should  collide  with  someone,  to  say,  “I’m  sorry”  or 
“I  beg  your  pardon”  will  help  repair  the  damage.  “I  am  sorry” 
clears  up  many  embarrassing  situations. 

A  loud,  raucous  voice  brands  one  as  someone  to  be  avoided. 

Boys  with  good  manners  do  not  munch  candy,  fruit,  nuts,  or 
pop  corn,  or  chew  gum  in  public  places. 

Greetings  should  always  be  sincere  and  courteous.  “How 
do  you  do?”  or  “Good  morning,”  “Good  afternoon,”  “Good 
evening,”  are  acceptable  forms  of  greeting.  “Hello”  should  be 
used  only  to  greet  very  intimate  friends  or  children.  “Good¬ 
bye”  is  the  preferred  phrase  of  leave-taking. 

Three  abreast  is  the  maximum  number  who  should  walk  to¬ 
gether  on  the  sidewalk.  Groups  of  two  are  better. 

An  elderly  or  crippled  person  is  given  the  right  of  way. 

If  a  boy  meets  a  girl  with  whom  he  wishes  to  speak  more 
than  a  moment,  he  does  not  detain  her  but  asks  permission  to 
walk  along  the  street  with  her. 
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It  is  not  safe  to  talk  to  people  you  do  not  know.  A  courteous 
request  from  a  stranger  for  directions  or  information  of  an 
impersonal  nature  is  one  exception  to  this  rule. 

You  are  endangering  the  health  of  others  and  branding  your¬ 
self  as  vulgar  if  you  spit  on  the  street  or  sidewalk.  Use  a 
handkerchief. 

Usually  nothing  good  comes  from  congregating  on  street 
corners  and  inside  pool  halls  and  small  stores.  Those  who 
loiter  around  a  soda  fountain  counter  for  lack  of  something 
better  to  do  are  usually  classed  as  second  or  third  rate  per¬ 
sons. 

Unless  a  girl  actually  needs  a  boy’s  assistance,  he  should  not 
take  her  arm  in  public.  A  girl  does  not  need  the  assistance  of  a 
boy  to  help  her  from  one  class  room  to  another,  to  climb  the 
stairs,  or  to  walk  down  the  street. 

A  boy  raises  or  tips  his  hat : 

When  he  passes  a  girl  whom  he  knows. 

When  the  girl  with  whom  he  is  walking  speaks  to  some¬ 
one. 

To  any  girl  to  whom  he  has  given  assistance  such  as  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  dropped  parcel  or  glove. 

When  he  meets  his  mother,  father,  a  clergyman,  teacher, 
or  any  distinguished  or  elderly  person  whom  he  knows. 

A  boy  removes  his  hat : 

When  the  flag  goes  by  and  when  saluting  the  flag. 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  being  played. 

When  a  funeral  procession  is  passing. 

When  he  enters  any  memorial  building,  church,  concert 
hall,  auditorium,  theater,  public  library,  school,  office, 
home,  or  elevator  in  a  hotel  or  an  apartment  house.  He 
need  not  remove  his  hat  in  the  elevator  of  a  public  build¬ 
ing  or  store. 

When  he  meets  a  lady  on  the  street  and  stops  to  converse 
with  her  for  a  short  time. 
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RESTAURANTS 

One  of  the  favorite  “indoor  sports”  of  young  people  is  “eat¬ 
ing  out.”  Whether  they  choose  a  hotel,  cafe,  tea-room,  or 
coffee-shop,  the  order  of  procedure  is  much  the  same. 


When  making  plans  for  having  dinner  in  a  public  dining¬ 
room,  there  are  certain  points  that  you  should  consider :  namely, 
are  you  able  to  finance  the  venture,  and  do  you  know  how  to 
conduct  yourself? 

When  a  person  enters  a  restaurant,  he  should  wait  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dining-room  for  the  head  waiter  to  direct  him  to 
a  seat.  When  a  boy  and  girl  are  together,  the  girl  follows 
directly  after  the  waiter.  If  there  is  no  waiter  to  indicate  a 
table,  the  boy  precedes  the  girl  into  the  room,  finds  a  table  and 


FIG.  10. — “may  I  HELP  YOU?” 
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pulls  the  chair  out  for  her.  She  waits  until  she  is  seated  before 
removing*  her  wraps.  The  waiter  or  her  escort  assists  her. 
The  boy’s  hat  and  coat  are  checked  outside  or  hung  on  a  rack. 
Ten  cents  is  the  usual  tip  for  the  attendant.  The  boy  should 
never  bring*  his  hat  to  the  table,  if  there  is  a  place  to  hang  it 
or  a  check  stand. 

All  ordering  is  done  by  the  host.  He  hands  the  girl  the  menu, 
unless  the  waiter  has  already  done  so,  so  that  she  may  make 
the  selections  which  she  desires.  The  host  may  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  :  “This  turkey  with  dressing  sounds  good,”  or  “Mountain 
trout  is  the  specialty  of  this  place.”  These  suggestions  may 
indicate  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent.  The  girl 
indicates  her  preference  to  the  boy,  and  he  in  turn  gives  the 
order  to  the  waiter.  A  considerate  guest  does  not  order  the 
most  expensive  dishes  on  the  menu. 

An  ideal  guest  or  host  does  his  ordering  in  a  business-like 
manner.  He  makes  his  choice  without  delay  and  states  his 
order  in  a  clear,  concise  manner. 

During  a  meal  if  a  man  or  woman  comes  over  to  the  table 
to  speak  to  someone,  all  the  men  and  boys  rise  and  remain 
standing  until  that  person  leaves.  The  person  stopping  at  the 
table  is  not  necessarily  introduced.  He  may  be  invited  to  sit 
down  but  more  often  is  not. 

When  a  boy  is  dining  with  a  girl,  he  never  leaves  her  alone 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

You  should  not  visit  back  and  forth  with  others  at  adjoin¬ 
ing  tables  or  call  across  the  room.  You  will  embarrass  anyone 
in  your  company  if  you  do  anything  that  puts  you  in  the  “lime¬ 
light.”  Complaining  about  the  food  or  the  price  is  inexcusable. 
Unless  something  is  utterly  wrong  and  the  mistake  can  be 
rectified  without  attracting  too  much  attention,  it  is  better  to 
let  it  go. 

A  boy  should  always  look  over  his  check  before  paying  to  see 
that  there  is  no  mistake.  The  bill  is  paid  to  the  waiter  or  at  the 
desk  as  one  leaves  the  dining-room,  depending  on  the  custom  at 
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that  particular  restaurant.  If  a  boy  and  girl  have  met  by  chance 
in  a  cafeteria  or  restaurant,  each  should  pay  his  or  her  own  bill. 
However,  the  boy  may  ask  to  include  her  check  with  his.  Here 
again,  good  judgment  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 


FIG.  II. - GENTLEMEN  RISE  WHEN  GREETING  A  FRIEND  WHO  STOPS 

AT  THEIR  TABLE. 

Unless  “No  tipping”  is  requested,  it  is  customary  to  leave  a 
tip  for  the  waiter.  The  usual  amount  is  io  per  cent  of  the 
check,  with  fifteen  cents  as  the  minimum  for  two.  The  tip  is 
left  in  as  inconspicuous  a  manner  as  possible. 

On  leaving,  one  should  push  the  chair  slightly  under  the 
table.  The  boy  helps  the  girl  with  her  wraps  and  she  precedes 
him  from  the  dining-room.  A  courteous  bow  or  “Good  night” 
to  the  waiter  and  head  waiter  is  an  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion. 
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PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT 

The  theater.  If  you  are  taking  a  guest  or  guests  to  the 
theater,  it  is  better  to  buy  your  tickets  in  advance.  It  will  save 
time  and  confusion.  However,  if  the  tickets  must  be  bought  or 
called  for  just  before  the  show,  the  host  goes  to  the  box-office 
window  alone. 

After  handing  the  tickets  to  the  door  man,  the  boy  stands  to 
one  side  and  allows  the  girl  to  precede  him  into  the  theater. 
If  an  usher  leads  the  way,  the  girl  precedes  the  boy  down  the 
aisle;  but  if  they  find  their  own  seats,  the  boy  goes  first.  He 
does  not  sit  down  until  after  the  girl  is  seated.  He  assists 
her  with  her  wraps  and  sees  that  she  is  provided  with  a 
program. 

Always  face  the  stage  as  you  pass  along  the  row  to  your  seat, 
being  careful  not  to  crowd  against  those  already  seated.  Do 
not  forget  the  courteous,  “I’m  sorry  to  bother  you,”  or  “Thank 
you  very  much.” 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  theater  party,  be  a  credit  to  your 
host,  your  family,  and  most  of  all  to  yourself.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  custom  of  your  community  whether  it  is  proper  for  a 
high  school  boy  and  girl  to  attend  the  theater  unchaperoned. 

A  young  man  must  not  exceed  his  means.  Girls  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  type  do  not  encourage  their  friends  to  be  extravagant  and 
provide  a  taxi  when  a  street  car  is  more  in  keeping  with  their 
financial  status. 

Boys  wear  their  regular  business  or  school  suits  to  matinees. 
For  the  evening,  a  dark  suit  is  proper  everywhere  save  in  a 
box,  where  a  Tuxedo  is  considered  more  acceptable. 

It  is  embarrassing  to  the  majority  of  girls,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  sit  near  you,  for  you  to  stage  a  “petting  party,”  even 
if  the  theater  is  dimly  lighted.  Your  arm  belongs  at  your  side 
or  in  your  lap. 

When  boys  are  alone,  they  often  go  out  between  acts ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  have  taken  girls  to  the  theater,  they  should  not 
go  out  unless  the  girls  accompany  them.  If  they  leave  between 
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acts,  they  should  be  sure  to  return  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  seated 
before  the  curtain  is  raised.  It  is  far  more  considerate  if  you 
are  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  row  to  remain  seated  than  to 
disturb  all  the  other  occupants  of  the  row  by  passing  out  and 
in  again. 

“Silence  is  Golden”  during  the  play.  Applause  should  be 
genuine  and  generous.  It  is  the  only  way  the  audience  has  of 
expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  cast.  Whistling  and  stamping 
of  feet  are  not  done. 

You  should  not  begin  to  put  on  your  wraps  until  the  play  is 
entirely  over.  If  you  must  leave  the  theater  during  one  of  the 
acts,  gather  up  your  wraps  and  put  them  on  in  the  lobby.  Do 
not  forget  to  apologize  for  passing  in  front  of  those  who  are 
seated. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  home  of  a  girl  after  the  theater,  it  is  not 
customary,  if  the  hour  is  late,  for  her  to  ask  her  escort  into 
the  house.  He  sees  her  safely  inside  her  home  and  leaves. 

The  movies.  The  same  standard  of  behavior  that  is  re¬ 
quired  at  the  theater  is  also  required  at  the  movies. 

Listen  2 

Of  course,  it’s  hopeless,  as  I  know 
We  can’t  enforce  such  strictures, 

But  if  the  talking  folks  who  go 
To  hear  the  talking  pictures 
Would  let  the  talking  pictures  talk 
And  not  try  competition, 

The  talking  pictures  would  be  worth 
The  price  of  the  admission. 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

Dances.  A  dance  is  a  gala  occasion.  Let  your  expression 
and  attitude  be  in  keeping  with  the  affair. 

When  asking  a  girl  to  dance  the  boy  usually  says,  “Do  you 
care  to  dance?”  or  “May  I  have  this  dance?” 


2  Courtesy  of  the  author  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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To  forget,  cut,  or  give  a  dance  to  another  is  a  slight  not  easily 
forgotten  or  excused. 

People  who  monopolize  part  of  the  floor  to  practice  fancy 
steps  are  quite  unpopular.  They  get  in  other  people’s  way  and 
make  themselves  conspicuous. 

After  a  boy  has  danced  with  a  girl,  he  should  take  her  back 
to  her  place.  He  should  never  leave  her  stranded  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  He  may  take  her  to  a  seat  and  stay  with  her  until 
the  music  for  the  next  dance  begins  or  he  may  leave  her  as 
soon  as  he  has  taken  her  where  she  wishes  to  go. 

Conversation  during  a  dance  is  entirely  a  matter  of  choice. 

The  Committee  on  Ballroom  Dancing  of  The  American 
Dancer  Institute  suggests  that  if  you  wish  to  dance  and  look  well 
while  dancing,  you  should  follow  these  simple  requirements : 

1.  When  starting,  your  feet  should  be  close  together  and  as  nearly 
parallel  as  possible. 

2.  You  should  stand  close  to  your  partner,  slightly  to  her  right,  with 
shoulders  parallel.  Each  should  look  over  the  other’s  right 
shoulder. 

3.  Your  right  hand  should  be  between  your  partner’s  left  shoulder- 
blade  and  waistline,  with  the  elbow  well  raised;  her  left  arm 
should  touch  your  right  arm  and  follow  its  line. 

4.  Clasp  your  partner’s  right  hand  in  your  left  hand,  and  hold  up  to 
the  side  just  below  the  level  of  the  shoulders,  with  arms  slightly 
bent. 

5.  The  legs  move  or  swing  as  a  pendulum,  primarily  from  the  hips 
with  as  little  knee  action  as  possible. 

Duty  dances.  A  boy  is  expected  to  have  the  first,  last,  and 
supper  dances  with  his  partner.  If  there  is  a  hostess  or  guest  of 
honor,  he  must  ask  her  for  at  least  one  dance.  When  a  boy  is 
introduced  to  a  girl  during  a  dance,  he  must  ask  her  to  dance. 
The  introduction  imposes  that  duty  upon  him. 

“Cutting  in”  is  sanctioned  in  a  great  many  places,  especially 
at  college  and  school  affairs.  A  boy  may  “cut  in”  if  he  has 
been  introduced  to  the  girl.  He  may  step  up  and  lay  his  hand 
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upon  her  partner’s  shoulder  and  say,  “May  I  cut  in?”  If  the 
“cutting  in”  system  is  “being  done”  by  the  group,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  girl’s  partner  to 
do  but  to  let  the  newcomer 
take  his  place.  The  depart¬ 
ing  boy  should  thank  the  girl 
and  the  new  partner  should 
say,  “Thank  you,”  to  his  pre¬ 
decessor. 

“Thank  you  for  the  dance,” 
“Thanks,  that  was  a  won¬ 
derful  dance,”  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  expression  of  thanks  is 
the  correct  thing  to  say  when 
taking  leave  of  a  partner. 

If  a  boy  is  imported  for  a 
“prom”  or  “hop”  by  a  girl, 
she  should  write  him  full 
particulars  and  plan  all  his 
entertainment.  He  must  ac¬ 
cept  or  decline  promptly. 
Traveling  expenses,  room, 
and  meals  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  entertainment 
planned,  are  his  responsibil- 
ity. 

If  a  boy  invites  an  out-of- 
town  girl  for  a  “prom,”  he 
may  engage  a  room  for  her 
but  he  may  not  pay  for  it. 
He  calls  for  her  at  the  hotel 
or  house  where  she  is  staying,  and  takes  her  to  the  dance  and 
home  again. 

It  is  a  boy’s  responsibility  to  see  that  a  girl’s  dances  are 
taken.  He  should  not  monopolize  her  program.  He  should 
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take  the  first  and  last  dances,  and  also  the  dances  before  and 
after  supper  if  refreshments  are  being  served. 

IN  STORES 

When  you  enter  a  store,  your  general  attitude  will  serve  as  an 
asset  or  a  liability.  No  clerk  does  his  best  for  a  grouchy, 
unappreciative  customer.  Also  remember,  “First  come,  first 
served.”  Be  willing  to  wait  your  turn. 

If  an  unpleasant  incident  occurs,  do  not  lose  your  temper. 
“He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  3 

Sales  people  are  human  beings  and  should  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such. 

TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN 

Money  is  one  of  the  important  problems  connected  with 
travel.  Richard  Halliburton  may  be  able  to  “go  places  and  do 
things”  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  most  people  prefer  to 
travel  with  sufficient  funds  to  insure  both  physical  and  mental 
comfort  as  well  as  a  safe  return. 

When  going  on  an  extended  trip,  many  people  prefer  to 
have  the  greater  share  of  their  money  in  traveler’s  checks  or 
to  use  a  letter  of  credit.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  bank 
or  the  American  Express  Company.  There  is  usually  a  small 
charge  for  this  service. 

The  more  experienced  the  traveler,  the  less  baggage  he  car¬ 
ries.  All  pieces  of  baggage  should  be  marked  with  the  owner’s 
initials. 

Tickets  should  be  bought  in  advance,  especially  when  Pull¬ 
man  reservations  are  wanted.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  buy  all 
Pullman  and  travel  tickets  straight  through  to  your  destination. 
If  you  have  baggage  to  check,  take  it  or  have  it  sent  to  the 
baggage-room,  present  your  ticket,  and  have  your  baggage 
checked  to  your  destination. 


3  Proverbs  16  :  32. 
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If  you  are  traveling  in  a  regular  coach,  arrive  in  time  to  select 
a  seat  which  will  be  comfortable  and  convenient.  Having 
found  a  seat,  keep  it.  No  one  expects  you  to  sit  in  the  sun  if 
it  can  be  avoided  by  moving;  however,  it  is  very  annoying  to 
the  other  passengers  to  have  you  moving  around  the  car  just 
to  be  doing  something.  When  you  have  once  chosen  a  seat, 
place  your  suit-case  or  bag,  hat,  and  coat  in  places  provided  for 
them.  If  you  are  traveling  in  a  Pullman  or  Parlor  Car,  the 
number  of  your  seat  and  the  number  of  the  car  will  be  written 
on  your  ticket. 

The  same  rules  which  apply  in  a  restaurant  apply  in  a 
dining-car.  Some  people  prefer  to  take  their  own  lunch  with 
them.  If  one  does,  he  must  eat  it  in  a  very  neat  and  orderly 
fashion,  being  careful  not  to  scatter  any  litter  around.  Leave 
bananas  at  home. 

If  he  is  traveling  at  night  in  a  sleeper,  a  man  usually  goes 
to  the  smoker  or  club  car  while  the  berth  is  being  made  by  the 
porter.  When  he  is  ready  to  retire,  he  usually  undresses  in 
his  berth.  In  the  morning  he  dresses  completely  except  for 
collar,  tie,  and  coat  before  leaving  his  berth,  and  goes  to  the 
dressing-room  to  shave  and  finish  dressing. 

No  matter  how  athletic  you  may  be,  do  not  try  to  get  into 
an  upper  berth  without  the  aid  of  the  porter  and  the  set  of 
steps  which  he  will  provide  for  your  assistance. 

The  “Quiet”  sign  hung  in  the  entryway  is  to  remind  you 
that  social  activities  should  cease  because  the  occupants  of  the 
car  wish  to  sleep. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  day  is  considered  the  usual  tip  for  the 
porter,  with  an  additional  ten  cents  for  any  special  service 
rendered. 

If  you  have  to  wait  for  several  hours  in  a  strange  place,  it  is 
best  to  check  your  baggage  at  the  checking-room  so  that  you 
will  be  free  to  spend  the  time  seeing  the  town  or  doing  whatever 
you  desire. 

Make  any  necessary  inquiries  of  uniformed  attendants  or  at 
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The  Bureau  of  Information.  The  Travelers’  Aid  will  help  you 
with  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

HOTELS 

The  wise  traveler  engages  his  room  at  a  hotel  in  advance, 
by  letter,  telephone,  or  telegraph.  In  your  message  be  sure  to 
state  the  date  and  time  of  your  arrival,  the  approximate  price 
you  wish  to  pay,  and  whether  you  wish  a  room  with  or  without 
a  bath.  If  the  hotel  is  large  and  you  prefer  an  outside  room  or 
one  on  a  certain  floor,  the  room  clerk  will  appreciate  the  in¬ 
formation  because  he  is  anxious  to  please  and  satisfy  the  hotel 
guests.  The  following  may  serve  to  guide  you  when  writing 
for  a  reservation : 

642  Main  Street, 
Billings,  Mont., 
January  23,  19 — . 

Manager  (or  Room  Clerk)  Cosmopolitan  Hotel, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir : 

Will  you  please  reserve  for  me,  on  Saturday,  January  30,  a  single 
room  with  bath.  I  prefer  a  room  on  the  second  or  third  floor  and  do 
not  wish  to  pay  more  than  four  dollars  a  day.  I  shall  arrive  about 
noon  and  expect  to  stay  until  February  6. 

Yours  truly, 

David  Brown. 

If  you  have  not  made  a  reservation  at  a  hotel  and  are  un¬ 
decided  where  to  go,  be  sure  you  choose  a  desirable  one.  The 
Travelers’  Aid  can  give  you  reliable  information,  or  if  you  are 
motoring,  the  American  Automobile  Association,  American 
Motor  Association,  or  other  reliable  agencies  will  be  glad  to 
help  you. 

When  entering  a  hotel,  go  directly  to  the  desk  and  sign  the 
hotel  register.  A  boy  signs  his  name,  “Charles  Hall,  Meno- 
monie,  Wis.”  A  married  man  would  register  for  himself  and 
his  wife  and  would  write,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gray.”  Be¬ 
fore  you  register  inquire  about  the  price  of  your  room  and 
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about  the  meals.  If  the  hotel  is  American  plan,  the  price  quoted 
includes  room  and  meals.  If  it  is  European  plan,  the  price 
includes  only  the  room. 

After  the  room  clerk  assigns  you  a  room,  you  are  usually 
shown  to  it  by  a  bell  boy  who  carries  your  bag.  Unless  the 
rules  of  the  hotel  are  “No  tipping”  you  should  tip  him  at  least 
fifteen  cents.  Any  extra  service,  such  as  bringing  ice  water, 
taking  clothes  to  be  pressed,  returning  laundry,  and  similar 
services,  also  require  a  tip. 

It  is  best  to  keep  your  door  locked  all  the  time.  When  you 
leave  the  hotel,  the  key  should  be  left  at  the  desk.  There  is 
usually  a  card  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  upon 
which  is  printed  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  hotel.  Read  and 
observe  them  carefully. 

Helen  Hathaway  Durnham,  in  her  book,  Manners /  states 
that  “property  sense”  is  the  “sixth  sense”  of  the  well  bred. 
Many  people  who  would  never  think  of  appropriating  a  silver 
teaspoon  or  a  towel  when  being  the  guest  of  a  friend,  do  not 
hesitate  to  help  themselves  generously  to  the  hotel  stationery 
and  to  tuck  away  an  occasional  towel  in  their  luggage.  Remem¬ 
ber,  hotel  property  is  private  property  and  should  not  be  abused. 

When  leaving  or  checking  out,  a  guest  stops  at  the  desk  and 
pays  his  bill.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  a  forwarding  address  for 
mail  or  anything  that  may  have  been  left  behind  by  mistake. 

in  school 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  school  is  your  present  business 
world?  Consider  all  the  points  of  a  successful  business  man 
and  see  if  they  do  not  tally  with  those  of  a  successful  high 
school  student. 

How  may  one  develop  correct  social  habits  ?  The  answer  is 
the  same  no  matter  what  habits  you  wish  to  develop.  If  you 
wish  to  play  tennis,  golf,  football,  or  basketball,  you  practice, 


4  From  Helen  Hathaway  Durnham,  Manners.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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practice,  practice.  School  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  practice 
the  habits  one  wishes  to  acquire. 

The  classroom.  A  successful  person  is  punctual.  Being 
late  to  a  class  interrupts  the  lesson  and  disturbs  everyone  in  the 
room.  However,  if  you  have  been  detained  for  a  legitimate 
cause,  enter  the  room  as  quietly  as  possible.  In  many  high 
schools,  the  classes  are  organized  and  have  chosen  officers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  If  the  teacher  is  not  present  when 
the  last  bell  rings,  the  president  or  chairman  should  start  the 
lesson.  The  secretary  should  check  the  attendance  and  make  a 
list  of  absentees  and  excuses  and  should  leave  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  Sometimes  a  chairman  is  left  to 
his  own  resources  to  decide  what  the  class  should  do  until  the 
teacher  comes.  The  class  should  give  him  the  same  attentive, 
courteous  cooperation  that  is  given  the  teacher.  The  student 
reciting  deserves  the  same  courtesy. 

“Do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.” 

- FRANKLIN. 

Go  to  class  prepared.  Do  not  waste  your  time  or  that  of 
your  classmates  by  trying  to  assemble,  after  you  have  entered 
the  room,  the  equipment  that  you  need  for  that  particular 
recitation. 

When  you  recite,  stand  erect  and  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice  so  that  everyone  in  the  room  may  hear. 

Lack  of  self-control  is  often  evident  in  the  classroom.  Occa¬ 
sionally  someone  who  is  reciting  makes  a  false  statement.  Like 
“bombs  bursting  in  air,”  a  volley  of  hands  are  raised,  often 
accompanied  by  a  partially  audible  sound  of  dissension.  Not 
only  is  this  rude,  but  it  breaks  the  train  of  thought  of  the  one 
reciting  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  on 
what  he  is  saying. 

If  you  wish  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement,  do  it  tactfully. 
It  is  rude  to  make  fun  of  another’s  mistakes.  If  something 
amusing  occurs,  it  is  natural  to  laugh,  but  remember  to  laugh 
with  people,  not  at  them. 
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At  the  end  of  the  period,  be  prompt  in  getting  ready  for  dis¬ 
missal,  and  when  you  are  excused,  leave  the  room  quietly  and 
in  an  orderly  manner.  If  you  are  the  first  to  leave,  fasten  the 
door  back.  If  it  cannot  be  fastened,  hold  it  open  for  the  person 
behind  you.  If  you  are  the  last  one  to  leave,  and  no  class  is 
entering,  close  the  door. 

The  assembly.  It  must  be  interesting  for  various  enter¬ 
tainers  and  lecturers  to  conduct  programs  at  the  different  high 
schools  throughout  the  country.  What  a  variety  of  audiences 
they  must  encounter  and  what  a  keen  insight  they  must  get  into 
the  true  standard  and  spirit  of  the  school !  There  are  certain 
observances  that  are  essential  to  an  ideal  assembly,  many  of 
which  apply  to  any  public  gathering.  Actions  appropriate  to 
the  gymnasium  or  playground  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
assembly  hall  or  auditorium. 

Be  a  good  listener.  If  anyone  is  speaking  or  presenting  a 
musical  number,  show  your  appreciation  by  giving  him  your 
best  attention.  If  you  are  unable  to  hear  or  are  not  interested, 
consider  the  others  around  you  who  may  be  interested.  It  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  plan  every  assembly  program  to  in¬ 
terest  everyone,  but  you  can  show  good  sportsmanship  by  let¬ 
ting  those  to  whom  it  does  appeal  enjoy  it. 

If  a  performer  should  make  a  mistake,  prove  your  self-con¬ 
trol  by  remaining  quiet  and  making  the  best  of  the  situation. 
Some  day  you  may  be  on  the  program  and  you  will  appreciate 
the  consideration  of  a  well-behaved  audience. 

Genuine,  sincere,  enthusiastic  applause  is  always  pleasing,  but 
when  carried  too  far  often  causes  embarrassment. 

The  lunch-room.  The  school  lunch-room  probably  reveals 
a  boy’s  true  caliber  better  than  any  other  place.  Have  too  much 
self-respect  to  go  to  the  lunch-room  with  dirty  hands.  If  you 
bring  your  lunch  from  home  it  probably  consists  of  foods  such 
as  sandwiches,  cake,  and  fruit,  which  are  eaten  with  the  hands. 
If  you  buy  your  lunch,  take  your  place  in  line  and  wait  your 
turn.  Be  courteous  to  those  who  serve  you.  If  you  are  careful 
and  watch  where  you  are  going  you  are  not  likely  to  have  an 
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accident.  However,  if  you  should  collide  with  someone,  do 
your  part  in  remedying  the  disaster. 

Only  the  best  of  table  manners  are  acceptable  in  the  school 
lunch-room.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  better  index  to 
your  home  training  than  the  way  in  which  you  conduct  your¬ 
self  at  meal-time.  The  classmates  who  eat  with  you  do  not 
enjoy  being  made  conspicuous  by  rudeness  or  boisterous 
conduct. 

After  you  finish  your  lunch,  dispose  of  your  soiled  dishes, 
papers,  and  crumbs  according  to  the  rules  of  your  school  and 
leave  your  place  as  you  would  like  to  find  it.  Be  a  good  sport 
and  do  your  share  in  helping  to  keep  the  room  clean  and 
orderly. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  When  does  a  boy  raise  his  hat  to  another  boy? 

2.  Demonstrate  the  process  of  tipping  the  hat. 

3.  When  a  boy  is  walking  with  two  girls,  where  should  he  walk,  in 
the  middle  or  on  the  outside? 

4.  If  you  were  walking  with  a  girl  and  passed  a  boy  who  made  an  in¬ 
sulting  remark,  what  would  you  do  ? 

5.  When  are  the  following  phrases  correctly  used:  “I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,”  “Excuse  me,”  and  “I’m  sorry”? 

6.  If  there  is  an  unfamiliar  dish  listed  on  the  bill  of  fare,  how  will  you 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  order  it  ? 

7.  Who  should  occupy  the  aisle  seat  in  the  theater? 

8.  If  you  are  bored  with  the  play  or  movie,  are  you  justified  in  making 
audible  criticisms? 


TABLE  TACTICS 

From  the  earliest  days  the  “breaking  of  bread”  has  been  the 
center  of  social  life.  In  these  busy  days  meal-time  affords  one 
of  the  few  opportunities  we  have  for  meeting  and  entertaining 
our  friends.  For  that  reason  correct  table  manners  should  be 
so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  can  devote  almost  our  entire  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  social  part  of  the  meal.  The  acquiring  of  the  tech- 
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nique  of  eating  is  the  result  of  a  long  process,  begun  if  possible 
in  childhood  and  practiced  with  unrelenting  vigilance  through¬ 
out  one’s  life. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  welcome  guest  you  must  have  manners  that 
are  acceptable  to  all.  Eating  is  not  a  very  attractive  process, 
and  if  meal-time  is  to  be  one  of  real  pleasure  you  must  know 
how  to  manage  your  equipment  and  follow  the  customs  that 
have  been  accepted  by  society.  If  your  manners  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  you  embarrass  all  who  are  seated  at  the  table. 

A  great  deal  of  the  social  success  of  the  meal  depends  upon 
the  conversation.  There  are  several  points  which  a  good  con¬ 
versationalist  should  remember.  First,  he  should  be  informed 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest  and  should  be  able  to  discuss 
them  in  a  pleasing,  straightforward  manner.  The  observant 
individual  who  can  tell  of  commonplace  incidents  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  topic  of  conversation.  If  he 
can  also  sprinkle  in  a  dash  of  humor  now  and  then,  it  will  be 
relished  by  the  best  of  men.  Then,  too,  he  should  know  what 
subjects  to  avoid.  Family  history,  gossip,  operations,  and  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  all  come  under  this  heading.  In  our  enthusiasm 
for  promoting  the  “art  of  conversation”  we  must  not  forget  the 
“art  of  listening.”  The  latter  art  is  not  particularly  hard  for  the 
mentally  lazy  or  stupid  person  who  wishes  always  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  but  it  often  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  is  mentally  alert 
to  sit  silently  by  and  hear  someone  make  an  erroneous  state¬ 
ment  or  verbally  step  on  his  toes.  Here  is  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  your  self-control,  good  judgment,  and  tact. 

When  the  meal  is  announced  be  prompt  to  respond.  Don’t 
say,  “Just  a  minute,  I  want  to  see  how  this  chapter  is  going  to 
end,”  or  “Oh,  I  forgot  to  wash  my  hands.” 

When  entering  the  dining-room,  the  men  and  boys  stand 
aside  for  the  women  to  enter  first,  except  when  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  them  to  enter  with  partners.  Remain  stand¬ 
ing  until  all  have  arrived  at  the  table  and  until  the  mother, 
hostess,  or  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  gives  the  signal 
for  sitting.  In  seating  one’s  self,  do  so  from  the  left  side  of 
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the  chair.  Leave  the  chair  from  the  left  also.  One  is  seated 
at  the  table  correctly  when  the  body  is  erect  but  not  stiff  and 
about  six  inches  or  the  spread  of  the  hand  from  the  table.  The 
feet  should  be  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  chair.  Sit  well  back 
on  the  seat  of  the  chair. 

The  hostess  is  responsible  for  starting  the  meal  and  the  guests 
should  watch  for  her  to  begin.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 
first,  it  is  impolite  to  hurry  and  appear  greedy ;  and  second,  in 
some  families  they  may  return  thanks  or  say  “Grace”  before 
eating. 

The  napkin  is  unfolded  below  the  level  of  the  table.  It  is 
completely  unfolded  if  it  is  small  or  of  medium  size  and  only 
half-way  if  it  is  large. 

The  silver  at  your  place  is  usually  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  you  will  use  it,  beginning  at  the  outside.  If  in  doubt  as 
to  which  piece  of  silver  to  use,  watch  the  hostess. 

If  soup  is  served,  fill  your  spoon  away  from  you  or  as  one 
boy  expressed  it,  “Chase  it,  don’t  coax  it.”  There  is  less  danger 
of  soiling  the  table-cloth  or  your  clothing  if  this  rule  is 
observed.  Soup  should  always  be  eaten  from  the  side  of  the 
spoon,  never  from  the  tip.  Be  sure  to  eat  your  soup  quietly. 
No  one  enjoys  a  “Soup  Symphony.”  Do  not  crumble  bread, 
crackers,  or  a  roll  into  the  soup.  Do  not  tip  your  soup  plate 
or  blow  on  the  soup.  After  bouillon  has  been  tested  for  tem¬ 
perature  with  a  spoon,  you  may  drink  it.  If  a  soup  plate  is 
used,  the  spoon  is  left  in  it.  When  bouillon  cups  are  used,  the 
spoon  is  put  on  the  saucer. 

When  the  knife  and  fork  are  used  together,  the  knife  is  held 
in  the  right  hand.  The  top  of  the  handle  rests  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  the  index  finger  is  placed  on  the  shank  so  that  it 
points  toward  the  blade  and  is  supported  at  the  side  by  the 
thumb.  The  other  fingers  close  underneath  and  hold  the  handle 
tightly.  The  fork  is  held  in  the  left  hand  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  knife  is  held  in  the  right.  The  fork  is  used 
for  cutting  whenever  possible.  Keep  your  arms  close  to  your 
sides.  There  are  two  acceptable  methods  in  carrying  food  from 
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the  plate  to  the  mouth.  In  the  United  States,  the  general  rule 
is  to  remove  the  food  from  the  fork,  lay  the  knife  across  the 
top  of  the  plate,  transfer  the  fork  from  the  left  to  the  right 

hand,  turning  the  tines  up,  and 
convey  the  food  to  the  mouth. 
When  the  Continental  custom  is 
used,  the  fork  remains  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  tines  down  and  the 
food  is  carried  to  the  mouth  directly 
after  it  is  cut.  Vegetables  should 
be  eaten  with  the  fork  whenever 
possible.  If  a  vegetable  is  served 
in  liquid  or  nearly  liquid  form,  a 
spoon  may  be  used. 

When  one  has  finished  with  a 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  lay  it  on  the 
plate.  Silver  should  never  be  put 
back  on  the  table-cloth  or  allowed 
to  lean  against  the  plate.  In  pass¬ 
ing  the  plate  for  a  second  serving, 
leave  the  knife  and  fork  side  by 
side  on  the  plate;  do  not  remove 
them.  When  you  have  finished, 
put  your  knife  and  fork  in  the  same 
position. 

When  bread  is  passed,  one  helps 
himself  with  his  fingers  and  places 
it  on  the  bread  and  butter  plate.  If 
such  a  plate  is  not  provided,  the 
salad  plate  or  the  dinner  plate  may 
be  used.  Bread  is  first  broken 
into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  eating  and  then  buttered. 
Hot  breads,  such  as  biscuits,  muffins,  and  the  like,  should  be 
broken  open  and  buttered.  Cutting  makes  such  breads  soggy. 

If  jelly,  pickles,  or  relishes  are  served  as  a  meat  accompani¬ 
ment,  they  are  placed  on  the  dinner  plate.  If  jelly  is  served 
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with  hot  breads,  it  may  be  placed  either  on  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  plate  or  on  the  dinner  plate. 

The  dessert  determines  the  kind  of  silver  which  should  be 
used.  Those  which  are  firm  enough,  such  as  pie,  cake,  pudding, 
or  watermelon,  should  be  eaten  with  a  fork.  Ice  cream  is  eaten 
with  a  spoon  unless  an  ice  cream  fork  is  provided.  Soft  pud¬ 
ding,  such  as  custard  or  tapioca,  should  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
If  the  dessert  is  served  in  a  cup  or  footed  sherbet  with  a  plate 
under,  the  spoon  should  rest  on  the  plate.  With  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa,  the  spoon  is  used  only  for  stirring  and  to  test  the  taste 
and  temperature.  It  should  be  placed  on  the  saucer,  never  left 
in  the  cup.  Be  careful  when  helping  yourself  to  sugar  to  use 
the  spoon  provided,  never  your  own  spoon.  If  your  beverage 
is  too  hot  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  cup. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WORRIED 

Fingers?  Forks?  Spoons?  This  is  sometimes  a  puzzling 
question.  For  example,  should  one  eat  a  lettuce  and  tomato 
sandwich  with  one’s  fingers  or  should  one  use  a  fork?  Either 
is  correct.  The  important  thing  is  to  eat  it  inconspicuously. 
There  are  several  foods  which  may  be  eaten  with  either  fingers 
or  forks;  let  your  judgment  be  your  guide.  Bacon  (the  crisp 
variety),  canapes  and  hors  d’oeuvres  if  served  with  afternoon 
tea  or  before  dinner  in  the  living-room,  and  various  kinds  of 
sandwiches  are  usually  eaten  with  the  fingers ;  however,  a  fork 
may  be  used. 

The  foods  which  are  often  referred  to  as  “finger  foods” 
are:  bread,  cakes  (firm),  candy,  candied  fruits,  celery,  cheese, 
cookies,  corn  on  the  cob,  crackers,  most  raw  fruits,  olives, 
pickles,  potato  chips,  salted  nuts,  and  shoe  string  potatoes. 

Foods  which  are  generally  termed  “fork  foods”  are:  fish, 
meat,  vegetables  (unless  served  in  a  sauce),  French  pastries, 
watermelon,  and  sliced  oranges. 

In  our  infancy  all  foods  might  have  been  classed  as  “spoon 
foods” ;  however  for  adults  this  list  is  the  shortest.  The  “spoon 
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foods”  are :  soup,  soft  cooked  eggs,  fruits  served  with  cream, 
orange  or  grapefruit  in  the  shell,  and  soft  desserts  such  as 
gelatine,  custard,  and  creamy  pudding. 

TIMELY  TIPS 

Sandwiches  that  are  not  served  with  a  fork  should  always  be 
broken  before  one  starts  to  eat  them. 

It  is  less  awkward  to  break  the  slice  of  bread  or  roll  into 
pieces  just  large  enough  for  one  or  two  bites  before  buttering. 


There  are  three  correct  ways  of  eating  a  banana.  After  it 
has  been  peeled,  it  may  be  broken  and  eaten  with  the  fingers; 
or  cut  and  eaten  with  a  fork ;  or  if  served  with  cream  it  is  eaten 
with  a  spoon. 

The  inside  of  a  baked  potato  may  be  removed  from  the  skin 
with  the  fork  or  may  be  eaten  directly  from  the  shell.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  taste,  both  dietetically  and  socially,  to  eat  the 
skins  if  desired. 

The  eating  of  corn  on  the  cob  is  not  such  an  arduous  task  if 
first  it  is  broken  into  short  lengths.  Remember,  hold  the  corn 
with  the  fingers  at  one  end  only. 

The  whole  olive  is  never  placed  in  the  mouth,  but  bites  are 
taken  from  the  stone. 
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Prunes  and  other  stewed  fruits  which  contain  a  pit  have  the 
edible  portion  removed  with  a  spoon  and  the  pit  remains  in  the 
dish. 


fig.  15. 


Fish  cocktails  are  eaten  with  a  fork;  fruit  cocktails  with  a 
spoon. 

Canapes  and  hors  d’ceuvres,  when  served  at  the  table,  are 
usually  eaten  with  a  fork. 

French  artichokes  are  eaten  by  taking  off  each  leaf  with  the 
fingers,  dipping  it  into  the  sauce  or  melted  butter,  and  biting 
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off  the  end  which  was  attached  to  the  heart  or  bottom.  This 
part  of  the  artichoke  is  eaten  with  a  fork. 

When  eating  chicken  in  a  restaurant,  or  at  a  formal  meal,  it 
is  better  to  eat  only  the  meat  which  can  be  cut  from  the  bones. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  family  or  when  the  hostess  insists,  the 
bones  may  be  taken  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

When  passing  food  at  the  table,  in  a  glass  or  other  dish 
without  a  handle,  be  careful  to  keep  the  fingers  on  the  outside. 
If  the  dish  has  a  handle,  turn  the  handle  toward  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  offering  the  dish.  Always  place  the  serving 
silver  in  the  dish  before  passing  food.  The  hostess  may  say, 

“Help  yourself  and  then  pass  the  - Only  in  that  case 

should  you  help  yourself  first. 

If  you  are  the  host  and  are  offering  a  second  portion,  never 
use  any  of  these  three  little  words :  “Another,”  “More,”  or 
“Second.”  You  may  say,  “May  I  give  you  a  piece  of  chicken?” 
or  “Won’t  you  have  hot  coffee?” 

Pitchers  can’t  be  depended  upon  always  to  do  the  right  thing. 
When  using  one,  try  to  pour  steadily,  and  bring  the  pitcher  to 
an  upright  position  so  sharply  that  none  of  the  contents  runs 
down  the  side.  Once  it  begins  to  run  down  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  Do  not  use  your  silver  or  napkin  to  stop  it. 

PERSONAL  HABITS  AT  THE  TABLE 

Avoid  any  appearance  of  greediness.  Beginning  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  others  are  served,  eating  too  fast,  reaching  for  food,  and 
“mopping”  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  all  give  this  im¬ 
pression. 

Eat  quietly.  Do  not  talk  when  you  have  food  in  your  mouth 
or  chew  with  your  mouth  open.  If  anyone  should  ask  you  a 
question  and  there  is  food  in  your  mouth,  do  not  attempt  to 
answer  him  until  you  have  swallowed,  and  the  mouth  is  empty. 
Sucking  food  such  as  ice  cream  is  equally  poor  manners. 

If  your  host  asks  your  preference  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it. 
Even  if  it  doesn’t  matter  greatly  to  you,  it  will  aid  the  one  who 
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is  serving.  If  you  prefer  light  meat  to  dark,  or  pumpkin  instead 
of  mince  pie,  say  so. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  food  that  is  served,  you  should 
not  refuse  it.  Accept  all  dishes  and  eat  what  you  can.  Do  not 
try  to  make  any  explanation  for  not  eating  and,  above  all,  never 
criticize  any  of  the  food  served.  Tea  and  coffee  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  never  declining  foods. 

While  eating  do  not  use  both  hands  all  the  time.  Keep  one 
hand  or  the  other  in  the  lap  most  of  the  time.  Elbows  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  table  while  eating,  although  it  is  permissible 
between  courses  or  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 

Do  not  illustrate  the  fine  points  of  any  story  you  are  telling 
by  drawing  a  diagram  on  the  table-cloth  with  the  silverware. 
Do  not  hold  your  silver  in  mid-air  while  you  are  talking  or 
use  it  to  emphasize  your  words. 

Salt  from  the  salt  shaker  may  be  placed  on  the  rim  of  the 
plate  or  on  the  food.  Never  put  it  on  the  tablecloth. 

Never  remove  food  from  the  platter  or  serving  plate  with 
your  own  silverware  and  do  not  spear  bread  with  your  fork. 

Accidents  may  happen  at  even  the  best  regulated  tables  and 
to  the  best  mannered  guests.  Usually  the  tragedy  is  no  one’s 
fault.  A  brief  word  of  apology,  such  as  ‘Tm  sorry,”  to  the 
hostess  is  enough.  She  will  take  the  situation  in  hand,  assure 
you  that  it  doesn’t  really  matter,  and  then  give  directions  and 
will  herself  try  to  patch  up  the  trouble.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the 
matter.  If  the  hostess  does  not  observe  the  difficulty,  repair  it 
as  best  you  can,  and  then  ignore  it. 

Never  reach  for  food.  Ask  to  have  what  you  want  passed  to 
you.  The  polite  formula  is,  “Will  you  please  pass  the  sugar?” 

Do  not  pick  up  and  hold  a  dish  while  eating. 

Do  not  pile  or  stack  your  dishes  when  you  have  finished  eat¬ 
ing  or  push  your  plate  aside.  Let  the  dishes  remain  in  front 
of  you  until  removed  by  the  person  waiting  on  the  table.  Never 
brush  up  the  crumbs  around  your  plate. 

Do  not  use  the  china  as  an  ash  tray  unless  there  is  nothing 
else  provided.  Be  careful  not  to^^^h^ojj^^g^J^g^ 
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In  passing  a  pitcher,  cup,  or  salt  or  pepper  shaker  to  another 
person,  it  is  less  awkward  to  put  it  down  on  the  table  and  let 
him  pick  it  up  than  to  hand  it  to  him.  In  case  of  the  cup  and 
pitcher,  turn  the  handle  toward  the  person  to  whom  it  is  passed. 

Toothpicks,  like  toothbrushes,  are  never  used  in  the  presence 
of  others. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  handkerchief  at  the  table,  turn  away 
from  the  table  and  use  it  as  unobjectionably  as  possible. 

Reading  at  the  table,  unless  you  are  alone,  is  unpardonable. 

Never  fuss  with  any  details  of  personal  appearance  at  the 
table. 

If  the  host  is  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  carving,  or  any¬ 
one  in  serving,  try  to  appear  unconscious  of  his  efforts. 

AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MEAL 

A  finger-bowl  may  be  provided  at  the  end  of  a  meal  or  after 
a  fruit  course.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  finger-tips  of  one  hand 
and  then  the  other  are  dipped  into  the  bowl  and  then  dried  on 
the  napkin  held  below  the  surface  of  the  table.  The  lips  are 
touched  lightly  with  the  wet  finger-tips  if  necessary. 

In  your  own  home,  or  if  you  are  a  guest  for  more  than  one 
meal,  fold  your  napkin  and  leave  it  beside  your  plate.  Some 
way  of  marking  your  napkin  should  be  provided  because  no  one 
cares  to  use  someone’s  else.  When  you  are  a  guest  for  only 
one  meal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fold  your  napkin ;  however,  have 
enough  consideration  for  the  hostess  to  leave  it  in  somewhat 
of  an  orderly  fashion  and  not  a  huge  ball  of  crushed  linen.  A 
paper  napkin  should  be  left  in  the  same  manner  as  a  linen 
napkin. 

The  hostess  takes  the  lead  in  leaving  the  dining-room.  In 
passing  out  of  the  room,  the  men  permit  the  ladies  to  go  first. 

It  is  proper  for  the  guests  to  leave  at  any  reasonable  time 
after  dinner  unless  some  form  of  entertainment  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  When  leaving,  the  guests  should  express  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  pleasure  they  have  enjoyed. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Suggest  five  topics  of  conversation  which  you  consider  suitable  to 
discuss  at  a  dinner  party  which  is  attended  by  high  school  boys  and 
girls.  Would  the  conversation  need  to  be  altered  if  there  were  older 
guests  present? 

2.  How  would  you  eat  a  club  sandwich  ? 

3.  How  would  you  eat  pie  a  la  mode  ? 

4.  You  are  the  host  for  a  supper  party.  Your  guests  are  four  girls 
and  three  boys.  Where  would  you  have  each  one  sit,  and  how 
would  you  assign  each  one  his  place  if  there  were  no  place  cards? 
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BUILDING  BETTER  BODIES 

Better  bodies.  If  you  could  buy  the  body  you  have  at  a 
shop,  like  a  garment,  you  would  choose  a  perfect  one,  with : 

Symmetry.  Weight  in  proportion  to  height,  age,  and  type. 
Good  Posture.  A  straight  back,  chest  properly  held,  flat 
abdomen. 


FIG.  17. - BUILDING  BETTER  BODIES. 


Feet.  Parallel,  strong  arches,  no  evidence  of  deformity  due 
to  wrong  shoes. 

Bones.  Sturdy  and  strong. 

Muscles.  Firm,  with  good  coordination. 
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Blood.  With  right  number  of  red  corpuscles. 

Skin.  Good  color,  smooth,  and  free  from  blemishes. 

Teeth.  Well  enameled,  well  formed,  well  spaced,  without 
decay. 

Mouth.  Firm  gums,  clean  tongue,  good  breath. 

Hair.  Soft  and  lustrous,  not  harsh  or  dry. 

Eyes.  Clear,  bright,  good  vision. 

Ears.  Alert  hearing. 

Nose  and  Throat.  No  defects. 

Digestion.  Good,  with  natural  appetite,  proper  elimination. 

Organs  of  Body.  Normal  in  function. 

Nervous  System.  Stable,  alert  mind,  happy  disposition. 

Vitality.  Full  of  “pep/’  not  easily  tired,  resists  infections 
such  as  colds. 

Such  a  body  is  the  most  important  asset  you  can  have  for 
a  happy,  successful  life.  You  cannot  buy  your  body,  but  you 
can  usually  bring  the  body  you  have  nearer  to  this  ideal  by  see¬ 
ing  that  it  has  certain  essentials  for  good  health,  such  as : 

Rest,  sufficient  sleep,  no  overwork.  Fresh  Air. 

Exercise,  outdoors,  whenever  possible.  Safe  Water. 

Cleanliness,  inside  and  outside.  Proper  Food.1 

WHY  DO  WE  EAT? 

When  a  boy  comes  home  from  a  strenuous  game  of  ball,  or 
after  a  hike  in  the  country,  his  chief  interest  is  usually  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  pantry  for  something  to  eat.  He  is  hungry  and  his  only 
reason  for  eating  is  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  food.  Some 
foods  have  especially  good  flavors  which  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
taste  so  that,  even  after  hunger  has  been  satisfied,  they  tempt 
him  to  keep  on  eating.  The  pleasure  derived  from  agreeable 
flavors  then  becomes  the  reason  for  eating.  Occasionally,  appe- 


1  Sunkist  Bulletin,  Food  Lesson  21.  Used  by  permission  of  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange. 
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tite  is  not  very  keen  and  one  eats  at  meal-time  because  of  habit 
rather  than  hunger. 

When  a  boy  is  a  member  of  a  football  or  track  team,  or 
goes  out  for  any  form  of  athletic  sport,  he  goes  into  training. 


*  . . 

Courtesy  of  “Rocky  Mountain  News” 

FIG.  l8. - ENDURANCE  AND  SPEED. 


In  a  large  part  this  training  regime  consists  in  the  selection  of  a 
particular  kind  of  diet  in  order  that  he  may  develop  muscle 
tone,  increase  “wind,”  have  a  supply  of  energy  for  the  strenu¬ 
ous  exercise  in  which  he  will  engage,  and  be  able  to  withstand 
the  severe  strain  of  a  close  game  or  a  long  swim  without  un¬ 
necessary  fatigue.  Food  is  selected,  then,  to  satisfy  particular 
needs  of  the  body. 
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When  a  person  becomes  ill  the  physician  frequently  pre¬ 
scribes  a  special  diet  to  help  the  body  to  overcome  the  disease 
or  to  build  up  the  tissues  which  have  been  broken  down.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  different  reasons  why  food  is  eaten. 
What  were  your  reasons  for  eating  breakfast  today? 

Does  it  not  seem  logical  that  if  special  care  in  food  selection 
will  help  to  produce  a  winning  team,  or  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
an  invalid,  that  the  average,  normal  individual  will  benefit  from 
equal  care  in  the  selection  of  his  meals  ? 

The  study  of  foods  and  the  effects  of  food  on  the  body, 
called  the  science  of  nutrition  or,  frequently,  the  science  of  die¬ 
tetics,  is  receiving  great  attention  in  modern  times.  Everyone 
should  know  the  facts  of  nutrition,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
his  own  health,  but  so  that  he  may  be  an  intelligent  reader  of 
the  many  articles  concerning  new  discoveries  which  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  current  periodicals.  Scientific  terms  used  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  laboratory  are  becoming  common  in  the  conversation  of 
the  public.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  food  materials 
are  using  this  knowledge  in  their  advertisements.  The  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  informed  sufficiently  to  judge  whether  the 
claims  made  in  favor  of  a  product  have  scientific  basis.  As  the 
number  of  similar  foods  produced  by  different  manufacturers 
has  increased,  competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  has  become 
keen.  Radio  has  added  its  power  to  that  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  in  bringing  products  to  the  attention  of  the  buyer. 
Misleading  and  exaggerated  claims  are  made  concerning  food 
products  more  frequently  than  for  any  other  class  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  with  the  possible  exception  of  drugs. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  nearly  does  your  body  conform  to  the  description  of  a  perfect 

body? 

2.  Why  are  boys  always  interested  in  “when  do  we  eat”? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  hunger  and  appetite  ? 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  FOOD 

In  the  consideration  of  food  needs  the  human  body  is  fre¬ 
quently  compared  to  an  engine.  The  automobile  owner  knows 
that  his  car  must  be  in  repair,  with  all  parts  complete,  before  he 
can  expect  efficient  service.  Even  with  careful  attention,  after 
long  use,  certain  parts  are  bound  to  wear  and  must  be  replaced. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  gasoline  to  furnish  the  energy,  or  force, 
to  turn  the  wheels  and  there  must  be  an  adequate  amount  of 
grease,  oil,  and  water  to  regulate  the  functioning  of  all  parts 
and  control  the  temperature.  In  many  respects  there  is  similar¬ 
ity  between  the  needs  of  the  human  engine  and  those  needs  just 
named  for  the  automobile.  For  health  all  parts  of  the  body 
must  be  built  of  the  right  substances.  As  life  processes  cause 
a  breaking  down  and  wearing  away  of  cells,  there  must  be  an 
additional  supply  of  the  building  materials  for  repairs. 

The  energy  which  man  expends  in  breathing,  in  carrying  on 
all  functions  of  his  body,  and  in  all  activities  of  the  day  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  food  which  he  eats.  As  the  automobile  carries  its 
gas  supply,  so,  also,  does  the  well-nourished  individual  carry 
a  reserve  of  stored-up  energy  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
day’s  activities.  Unlike  the  automobile,  if  the  human  reserve 
of  energy  becomes  exhausted,  the  engine  does  not  stop.  In¬ 
stead,  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself  may  be  burned  to  supply  the 
need.  If  this  is  continued  long,  however,  the  results  may  be 
just  as  disastrous  as  it  would  be  to  run  a  car  without  oil  and 
so  burn  out  the  bearings. 

The  body,  like  the  average  automobile,  uses  water  for  tem¬ 
perature  regulation  and  uses  certain  other  foods,  along  with 
water,  for  the  regulation  of  other  processes.  We  may,  then, 
define  a  food  as  a  substance  which,  when  taken  into  the  body, 
will  build  or  repair  tissue,  regulate  body  functions,  or  furnish 
energy  for  its  activities.  When  the  functions  of  food  are  con¬ 
sidered  thus,  its  selection  becomes  a  much  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  hunger  or  the  appeas¬ 
ing  of  a  taste  for  some  pleasant  flavor. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  FOOD 

Chemists,  by  analysis,  have  found  the  human  body  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  elements  : 


per 

per 

cent 

cent 

Oxygen  . 

. 65 

Chlorine  .  . 

.  0.15 

Carbon  . 

.  18 

Magnesium 

.  0.05 

Hydrogen  . 

.  10 

Iron  . 

Nitrogen  . 

.  3-0 

Iodine  .... 

.  0.00004 

Calcium . 

.  1-5 

Copper 

Phosphorus . 

Potassium  . 

.  1.0 

.  o-35 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Very  minute 
amounts 

Sulphur . 

.  0.25 

Fluorine 

Sodium  . 

.  o-i5 

Silicon 

Traces  of  some  other  elements  such  as  Aluminium,  Cobalt,  and 
Nickel  may  perhaps  be  normal  constituents  of  the  body  also,  and  even 
Arsenic  has  been  discussed  as  being  possibly  an  essential  element.2 

Future  research  may  show  other  elements  to  be  present. 
Even  the  elements  which  are  present  in  very  slight  amounts  are 
needed  for  health;  therefore  food  must  be  of  the  variety  which 
will  include  all  the  elements.  If  one  wishes  to  build  a  splendid 
public  building  there  would  be  many  materials  necessary,  such 
as  brick,  stone,  steel,  concrete,  wood,  glass,  and  numerous 
others.  No  quantity  of  brick  would  make  up  for  lack  of  mor¬ 
tar,  nor  could  wood  take  the  place  of  glass.  So  to  build  or 
maintain  the  body,  food  must  be  selected  with  the  purpose  in 
mind  of  supplying  all  the  needed  materials.  This  problem  is 
simplified  by  classifying  all  foods  into  eight  groups  according 
to  the  elements  they  furnish  and  the  purposes  they  serve  in  the 
body. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  combined  to  form  water  make  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Water  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  foods  required  by  the  body. 

2  From  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  4th  Edition,  p.  236.  By- 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 


FIG.  19.— A  SPLENDID  STRUCTURE  RESULTING  FROM  THE  USE  OF 
PROPER  MATERIALS. 
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Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  combination  with  carbon  give  the 
classes  of  foods  which  furnish  the  energy.  These  are  the  su¬ 
gars,  the  starches,  and  the  fats,  all  of  which  are  composed  of 
the  same  three  elements  but  in  different  proportions.  Cellu¬ 
lose  is  another  class  of  food  material  which  has  similar  com¬ 
position  but  in  such  form  that  it  does  not  furnish  energy.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  regulating  food.  Sugars,  starches,  and  cellulose 
together  are  called  the  carbohydrates. 

The  three  elements  already  named,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  in  combination  with  nitrogen  form  the  valuable  build¬ 
ing  material,  protein.  All  proteins  also  contain  sulphur. 

Thus  are  combined  from  five  elements  the  substances  which 
do  most  of  the  building  in  the  body  and  furnish  the  energy. 
The  remaining  elements  are  in  the  mineral  salts  which  build 
certain  tissues  and  regulate  body  processes.  The  vitamins  are 
a  class  of  foods  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  analyzed, 
although  tentative  formulae  have  been  suggested. 

The  Composition  of  the  Classes  of  Foods 
Oxygen  +  Hydrogen  =  Water 

Oxygen  -f-  Hydrogen  +  Carbon  =  Fats,  Sugars,  Starches,  Cellulose 
Oxygen  +  Hydrogen  +  Carbon  +  Nitrogen  +  Sulphur  =  Proteins 


The  Functions  of  the  Classes  of  Foods 


Building 

Energy 

Regulation 

Protein 

Fat 

Water 

Mineral 

Sugar 

Mineral 

Water 

Starch 

Cellulose 

Protein 

Vitamins 

THE  BUILDING  FOODS 

PROTEIN 

Protein  was  given  its  name,  meaning,  in  Greek,  “I  am  first,” 
because  of  its  value  as  a  building  material  for  which  no  other 
food  can  substitute.  The  foods  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
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of  protein  are  milk,  cheese,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  cereals, 
nuts,  peas,  and  beans. 

When  a  protein  food  is  eaten  and  digested  it  is  separated  into 
the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  called  amino  acids. 
There  are  at  least  twenty-one  of  these  amino  acids  but  all  pro- 


FIG.  20. —  BUILDING  FOODS. 


teins  do  not  contain  the  entire  number,  some  yielding  only  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen.  As  these  amino  acids  are  again  combined  in 
the  body  to  form  muscular  tissue,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
a  supply  of  all  the  acids  of  which  human  protein  is  formed. 
There  should  be  a  variety  of  food  proteins  supplied  so  that 
what  one  fails  to  furnish  may  be  supplemented  by  another. 

The  proteins  which  furnish  the  amino  acids  necessary  to 
maintain  life  but  do  not  yield  the  ones  which  will  be  needed  for 
growth  are  called  the  incomplete  proteins.  The  vegetable  pro- 
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teins,  that  is,  cereals,  nuts,  peas  and  beans,  are  in  this  class. 
The  proteins  which  contain  the  amino  acids  which  will  main¬ 
tain  life  and  also  those  which  promote  growth  are  called  the 
complete  proteins.  The  animal  proteins — milk,  eggs,  cheese, 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  PROTEIN 

Beef,  dried  . 30.0% 


Cheese,  American  . 28.8 

Peanuts  . 25.8 

Cod,  salt  . 25.4 

Ham,  fresh  . 25.0 

Beans,  dried  . 22.5 

Chicken  . 21.5 


Beef,  round  . 

Oatmeal  . . 

Eggs  . 

Bread,  whole  wheat 

Bread,  white  . . 

Oysters  . 

Milk,  whole  .  3,3 

FIG.  21. 

fish,  meat,  and  poultry — belong  to  this  class.  Some  of  these 
latter  foods  must  be  included  in  the  diet,  particularly  during  the 
growing  period.  When  the  athlete  is  developing  muscle  and 
the  convalescent  is  rebuilding  tissues  burned  during  illness, 
there  is  greater  need  for  the  complete  proteins.  Milk  is  a  splen¬ 
did  food  to  depend  upon  for  supplementing  other  proteins. 
Protein  is  also  an  energy-yielding  food.  To  form  a  fuel,  the 
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nitrogen  must  be  separated  so  that  the  protein  is  reduced  to 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  same  elements  that  compose 
the  other  energy-yielding  foods.  This  nitrogen  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  through  the  kidneys,  which  may  be  overtaxed  easily  if  too 
much  nitrogen  must  be  excreted.  It  is,  therefore,  harmful  to 
eat  a  large  amount  of  protein  or  to  depend  upon  protein  for 
fuel  instead  of  upon  starch,  sugar,  and  fat.  Since  meat  flavor 
is  appetizing  and  satisfying,  there  is  a  great  tendency,  especially 
among  men,  to  eat  meat  in  too  great  quantity  for  health.  Meat 
once  a  day  is  advocated  as  a  safe  rule  to  be  observed.  Sufficient 
protein  for  the  needs  of  the  body  will  be  provided  if  io  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  daily  fuel  requirement  is  supplied  by  the  protein 
foods.  This  daily  fuel  requirement  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  a  vegetarian  diet?  What  are  the  sources  of  protein  in 

such  a  diet? 

2.  Calculate  your  protein  requirement  for  one  day. 

THE  MINERALS 

Protein  alone  cannot  build  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  tis¬ 
sues  in  the  body.  Muscles,  bones,  teeth,  nerves,  blood — all  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  structures.  Traces  of  many  minerals  are  found; 
therefore,  minerals  must  be  supplied  in  the  needed  quantities. 

The  chief  minerals  used  in  body-building  will  be  considered 
here.  The  bones  and  teeth  contain  most  of  the  calcium  and 
phosphorus;  therefore,  if  these  elements  are  not  supplied,  these 
parts  will  not  be  normal.  The  baby  begins  life  with  soft  bones 
and  without  visible  teeth.  If  sufficient  milk,  an  excellent  source 
of  calcium,  is  given  to  the  baby  the  bones  will  harden  and  when 
the  teeth  appear  they  will  be  properly  built  and  will  be  strong. 
The  popular  slogan,  “A  clean  tooth  never  decays,”  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  true.  If  a  tooth  is  not  built  of  the  right  material  it  is  soft 
and  crumbly  and  an  easy  prey  to  bacteria.  When  the  effect  of 
good  teeth  upon  health  and  appearance  is  appreciated,  we  see 
how  necessary  is  a  supply  of  the  right  building  material. 
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FOOD 

AVEBI6E  HELPING 

{EDIBLE  PORTION) 

AMOUNT  OF  CALCIUM 

MILK,  dKlMMtU 

MILK,  nnULL 

DU  1 ILKMILK 

|  oz.  (1  in.  cube) 

'll  /c  T  \ 

LnbbaL,  AMLK1LAN 
rtirrcr  pattatc 

CHthSb,  LU1 1  Avib 
r  a  i ti  iri  Aurro 

3$  oz.  l.) 

CAULlr  LUWLK 

ORANGES 

SPINACH 

OYSTERS 

BEANS,  NAVY,  DRIED 

4  OZ. 

6  oz.  (1  med.) 

4  oz.  (V4  cup) 

3V2  oz.  (V2  doz.) 
loz.  (¥2  cup,  cooked) 

CELERY 

2  oz.  (2-3  stalks) 

EGG 

2  oz.  (1  egg) 

BREAD,  WHITE,  MILK 

2  oz.  (2  slices) 

wmm 

CARROTS 

2  oz. 

■■ 

BEANS,  STRING 

2  oz.  (V2  cup) 

mm 

CABBAGE,  RAW 

PEAS,  CANNED 

2  oz.  (*/2  cup) 

3Vz  oz.  (V2  cup) 

MB 

Amount  of  Calcium 

POTATOES 

PEAS,  DRIED 

S  oz.  (1  med.) 
loz.(]/2  cup,  cooked) 

mm 

in  a  Serving  of  Some 

OATS,  ROLLED, COOKED  4|  oz.  (V4  cap) 
PEAS,  GREEN  2  oz.  04  cup) 

"" 

Common  Foods 

BEEF  ROUND,  LEAN 

4  oz. 

mm 

VEAL  BREAST 

4  oz. 

■» 

LAMB  BREAST 

VEAL  LEG 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

m 

Include  in  the  Diet 

LIVER,  BEEF 

HAM 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

m 

m 

Foods  Rich  in  Calcium 

PEANUTS  Vz  oz.  (20  nuts) 

WALNUTS  */*  oz.  (8-10  nuts) 

TOMATOES  4  oz.  (1  med.) 

UMB  CHOPS,  BROILED  3$  oz.  (2  chops) 

m 

m 

m 

m 

rAww  can,  t  . 

MMara:  meoicai 

PORK  CHOPS 

3|  oz.  (1  chop) 

m 

RICE,  WHITE,  STEAMED  4  oz.  (3A  cup) 

t 

Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 
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PHOSPHORUS 

FOOD  MEMGE  HEUI1#  AMOUNT  OF  FBOSPHOBOS 

(■mini  D  DADTIAM 
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4  oz. 
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luiuV)  jiuiumLi/ 
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LmuD  vltV/r will 

MIIK  WHftIF 
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IUIUV)  If  flV/LL 

CHFFSF  AMFRICAN 

0/2  02*  \  3  CUp/ 

|  oz.  (1  in.  cube) 

11/,  A,  fl L  JftT  \ 

VllCLJL)  AluLlUV/Ul 

OYSTFRS 

v  I  JILIVJ 

RFANS  NAVY  ftRIFn 

J/Z  OL  l/Z  UOZ.; 

DLAjl J,  HAY  I)  U1ULU 

OATS  RftI  I  FI)  CftftKFft 

1  oz.  (V2  cop,  cooked) 

A  4  *■  /I /r%  n»i 

UA 1  Of  IWLLLL/,  VVvaU/ 

PEAS,  CANNED 

F  rr 

^5  oz.  1/2  cup/ 

3Vi  oz.  (Vi  cap) 

mammm 

Hull 

POTATOES 

SPINACH 

PEAS,  GREEN 

ALMONDS 

PEANUTS 

BREAD,  WHITE,  MILK 
ORANGES 

BANANAS 

BEANS,  STRING 

PRUNES 

CARROTS 

TURNIPS 

Z  oz.  (I  tgg) 

5  oz.  (1  med.) 

4  oz.  (V2  cup) 

2  oz.  (V2  cap) 

Vioz.  (12-15  nuts) 

Vi  oz.  (20  null) 

2  oz.  (2  slices) 

6  oz.  (1  med.) 

4  oz.  (1  small) 

2  oz.  (Vi  cop) 

1  oz.  (3  med.) 

2  oz. 

2  oz.  (Vi  cup) 

-  Amount  of 

"  Phosphorus  in  a 

Serving  of  Some 
Common  Foods 

...Include  in  the 
Diet  Foods  Rich 

BEETS 

WALNUTS 

APPLES 

RICE,WHITE,STEAMED 

2  oz. 

Vi  oz.  (8*10  nuts) 

4  oz.  (1  small) 

4  oz.  (V4  cup) 

■ 

in  Phosphorus 

WmSSSSSB 

Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 
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Iron  is  an  important  constituent  of  every  cell  in  the  body. 
The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  carry  iron  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
veying  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  cells  where  the  burning 
of  the  food  takes  place.  The  use  of  copper  is  not  understood 
so  well,  but  copper  seems  to  aid  the  body  in  the  utilization  of 
iron.  The  individual  who  is  anemic,  that  is  to  say,  lacks  suffi¬ 
cient  iron  in  the  blood,  is  lacking  in  energy  and  “pep,”  just  as 
is  the  furnace  fire  which  has  a  poor  draft.  He  is  tired,  listless, 
and  not  able  to  keep  up  with  all  the  activities  of  a  normal 
person. 

How  to  meet  the  calcium,  iron,  and  phosphorus  require¬ 
ment.  Amounts  of  foods  required  to  yield  the  same  quantity 
of  calcium : 


1  pt.  milk 

2  oz.  or  a  2-in.  cube  of  American  cheese 
35  potatoes  of  average  size 

100  slices  of  white  bread 
10  lb.  lean  beef 
12  eggs 

15  medium  carrots 


Amounts  of  foods  required  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of 
phosphorus : 

1  pt.  milk 
6  oz.  beef 
6  potatoes 

4 Yz  c.  cooked  oatmeal 
4  heads  lettuce 
4^  eggs 


Amounts  of  foods  required  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of 
iron : 

1  egg 

2  oz.  beef 

54  c.  spinach 
1%  c.  string  beans 
6-7  prunes 
54  c.  raisins 
254  c.  milk 
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IRON  and  COPPER 


FOOD 


AVERAGE  HELPING 

(EDIBLE  PORTION  I 


COPPER 


AMOUNT  OF  IRON 


LIVER 

4  oz. 

★  *★1 

HEART 

4  oz. 

BEEF,  LEAN 

4  oz. 

★  1 

LAMB  LEG 

4  oz. 

*  1 

HAM 

4  oz. 

OYSTERS 

3V2  oz.  (V*  doz.) 

★  ★★1 

SWEETBREADS 

4  oz. 

VEAL 

4  oz. 

★  1 

SPINACH 

4  oz.  (Vz  cup) 

★  1 

MOLASSES 

V/2  oz.  (2  T.) 

★  *★1 

WHEAT  BRAN 

V2  oz. 

★  1 

BREAD,  GRAHAM,  MILK 

2  oz.  (2  slices) 

★  1 

POTATOES 

5  oz.  (1  med.) 

★  1 

EGG 

2  oz.  (1  egg) 

★  1 

BREAD,  Whole  Wheat,  Milk 

2  oz.  (2  slices) 

★  1 

OATS,  Rolled,  Cooked 

4|  oz.  (V2  cup) 

★  1 

STRAWBERRIES 

6  oz.  (3A  cup) 

★  1 

CHOCOLATE  OR  COCOA 

1  oz.  (4  T.) 

★  ★★1 

MUSHROOMS 

4  oz.  (5  fresh) 

★  *★1 

CURRANTS 

4  oz.  (3A  cup) 

PEAS,  SPLIT 

2  oz.  (§  cup) 

★  ★★1 

FISH 

4  oz. 

★  1 

PRUNES 

1  oz.  (3  med.) 

*  1 

DATES 

1  oz.  (3-4) 

★  1 

ONIONS 

4  oz.  (2  med.) 

★  1 

BANANAS 

4  oz.  (1  small) 

★  1 

BREAD,  WHITE,  MILK 

2  oz.  (2  slices) 

★  1 

BEANS,  STRING 

2  oz.  (V2  cup) 

*  1 

RAISINS 

1  oz.  (2  T.) 

★  1 

PINEAPPLE 

4  oz.  (V2  cup) 

★  1 

MILK,  WHOLE 

8V2  oz.  (I  cup) 

*  1 

ALMONDS 

V2  oz.  (12-15  nuts) 

★  ★★( 

LETTUCE 

2  oz.  (Vi  head) 

*  | 

BEETS 

2  oz.  (V2  cup) 

★  1 

CARROTS 

2  oz. 

★  1 

APPLES 

4  oz.  (1  small) 

★  1 

PEANUTS 

V2  oz.  (20  nuts) 

★  ★★l 

Iron  and  Copper  in 
a  Serving  of  Some 
Common  Foods 

Include  in  the  Diet 
Foods  Containing 
Iron  and  Copper 


★  ★★  excellent  source  of  copper 


★  contaiss  copper 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 

FIG.  24. 
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A  pint  of  milk  per  day  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  to  insure 
enough  of  these  important  building  minerals  for  the  adult. 
The  growing  child  should,  if  possible,  have  a  quart  of  milk 
daily. 

WATER 

Water  is  present  in  all  cells  of  the  body,  making  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight.  This  water  is  lost  through  evaporation  in 
perspiration  and  respiration  and  through  excretion.  The  loss 
of  water  is  increased  with  severe  activity.  Reports  have  been 
made  of  a  football  player  who  lost  14  pounds  in  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  of  which  13.75  pounds  were  calculated  to  be  water, 
and  of  a  marathon  runner  who  lost  8.5  pounds  in  three  hours.3 
It  is  natural  to  be  thirsty  after  severe  exercise  as  that  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  prompting  one  to  replenish  the  water  which  was 
lost.  Six  to  eight  glasses  of  water  per  day  are  neces¬ 
sary  FOR  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  THE  ADULT. 

THE  ENERGY  FOODS 

Fire  as  a  source  of  heat  is  a  phenomenon  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  The  transformation  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat 
into  motive  energy,  as  in  the  steam  engine,  is  a  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  scientific  principle.  Many  individuals  do  not  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  the  production  of  heat  and  of  motive  energy 
in  their  own  bodies  is  brought  about  by  oxidation,  or  to  use 
a  more  common  term,  the  burning  of  food.  Oxygen  is  being 
breathed  continually  into  the  lungs,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  carried  along  with  the  food  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  cells  the  oxygen  and  food  unite  or  burn  with  resulting 
energy  formation.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  is  formed  as  a 
waste  product  is  carried  back  by  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  where 
it  is  exhaled. 


3  F.  G.  Benedict,  and  E.  P.  Joslin,  A  Study  of  Metabolism  in  Severe  Diabetes ,  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  of  Washington,  Pub.  No.  i;6,  1912. 
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As  in  all  furnaces,  there  is  not  complete  efficiency  and  the 
food  materials  which  are  not  entirely  burned  are  lost  as  waste 
material.  The  amount  of  energy  obtained  by  oxidizing  food 
inside  the  body  and  that  obtained  by  burning  the  food  outside  I 


FIG.  25. - ENERGY  FOODS. 


the  body  are  so  very  close  that  the  latter  method  is  used  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  results  will  be  when  a  food  is  eaten.  Since 
this  process  requires  the  measurement  of  very  small  amounts 
of  heat,  a  special  unit,  called  the  Calorie,  is  used.  This  is 
merely  another  of  the  many  measurement  units  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  such  as  inches,  tons,  quarts,  or  degrees  on  the 
thermometer.  A  Calorie  is  no  more  visible  than  is  the  heat 
that  raises  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer. 
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The  instrument  used  to  measure  this  energy  is  called  a  cal¬ 
orimeter,  or  Calorie  measure.  It  consists  of  two  vessels,  one 
within  the  other,  with  the  space  between  the  two  filled  with  a 

£ 


v 


FIG.  26. - A  BOMB  CALORIMETER. 


A.  STEEL  BOMB  HOLDING  SAMPLE. 

B.  CAN  CONTAINING  WATER  IN  WHICH  BOMB  (a)  IS  PLACED. 

C.  DOUBLE- WALLED  CONTAINER  IN  WHICH  CAN  (b)  IS  PLACED. 

D.  MOTOR-DRIVEN  STIRRER  TO  AGITATE  WATER. 

E.  THERMOMETER. 

F.  ELECTRICAL  CONNECTION  FOR  WIRES  TO  BOMB  TO  IGNITE  FUSE 

AND  TO  STIRRER. 

G.  OXYGEN  TANK. 

H.  GAS  METER  TO  MEASURE  OXYGEN  INTRODUCED  INTO  BOMB. 

known  weight  of  water.  The  outer  wall  and  lid  are  constructed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat.  By  electrical  connection  the 
food  to  be  tested,  which  is  placed  in  the  inner  container,  is 
burned  and  the  resulting  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  Read¬ 
ing  the  thermometer,  which  is  suspended  through  the  lid  into 
the  water,  tells  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
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Courtesy  of  Emerson  Apparatus  Go., 
Melrose,  Massachusetts 


FIG.  27. - BOMB  CALORIMETER. 

A.  PLATINUM  DISH  HOLDING 

FOOD  SAMPLE. 

B.  BOMB  FILLED  WITH  OXYGEN 

ENCLOSING  FOOD  SAMPLE. 

C.  CAN  HOLDING  WATER. 

D.  OUTER  DOUBLE-WALLED  IN¬ 

SULATION  JACKET. 

E.  FUSE  WHICH  IS  IGNITED  BY 

ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

F.  WATER  STIRRER. 

G.  THERMOMETER. 

H.  ELECTRIC  WIRES. 


weight  of  water  has  been 
heated.  A  Calorie  is  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  1  kg.  of  water 
1  degree,  Centigrade.  It  is 
possible,  then,  to  burn  sugar 
and  starch,  fat  and  protein 
to  ascertain  how  many  Cal¬ 
ories  of  energy  they  will 
yield  and  then  to  compute 
the  fuel  value  of  a  meal. 

Experiments  have  shown 
the  following  results: 

1  gm.  Protein  will  yield  4  Cal¬ 
ories 

1  gm.  Sugar  will  yield  4  Cal¬ 
ories 

1  gm.  Starch  will  yield  4  Cal¬ 
ories 

1  gm.  Fat  will  yield  9  Calories 

Because  an  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  most  foods 
will  give  one  Calorie  of 
heat,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  think  of  foods  in  terms 
of  the  quantity  which  will 
yield  100  Calories.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  100 
C.  portions  of  some  common 
foods. 
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ioo  Calorie  Portions  of  Common  Foods 
Cereal  Foods  Fruits 


Bread,  white 

i  slice  y2 

Apple 

1  large 

Bread,  Graham 

2  slices  Y&" 

Banana 

1  large 

Bread,  corn 

I W  X  2."  X  2r/ 

Cantaloupe 

Y  medium 

Biscuit 

2  small 

Dates 

4 

Cornflakes 

i/4C. 

Grapes 

1  Ig.  bunch 

Crackers,  soda 

4 

Grapefruit 

y2  small 

Crackers,  Graham 

2 

Lemon 

3  Lrge 

Hominy,  cooked 

M  c. 

Olives,  green 

6-8 

Macaroni,  cooked 

I  c. 

Orange 

1  large 

Macaroni,  cooked 

Orange  juice 

1  c. 

with  cheese 

Me. 

Peach,  fresh 

3  med. 

Muffins 

1  average 

Peach,  canned 

2  halves  and 

Oatmeal,  cooked 

1  c. 

2  T.  juice 

Pancakes 

1  y/2”  diam. 

Pineapple,  canned 

y2  slice 

Rice,  cooked 

6  T. 

Prunes 

3-4 

Shredded  wheat 

1  biscuit 

Raisins 

Me. 

Waffle 

%  6"  diam. 

Raspberries 

iMc. 

Rhubarb 

3M  c. 

Strawberries 

1 M  c. 

Dairy  Products 

Meat ,  Eggs,  Fish 

Butter 

1  T. 

Bacon 

y2  slice 

Buttermilk 

ij4c. 

Chicken,  sliced 

4"  x  2y2n  x  y: 

Cheese,  American 

i%"  cube 

Eggs 

HA 

Cheese,  Cottage 

5/2  T. 

Fish,  cod,  salt 

2M  T. 

Cream,  cereal 

Me. 

Fish,  halibut 

3"X2^"XI" 

Cream,  whipped 

2  T. 

Fish,  salmon 

M  c. 

Milk,  whole 

n  c. 

Ham 

2"  X  4"  X  Y\ 

Milk,  condensed 

M  c. 

Hamburg  steak 

2.y2n  cake 

Lamb  chop 

y2”  thick 

Liver 

1  lg.  serving 

Oysters 

%C- 

Pork  chop 

y2"  thick 

Sausage 

2 

Steak,  round 

4 "x3"x-r 
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Vegetables  Miscellaneous 


Beans,  baked 

Me. 

Cake,  plain 

cube 

Beans,  Lima 

%  c. 

Chocolate,  milk, 

Beans,  string 

C. 

sweet 

2^"xi"xyg" 

Beets 

4  med. 

Cocoa 

3/2  T. 

Cabbage,  shredded 

5  c- 

Cocoa,  beverage 

Carrots 

2  med. 

made  of  milk 

%c. 

Cauliflower 

i  very  sm.  hd. 

Cocoa,  beverage 

Celery,  chopped 

4  c. 

half  water 

%c. 

Corn,  canned 

%  c. 

Cookies,  plain 

2  average 

Corn,  green 

2  pcs.  6"  long  Cornstarch 

Eggplant 

i  sm. 

pudding 

M  c. 

Lettuce 

2 lg.  heads 

Custard 

%c. 

Onions 

3  med. 

Doughnuts 

M  med. 

Peas 

X  c- 

Flour 

yAc. 

Potato,  sweet 

M  med. 

Fudge,  choc. 

ij^'x  y4"xi" 

Potato,  white 

i  med. 

Gingerbread 

1"  x  2"  x  2" 

Spinach 

3  c- 

Honey 

iT. 

Tomatoes 

5  sm. 

Ice  cream 

Me. 

Tomatoes,  canned 

i%  c. 

Jello,  fruit 

Me. 

Tomato  juice 

iH  c. 

Jelly 

iT. 

Mayonnaise 

iT. 

Peanut  butter 

iT. 

Peanuts 

24 

Pie 

V\2  aver,  pie 

Sauce,  cream 

Me. 

Soup,  bouillon 

4  c. 

Soup,  cream 

Me. 

Soup,  vegetable 

1  c. 

Sugar 

2  T. 

Syrup 

2  T. 

Tapioca  pudding 

Me. 

THE  ENERGY  REQUIRED 

When  the  energy  values  of  foods  are  known,  only  part  of  the 
necessary  information  has  been  gathered.  The  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  how  much  energy  is  used  by  the  body  in  its  daily  ac¬ 
tivities.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  body  and  the 
automobile,  a  man  may  know  that  he  can  get  seventeen  miles 
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to  a  gallon  of  gas,  but  he  must  know,  also,  how  many  miles  he 
is  going  to  travel,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
gasoline. 

You  are  all  conscious  of  the  body  temperature  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  maintained.  You  are,  also,  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
heat  is  thrown  off  from  the  body.  Did  you  ever  enter  an  audi¬ 
torium  early  and  feel  that  the  room  was  very  cool,  but  after  the 


FIG.  28. - CHANGES  IN  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CHILDREN 

WITH  AGE.* 


A.  BASAL  METABOLISM. 

B.  INCREASE  DUE  TO  TAKING  OF  FOOD. 

C.  ESTIMATED  ALLOWANCE  FOR  ACTIVITY  AND  GROWTH. 

audience  had  assembled  feel  uncomfortably  warm?  What  was 
the  probable  source  of  this  increased  heat?  Why  do  you  get 
very  warm  when  skating  on  a  cold  night? 

Careful  scientific  experiments  have  measured  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  off  from  the  body  and  found  that  the  energy  used 
depends  upon  an  individual’s  weight,  age,  activity  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  sex. 

Even  when  one  is  resting  quietly  in  bed  or  is  sleeping,  there 
is  some  activity  within  the  body.  The  heart  is  beating,  breath¬ 
ing  is  resulting  from  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
chest  muscles,  and  certain  other  muscles  are  flexed,  holding  the 

*  From  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  The  Foundations  of  Nutrition.  By  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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body  in  position.  This  energy  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
life  without  any  activity  is  called  the  basal  energy  requirement. 
To  this  basal  requirement  is  added  the  energy  used  in  activity 
and  for  growth.  Since  some  food  is  not  completely  utilized  but 
is  lost  as  waste  material,  there  should  be  a  margin  of  safety  pro¬ 
vided  by  eating  slightly  more  food  than  the  actual  requirement. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  more  work,  or  takes  more  energy, 
to  carry  a  set  of  books  up  a  flight  of  stairs  than  it  does  to  carry 
a  notebook.  We  often  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  when 
we  climb  the  stairs,  even  without  carrying  any  load,  we  are 
lifting  our  own  weight.  It  is  more  work  for  a  boy  weighing 
190  pounds  to  go  upstairs  than  it  is  for  a  boy  weighing  130 
pounds.  The  stout  man  running  for  the  street  car  expends 
more  energy  than  the  slender  sprinter. 

The  baby  and  the  child  use  greater  energy  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  than  does  the  adult.  This  is  largely  because  of 
the  use  of  material  for  growth  and,  also,  because  of  the  great 
activity  of  a  normal  child.  The  very  old  person  uses  less  energy 
than  the  younger  one  because  there  is  a  gradual  slowing-up  of 
all  life  processes  after  middle-age  and  usually,  also,  less  activity. 

There  is  another  type  of  calorimeter,  not  to  measure  the 
energy  value  of  foods  as  the  one  already  described,  but  to 
measure  the  energy  used  by  individuals  in  various  kinds  of 
activities.  It  is  really  a  small  room  with  such  complicated 
structure  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  person  live  within  it  for 
many  hours  and  an  accurate  measurement  be  made  of  the  heat 
given  off  from  his  body  as  he  sleeps  or  performs  various  kinds 
of  work.  The  energy  used  in  many  types  of  activity  has  been 
tested,  from  that  used  while  sitting  quietly  listening  to  pleasant 
music,  to  that  used  in  taking  a  final  examination  by  a  young 
medical  student.  The  energy  required  for  all  degrees  of  work 
has  been  tested — from  typing  to  severe  exercise  on  the  rowing 
machine.  From  such  experiments  the  following  table  has  been 
compiled :  4 

4  From  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  The  Foundations  of  Nutrition.  By  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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Calories  Used  per 

Activity  Pound  per  Hour 

Sleeping  .  0.42 

Sitting  at  rest  .  0.65 

Very  light  exercise  .  0.88 

Light  exercise  .  1.10 

Moderate  exercise  .  1.88 

Severe  exercise  .  2.92 

Very  severe  exercise  .  3.90 

Let  us  compute  the  energy  requirement  of  a  high  school  boy, 
weighing  175  pounds.  After  recording  his  schedule  for  a  typi¬ 
cal  day,  we  find  his  time  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Sleep .  10  hours 

Sitting  at  rest  .  7  hours 

(Classes,  meals,  study) 

Light  exercise .  2  hours 

(Walking  to  and  from  school  and  about 
building) 

Moderate  exercise .  3  hours 

(Gym  and  sports  after  school) 

Severe  exercise  .  2  hours 

(Heavy  lifting,  strenuous  sports) 

Total  .  24  hours 

Hours  Weight  C .  per  Lb.  per  Hr.  Calories 

10  175  0.42  735 

7  175  0.65  796 

2  17s  1. 10  385 

3  175  i-88  987 

2  175  2.92  1,022 


Total  .  3,925 

Compare  this  requirement  with  that  of  a  lighter  boy  who 
does  not  lead  as  active  a  life. 
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Sleep  .  8  hours 

Sitting  at  rest  .  13  hours 

(Classes,  meals,  study,  picture  show) 

Light  exercise  .  2  hours 

(Walking  to  school,  between  classes) 

Moderate  exercise  .  1  hour 

(Gym,  chores  at  home) 

Total  .  24  hours 

Hours  Weight  C.  per  Lb.  per  Hr.  Calories 

8  140  0.42  470 

13  140  0.65  1,183 

2  140  1. 10  308 

1  140  1.88  263 


Total  .  2,224 


A  girl  or  woman  of  the  same  weight  and  doing  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  work  as  a  boy  or  man  will  use  slightly  less 
energy. 

Mental  work,  which  is  the  use  of  nervous  rather  than  mus¬ 
cular  energy,  does  not  seem  to  increase  our  food  needs.  An 
interesting  proof  of  this  was  made  in  a  test  with  some  college 
students.  These  young  men  were  given  a  severe  final  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  calorimeter  and  their  heat  output  measured.  Later 
they  were  allowed  to  sit  quietly,  without  any  work,  in  the  cal¬ 
orimeter  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  There  was  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  energy  used.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  normally 
intelligent  being  to  be  without  thought.  The  same  energy  is 
used  whether  one  is  thinking  out  a  geometric  proof  or  ponder¬ 
ing  over  the  joys  of  the  dance  he  attended  the  night  before. 
He  may  feel  more  tired  in  the  former  case  because  his  muscles 
were  tense  and  he  unconsciously  held  himself  in  a  strained  posi¬ 
tion.  This  difference,  however,  is  due  to  use  of  muscular  and 
not  nervous  energy.  The  waste  products  from  burning  food 
material  to  obtain  this  energy  accumulate  in  the  tense  muscle, 
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giving  a  feeling  of  fatigue  or,  sometimes,  soreness.  Our  tend¬ 
ency  to  stretch  or  move  about  to  relieve  this  fatigue  increases 
circulation  so  that  these  waste  products  are  carried  away  and 
the  tired  feeling  disappears. 

SUGAR,  STARCH,  AND  FAT 

Sugars,  starches,  and  fats  have  been  named  as  classes  of 
foods  which  should  be  depended  upon  as  sources  of  energy 
rather  than  protein. 

Sugar  in  the  form  of  glucose  is  always  present  in  the  blood 
and  is  being  burned  continually,  furnishing  the  constant  heat  of 
the  body  and  energy  for  our  activities.  When  the  normal  sugar 
content  of  the  blood  is  reached,  any  excess  sugar  which  has 
been  eaten  is  stored  in  the  liver  in  a  form  called  glycogen.  This 
supply  may  be  drawn  upon  very  quickly  to  replace  the  blood 
sugar  as  it  is  burned.  Many  circumstances  cause  this  rapid 
increase  in  sugar  in  the  blood  stream.  If  another  boy  says 
something  to  you  which  makes  you  very  angry  you  immediately 
get  “hot  under  the  collar,”  as  you  express  it  frequently.  What 
really  happened  was  that  a  message  went  very  quickly  from 
your  brain  to  your  sugar  storehouse  in  the  liver,  by  way  of  the 
adrenal  gland,  telling  that  organ  to  throw  an  extra  supply  of 
fuel  into  circulation.  This  fuel  was  immediately  burned  to 
give  you  energy  to  fight,  or  to  run,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
a  boy  you  are.  If  you  controlled  your  impulse  to  do  either,  the 
extra  energy  was  felt  in  the  form  of  the  heat  which  you  noticed. 
There  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  individual  ran  at 
unusual  speed  or  exerted  almost  unheard-of  strength  in  face  of 
great  danger.  These  cases  illustrate  the  possibility  of  drawing 
upon  our  energy  reserve. 

Sugar  eaten  in  excess  of  that  which  can  be  stored  in  the  liver 
is  then  transformed  into  fat  and  accumulated  in  the  body. 
When  sugar  is  taken  into  the  body  it  is  very  quickly  digested 
and  reaches  the  blood  faster  than  any  other  food.  This  is  the 
reason  why  wrestlers  are  often  given  some  lumps  of  sugar  just 
before  a  bout,  and  why  chocolate,  raisins,  dates,  and  similar 
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sweets  are  convenient  for  the  hiker  or  mountain  climber  to  carry 
with  him.  They  are  concentrated  foods  and,  when  eaten,  the 
effect  is  felt  quickly  as  new  energy  to  relieve  fatigue. 

Sugar  in  undiluted  form  is  irritating  to  the  tissues.  The  per- 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  CARBOHYDRATE 

Sugar  . 

Marmalade  . 

Honey  . . 

Rice  . 

Dates,  dried  . 

Raisins  . 

Macaroni  . 

Crackers,  soda  _ 

Oatmeal  . 

Beans,  Lima,  dried 

Bread,  white  . 

Chocolate  . 

Bananas  . 

Com,  sweet  . 

Potatoes,  white  ... 

Oranges  . 

Carrots  . 

Milk,  whole  . 

FIG.  29. 

son  who  has  taken  a  bite  of  candy  with  a  tooth  which  has  a 
cavity  can  give  evidence  of  this.  Too  much  sugar  in  concen¬ 
trated  form  should  not  be  used  because  of  this  irritating  quality 
and  because  it  spoils  the  appetite  for  other  foods.  Not  more 
than  two  tablespoons  per  day  should  be  included  in  our  food  as 
sugar  on  cereals  or  fruits  or  in  beverages.  In  addition,  sugar 
in  its  natural  form  in  fruits  and  as  it  is  present  in  other  foods 
will  insure  an  adequate  supply. 

Starch  in  the  form  of  cereals  and  breads  and  in  many  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  our  energy  and  should  furnish 
one-third  of  the  Calories  consumed.  These  are  cheap  foods  as 
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well  as  excellent  ones.  In  the  process  of  digestion  starch  is 
changed  into  sugar  and  then  utilized  as  we  have  described  for 
sugar.  The  process  of  digestion  is  slow  so  that  the  energy 
from  starch  is  released  gradually,  giving  to  these  foods  a  satis¬ 
fying  quality  which  holds  over  from  one  meal  to  the  next. 

FAT 

If  you  have  read  any  stories  of  life  in  the  far  north  you  have 
learned  of  the  quantities  of  fat  eaten  by  the  Eskimos.  These 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  FAT 

Lard  . 100.0% 

Blitter  . 

Bacon  . 

Almonds  . 

Chocolate  . 

Cheese,  American 

Cocoa  . 

Olives,  ripe  . 

Cream  . 

Pie,  mince  . 

Eggs  . 

Beef,  round  . 

Milk  . 

FIG.  30. 

people  found  by  experience  that  they  were  warmer  and  more 
comfortable  in  the  extreme  cold  when  they  used  fat  in  large 
amounts.  This  can  be  explained  readily  when  we  have  learned 
that  fat  furnishes  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  heat  per 
gram  as  the  other  energy  foods.  Fat  is  very  slowly  digested  and 
slows  up  the  digestion  of  other  foods  with  which  it  is  eaten. 
This  explains  the  slow  digestion  of  fried  foods.  When  eaten  in 
excess  of  that  which  is  needed  for  immediate  energy,  fat  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  body  fat  and  stored.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  stored  fat  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  act  as 
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a  pad  of  protection  for  the  internal  organs.  Fat  serves  as  an 
insulation  to  prevent  too  much  loss  of  heat  and  also  seems  to 
protect  the  nerves  from  undue  irritation.  Why  is  it  that  the 
cartoonist  who  wishes  to  picture  a  jolly  man  always  draws  a 
fat  one,  and  for  the  cross,  unreasonable  individual,  a  very  thin 
person?  Do  you  remember  Caesar’s  comment,  “Let  me  have 
men  about  me  that  are  fat ;  sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep 
o’nights :  Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, — such  men 
are  dangerous”  ? 5 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  fat  may  mean  better  appear¬ 
ance  and  a  more  even  disposition,  too  much  fat  stored  may  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  carry  about,  a  strain  upon  the  heart,  and  re¬ 
sult  in  greatly  lowered  efficiency.  It  is  just  as  undesirable  to 
be  too  much  overweight  as  too  great  a  per  cent  underweight. 
Within  the  limits  of  7  per  cent  under  and  10  per  cent  over 
average  weight  is  considered  a  safe  range  for  a  person  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  record  of  an  average  school  day,  showing  the  activity  en¬ 
gaged  in  each  hour.  Classify  the  various  activities  as  to  severity. 
Calculate  the  energy  that  you  used  that  day. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  all  the  food  you  eat  for  two  days.  Calculate  the 
Calorie  value.  How  does  the  Calorie  content  compare  with  the 
energy  used? 

3.  Plan  the  meals  for  yourself  for  one  week  which  will  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  protein  and  fat,  sufficient  Calories,  and  a  generous  supply  of 
minerals. 

4.  Give  a  complete  description  of  the  bomb  Calorimeter;  of  the  res¬ 
piration  Calorimeter;  of  the  Benedict  portable  respiration  appara¬ 
tus. 

5.  When  is  it  best  to  eat  candy? 

6.  Why  do  not  water  and  mineral  salts  yield  energy  in  the  body? 

7.  Is  eating  an  ice  cream  soda  a  good  way  to  “cool  off”? 


5  Julius  Casar,  Act  I,  Scene  II. 
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REGULATING  FOODS 

While  the  complete  motor  in  good  repair  and  a  supply  of  gas 
are  necessary  for  our  auto  trip,  we  know  that  we  would  meet 
with  serious  difficulty  if  we  attempted  to  run  without  the  regu¬ 
lating  factors,  oil  and  water. 

In  the  discussion  of  minerals  as  building  materials  for  the 
body  we  considered  them  as  necessary  for  bone  and  tooth  and 
blood  structure,  but  we  now  have  to  think  of  their  regulatory 
functions. 

The  ability  of  the  muscles  to  contract  when  stimulated,  the 
power  of  the  nerves  to  transmit  impulses,  the  exchange  of 
food,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  between  the  blood  and  the 
cells  are  all  regulated  by  the  minerals.  Certain  minerals  are 
necessary  to  form  the  secretions  of  the  glands  which  regulate 
digestion  and  control  many  other  functions.  In  short,  life 
processes  are  dependent  upon  the  mineral  supply. 

The  minerals  present  in  the  body  have  been  named  on  page 
59.  Particular  consideration  will  be  given  here  only  to  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  diet.  When  these 
are  provided,  the  remaining  minerals  are  also  present,  since 
they  occur  in  the  same  foods. 

CALCIUM 

Calcium,  in  addition  to  the  general  functions  just  named, 
controls  the  power  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  when  a  cut  or  wound  occurs.  A  “bleeder”  is  one 
who  lacks  calcium,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  that  individual 
bleeding  to  death  from  even  a  slight  cut.  This  condition  is  to 
some  extent  hereditary.  Calcium  also  seems  to  control  our  use 
of  the  other  minerals.  For  example,  a  person  can  get  along 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  iron  if  he  is  having  a  large  amount  of 
calcium  in  his  food. 

Calcium  occurs  largely  as  a  phosphate  salt,  so  that  the  phos¬ 
phorus  requirement  is  closely  associated  with  the  calcium. 
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Henry  C.  Sherman,  a  noted  scientist,  states  the  calcium  require¬ 
ment  as  follows : 6 


For  children  of  all  ages  from  3  to  13  years,  inclusive,  an  average 
intake  of  not  less  than  one  gram  of  calcium  per  day  (at  least  twice  as 


much  as  the  maintenance  requirement  of  an  average  man)  is  needed 
to  support  an  optimal  rate  of  storage  in  the  normally  growing  child. 
But  the  experiments  also  show  that  better  storage  resulted  when  the 
calcium  was  furnished  mainly  in  the  form  of  milk,  than  when  even 
one-half  of  the  milk  was  replaced  by  vegetables  of  equal  calcium  con¬ 
tent,  even  though  the  vegetables  were  selected  and  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  to  make  them  suitable  and  as  acceptable  to  the  children 
as  possible.  Hence  it  seems  better  to  state  the  optimal  intake  not  as 
such  a  weight  of  calcium,  merely,  but  as  a  diet  containing  about  1,000 


6  From  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  4th  Edition,  pp.  290-291. 
Used  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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grams  (or  1  qt.)  of  milk  per  day  together  with  other  foods  suitable  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  Such  a  dietary  will  practically  always  contain  1.0 
gram  or  more  of  calcium  and  a  proportionately  liberal  amount  of  phos¬ 
phorus  as  well  as  an  excellent  protein  and  vitamin  content. 

IRON 

Iron  as  an  important  constituent  of  blood  has  been  discussed 
in  the  section  on  building  foods.  It  has  also  a  regulatory  func¬ 
tion  in  carrying  the  oxygen  to  the  cells  and  stimulating  cell 
activity.  The  chief  sources  of  iron  are  green  vegetables,  egg- 
yolk,  and  liver.  The  great  value  of  liver  in  helping  to  overcome 
anemia,  or  lack  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  has  been  one  of 
the  great  discoveries  in  nutrition  in  recent  years.  About  0.015 
gram  of  iron  per  day  is  an  average  requirement,  but  this  varies 
with  age  and  sex. 

IODINE 

Iodine,  of  which  there  is  only  a  trace,  has  assumed  great  im¬ 
portance  since  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  necessary  substance 
for  the  production  of  an  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
This  secretion  seems  to  control  the  rate  at  which  food  is  burned 
to  give  energy,  to  affect  the  storage  of  excess  fat,  and  affects 
mentality.  If  sufficient  iodine  is  not  present,  the  thyroid  gland 
may  become  diseased,  a  condition  called  goiter. 

Iodine  is  found  in  sea-weed  and  is  present  in  sea-water  and 
sea-fish.  Evaporation  of  sea-water  carries  iodine  into  the  air 
along  the  coasts  and  so  drinking  water  and  vegetables  grown 
near  the  shore  contain  iodine,  whereas  there  is  practically  none 
in  the  water  and  vegetables  of  inland  sections.  Surveys  have 
shown  an  alarming  number  of  cases  of  goiter  in  some  inland 
states. 

To  protect  those  living  in  such  states  a  small  amount  of 
iodine  is  sometimes  added  to  the  drinking  water  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  Frequent  use  of  sea-fish  is  an  advisable  practice.  The 
person  suffering  from  goiter  should  not  use  iodized  salt  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
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CELLULOSE 

The  fibrous  parts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  outer  coat¬ 
ing  of  cereals  form  a  class  of  material  called  cellulose.  This 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  CELLULOSE 


Peas,  dried  . 4.5% 

Beans,  dried  .  4.4 

Grapes  .  4.3 


Okra  . 3.4 

Raspberries  .  2.9 

Pears  .  2.7 

Blackberries  . 2.5 

Parsnips  . 2.5 

Beans,  string  . 1.9 

Bread,  Graham  . 1.9 

Turnips  . 1.3 

Apples  .  1.2 

Cabbage  . 1.1 

Carrots  .  1.1 

Spinach  . 9 

Asparagus  . 8 


Potatoes  . 4  MB 

FIG.  3 2. 

cellulose  is  not  digested  by  humans  but  passes  through  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  without  change.  It  has  a  valuable  regulatory 
function  in  the  stimulation  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
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tinal  muscles.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  sluggish  intes¬ 
tinal  action  is  due  to  our  tendency  in  modern  times  to  use 
highly  refined,  soft  foods  from  which  the  cellulose  has  been 
removed. 

In  an  effort  to  furnish  the  cellulose  which  was  lacking  there 
has  been,  in  recent  years,  great  use  of  bran  and  similar  coarse 
cereals.  On  the  theory  that  “if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better,” 
many  people  have  made  a  practice  of  eating  large  portions  of 
these  coarse  foods.  The  undiluted  roughage  has  proved  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  lining  of  the  digestive  tract  and  many  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  have  developed.  It  is  advisable  not  to  use  bran  by  itself 
but  to  combine  it  in  such  foods  as  muffins  or  cookies.  For  very 
young  children  or  for  adults  with  delicate  digestive  systems,  the 
cellulose  of  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  softened  by  cooking. 

WATER 

Water  regulates  body  temperature,  and  carries  food  mate¬ 
rials  through  the  body  and  waste  products  out  of  the  body.  It 
forms  a  large  part  of  all  digestive  juices  and  all  body  fluids. 
Some  water  is  produced  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  oxidation 
and  all  foods  carry  water  into  the  body.  The  most  important 
source,  however,  is  the  liquid  which  we  drink.  Poisons  will 
accumulate  rapidly  unless  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  are  taken 
daily.  It  is  all  right  to  drink  water  at  meal-time  if  the  water 
is  not  used  to  wash  down  food  which  has  not  been  chewed. 

VITAMINS 

No  phase  of  the  science  of  nutrition  has  more  of  romance 
and  adventure  linked  with  it  than  has  the  subject  of  vitamins. 
Chemical  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  foods 
already  discussed  had  been  quite  complete  for  many  years. 
However,  laboratory  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  animals 
with  combinations  of  the  known  food  materials,  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  balanced  proportions,  were  not  successful. 
Either  the  animals  did  not  grow  and  develop  as  they  should, 
or  certain  diseases  appeared.  It  was  quite  evident  that  some- 
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thing  was  missing.  This  could  be  proved  quickly  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  certain  kinds  of  food  to  the  purified  diet,  when  recovery 
or  growth  would  follow  immediately.  Similar  conditions  were 


fig.  35.  fig.  36. 


observed  in  men  who  lived  in  such  circumstances  that  a  variety 
of  fresh  foods  was  not  available.  Sailors  on  long  voyages, 
lumbermen  in  isolated  camps,  and  explorers  have  been  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  groups  in  which  certain  diseases  have 
been  so  prevalent  as  to  be  considered  almost  inevitable.  How¬ 
ever,  experiments  in  which  increased  rations  of  fresh  foods 
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were  supplied,  with  splendid  results,  proved  these  diseases  to  be 
of  dietary  origin. 

Since  the  chemical  composition  of  all  of  these  substances  which 
seem  necessary  for  growth  and  for  protection  against  certain 
deficiency  diseases  have  not  yet  been  determined,  their  names 
do  not  express  their  composition.  As  a  simple  means  of  iden¬ 
tification  they  have  been  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 


fig.  37.  fig.  38. 


added  to  the  word  “vitamin,”  a  derivative  of  the  Latin  “vita,” 
meaning  life.  At  the  present  time  scientists  feel  reasonably 
sure  of  six  distinct  vitamins  which  are  named  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  G.  For  a  while  a  substance  called  vitamin  F  was  studied, 
but  after  thorough  investigation  it  was  proved  to  be  the  same 
substance  as  vitamin  B.  Hence,  there  is  now  a  vacancy  in  the 
alphabetical  list  of  vitamins.  Scientists  have  no  idea  how  many 
vitamins  there  may  prove  to  be  on  further  study.  This  field  is 
attracting  the  best  efforts  of  the  present  time,  and  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  reported  frequently.  To  keep  up  to  date,  one  must 
read  the  scientific  journals  and  digests. 

An  interesting  phase  of  current  study  is  the  evident  connec¬ 
tion  between  Vitamin  A  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter,  caro¬ 
tin,  in  foods.  Butter,  cheese,  egg-yolk,  carrots,  yellow  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  similar  yellow  foods  are  rich  sources  of  A. 
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The  vitamin  and  the  yellow  coloring  material  may  prove  to  be 
identical.  In  some  foods  the  yellow  pigment  is  present  but 
masked  by  the  green,  as  in  green  leaves,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  Vitamin  A. 

Exposure  to  air  and  slow  cooking  processes  tend  to  destroy 
the  vitamins,  C  being  the  most  readily  affected.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  tomato  which  seems  to  be  an  excellent  source  of 
vitamins  when  cooked  or  canned,  as  well  as  when  eaten  raw. 

For  a  while  it  was  thought  that  the  canning  process  destroyed 
all  vitamins.  Experiments  now  show  that  commercial  canning, 
in  which  the  whole  process  is  completed  in  a  short  time  because 
of  the  very  high  temperature  attained,  retains  a  richer  vitamin 
content  than  the  longer  home  process,  or  even  ordinary  home 
cooking  of  foods  with  exposure  to  air. 

A  safe  rule  to  insure  sufficient  vitamins  is  to  include  in  the 
diet  daily  the  foods  which  are  good  sources,  notably  milk, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole-grain  cereals,  and  to  have  some 
of  them  uncooked. 

A  table  of  the  sources  and  effects  in  the  body  of  each  of  the 
vitamins  is  given  here.  While  the  prevention  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  caused  by  the  extreme  shortage  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  is  stressed,  one  should  realize  that  a  slight  shortage  has 
proportionate  effects.  The  individual  who  is  tired,  lacks  “pep,” 
catches  cold  easily,  and  is  generally  below  par  is  frequently  suf¬ 
fering  from  vitamin  shortage. 


Vitamins  How  the  Body  Uses  the 
Vitamins 

Vitamin  A  For  growth;  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  from  colds,  and 
sinus,  nose,  and  throat 
infections ;  to  prevent 
the  eye  disease,  xeroph¬ 
thalmia 


Foods  Furnishing  the 
Vitamins 

Whole  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese;  egg-yolk;  leafy 
vegetables,  such  as  spin¬ 
ach,  lettuce,  beet  and 
turnip  greens ;  yellow 
vegetables  such  as  car¬ 
rots,  sweet  potato,  yel¬ 
low  corn;  tomato;  cod- 
liver  oil. 
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Vitamins 
Vitamin  B 


Vitamin  C 


Vitamin  D 


Vitamin  E 
Vitamin  G 


How  the  Body  Uses  the 
Vitamins 

To  stimulate  the  appetite; 
to  aid  in  digestion ;  to 
maintain  a  normal  ner¬ 
vous  system. 

To  prevent  scurvy;  to 
keep  the  teeth  and  gums 
healthy. 

To  build  bones  and  teeth 
and  prevent  tooth  de¬ 
cay;  to  help  in  prevent¬ 
ing  rickets. 

In  reproduction,  aids  in 
development  of  foetus. 

To  prevent  pellagra. 


Foods  Furnishing  the 
Vitamins 

Whole-grain  cereals;  liv¬ 
er;  yeast;  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Lemons,  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit;  most  raw  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  tomato 
juice. 

Sunshine;  egg-yolk;  liver; 
cod-liver  oil. 


Wheat ;  most  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Milk ;  eggs ;  liver ;  lean 
meat. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Why  are  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  given  to  young  children? 

2.  How  does  the  iodine  in  food  differ  from  tincture  of  iodine? 

3.  Where  are  the  so-called  “goiter  belts”  in  the  U.  S.  ? 

4.  Are  mineral  waters  worth  the  extra  price  paid  for  them  ? 

5.  How  is  the  vitamin  content  of  a  food  tested? 

6.  Name  the  deficiency  diseases  caused  by  lack  of  vitamins. 

7.  How  do  the  deficiency  diseases  affect  the  body? 

8.  Keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  water  that  you  drink  in  one  day. 
Is  this  amount  sufficient? 


DIGESTION 

To  trace  the  course  of  a  meal  through  the  digestive  tract  is 
as  interesting  as  a  visit  to  a  chemical  laboratory  where  some 
valuable  material  is  being  produced.  Digestion  is  the  process 
by  which  all  foods  are  changed  into  soluble  substances  which 
may  be  absorbed  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  into  the 
blood,  to  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  first  organ  of  digestion  is  the  mouth,  where  the  teeth 
grind  the  food  into  fine  bits  so  that  there  will  be  more  surface 
exposed  to  the  juices.  If  we  do  not  chew  sufficiently  and  wash 


the  food  down  without  grinding  it,  digestion  is  slower  and  may 
cause  discomfort. 

The  digestive  juice  in  the  mouth,  called  saliva,  moistens 
food.  It  also  contains  an  enzyme,  ptyalin,  which  changes 
starch  to  sugar.  If  you  will  hold  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  mouth 
for  a  minute  or  longer,  you  will  notice  the  sweeter  taste.  It  is 
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quite  important  that  starchy  foods  be  well  mixed  with  saliva, 
so  that  this  change  may  take  place.  TIot  breads  are  considered 
hard  to  digest  because  of  our  tendency  to  swallow  the  soft,  hot 
center  without  chewing.  On  the  other  hand,  toast  is  easily 
digested  because  its  hardness  compels  us  to  chew  it,  mixing  it 
with  saliva  before  we  can  swallow  it. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  the  food  passes  through  the  esopha¬ 
gus  into  the  stomach,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice.  This  juice  is  composed  of  hydrochloric  acid,  rennin, 
pepsin,  and  lipase.  The  acid  furnishes  the  medium  which  the 
enzymes  need  for  their  activity.  The  rennin  coagulates  the 
milk  into  a  very  fine,  soft  curd,  the  first  step  in  its  digestion. 
The  pepsin  begins  the  changing  of  proteins  into  peptones,  a 
step  toward  the  division  into  amino  acids.  The  lipase  digests 
emulsified  fats,  such  as  the  fat  of  cream  and  milk. 

The  stomach  does  not  churn  the  food  as  is  the  popular  no¬ 
tion.  Muscles  which  run  around  the  wall  of  the  stomach  con¬ 
tract  in  waves  which  gradually  move  the  food  along  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  length  of  time  that  the  food  remains  in 
the  stomach  differs  from  a  few  minutes  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
to  four  to  six  hours  for  some  meats.  Fat  is  the  slowest  food 
to  leave  the  stomach. 

The  feeling  of  hunger  is  caused  by  the  habitual  contraction 
of  the  stomach  walls  which  occur  at  regular  intervals  whether 
or  not  there  is  food  present  for  digestion. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  enters  the  small  intestine  where 
the  intestinal  juice,  containing  enzymes  which  act  upon  each 
of  the  types  of  food  materials,  finally  completes  the  digestion. 

The  soluble  products  are  absorbed  through  the  walls  of  the 
small  intestine  into  the  blood.  The  cellulose  which  is  not  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  food  which  was  not  completely  digested  remain 
as  waste  material.  This  passes  into  the  large  intestine  and  is 
excreted. 

Absorption  is  possible  from  the  large  intestine.  If  waste 
material  accumulates  and  bacterial  action  causes  the  formation 
of  poisons,  these  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  with  great  danger 
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to  health.  The  muscles  of  the  intestines,  which  push  the  food 
along,  are  stimulated  to  action  by  coarse  materials  stretching 
the  walls.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole-grain  cereals  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  of  cellulose  for  this  purpose. 

The  Digestive  System 


Organ 

Juice 

Enzyme 

Effect 

Mouth 

Saliva 

Ptyalin 

Changes  starch  to 
sugar 

Stomach 

Gastric 

Rennin 

Pepsin 

Lipase 

Coagulates  milk 
Changes  proteins 
to  peptones 
Changes  emulsi¬ 
fied  fats  to  fatty 
acids  and  glyc¬ 
erine 

Small  intestine 

Intestinal  (in¬ 
cluding  bile 
and  pancreatic 
juice) 

Trypsin 

Amylopsin 

Steapsin 

Peptones  to  am¬ 
ino  acids 

Sugar  and  starch 
to  dextrose 

Fats  to  fatty  acids 
and  glycerine 

Large  intestine 

None 

None 

Storage  and  evac- 

uation  of  waste 
material 


The  glands  which  produce  the  digestive  juices  are  stimulated 
to  action  by  many  factors.  Have  you  ever  said,  “That  mince 
pie  looks  so  good  (or  it  smells  so  good)  it  makes  my  mouth 
water”?  What  you  mean  is  that  the  sight  and  the  odor  of 
attractive  food  increases  the  formation  of  saliva  in  your  mouth 
in  preparation  for  the  digestion  of  that  food.  Drinking  water 
and  the  act  of  chewing  also  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
salivary  glands.  In  turn,  the  increased  saliva  stimulates  the 
other  glands  further  down  the  digestive  tract  to  form  their 
juices  in  preparation  for  the  food  which  is  on  its  way.  What 
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do  you  suppose  is  the  effect  upon  the  digestive  system  which  is 
continually  receiving  such  stimulus  from  a  mouth  which  chews 
gum  all  day  but  sends  down  no  food  to  use  these  juices?  The 
continual  stimulation  to  the  formation  of  these  juices  is  a 
strain  upon  the  glands  and  the  digestive  organs. 

Food  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight  through  color  or 
attractive  arrangement  digests  better  because  it,  too,  stimulates 
the  formation  of  digestive  juices.  Conversely,  our  appetites 
are  sometimes  spoiled  by  unattractive  food  or  surroundings. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  fatigue,  anger,  grief,  and  all 
unpleasant  emotional  disturbances  also  prevent  or  retard  diges¬ 
tion,  sometimes  causing  illness.  It  is  important  that  we  have 
attractive  dining  tables  and  appetizing  food  and  that  we  eat  in 
a  cheerful  atmosphere  without  quarreling  or  other  disturbing 
elements.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  digestion  and 
health  and  our  habits  at  meal-time. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Why  do  physicians  sometimes  advise  chewing  gum  for  a  short  time 
after  meals  ? 

2.  Why  are  under-ripe  fruits  such  as  green  apples  or  bananas  hard  to 
digest? 

3.  What  is  the  commercial  form  of  rennin?  How  is  it  used? 

4.  Trace  the  digestion  of  a  cheese  and  lettuce  sandwich  on  whole 
wheat  bread. 

5.  What  is  an  enzyme? 

6.  What  is  an  emulsion? 

7.  Why  do  fried  foods  have  a  bad  reputation?  Why  is  pie  omitted 
from  an  athlete’s  diet? 


SPECIAL  DIETS 

The  normal  diet  of  the  average,  healthy  individual  is  of  uni¬ 
versal  interest,  but  one  should  know  something  concerning  a 
few  of  the  special  diets  frequently  needed.  When  there  is  need 
of  a  radical  change,  it  should  be  made  under  the  supervision 
of  a  physician  or  nutritionist  who  understands  the  needs  of  the 
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particular  case.  There  are,  however,  a  few  typical  departures 
from  the  normal  diet  which  are  in  such  common  use  that  it  is 
well  to  understand  the  principles  involved. 

ATHLETIC  TRAINING  DIET 

The  athlete  wishes  to  develop  muscle,  lose  excess  fat  which 
hampers  quick  action,  and  still  have  a  vast  supply  of  energy. 


FIG.  40. - IT  PAID  TO  TRAIN. 

The  building  materials,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  are 
necessary  for  muscle  development.  To  avoid  being  “winded” 
is  one  of  the  important  objectives  of  the  training  diet.  With 
the  use  of  large  amounts  of  energy  for  muscular  activity,  the 
blood  must  carry  increased  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  cells  back  to  the  lungs  to  be  exhaled.  The  athlete  is  winded 
when  he  cannot  get  rid  of  this  carbon  dioxide  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed.  Since  the  carbon  dioxide  is  carried  in  the  blood  as  a 
carbonate  salt,  the  blood  must  contain  an  excess  of  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances  to  combine  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  Generous  amounts 
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of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  insure  a  supply  of  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  football  player  or  other  athlete  frequently  uses  4,000  to 
5,000  Calories  per  day.  To  take  care  of  the  large  amount  of 
food  needed  to  supply  so  much  energy  is  a  strain  on  the  diges¬ 
tive  system,  and,  therefore,  foods  which  are  more  difficult  to 
digest  are  not  used.  Because  of  the  slow  digestion  of  fats,  with 
a  consequent  “slowing  up”  of  the  athlete,  fried  foods,  rich 
pastries,  and  candies  are  omitted.  A  typical  training  menu, 
furnishing  approximately  4,600  Calories,  is  as  follows : 


Breakfast 

Orange  juice 

1  c. 

100  calories 

Oatmeal 

1  c. 

150  calories 

Sugar  (on  cereal) 

1  T. 

50  calories 

Milk  (on  cereal) 

H  c. 

100  calories 

Toast 

3  slices 

300  calories 

Butter 

1  T. 

100  calories 

Bacon 

ip2  slices 

300  calories 

Eggs 

2 

150  calories 

Milk 

1  c. 

150  calories 

1,400  calories 

Luncheon 

Hamburger  buns 

2 

550  calories 

Cabbage  salad 

1  serving 

30  calories 

Peas 

1  serving 

100  calories 

Gingerbread 

2  servings 

500  calories 

Milk 

2  c. 

300  calories 

Orange 

1  lg- 

100  calories 

1,580  calories 


Dinner 

Tomato  juice 

'/>  C. 

35  calories 

Meat 

2  servings 

225  calories 

Potatoes 

2  servings 

200  calories 

Gravy 

Va  c. 

200  calories 
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String  beans 

1  serving 

100  calories 

Lettuce 

1  serving 

25  calories 

Rolls 

2 

200  calories 

Butter 

1  T. 

100  calories 

Apple  Betty 

2  servings 

400  calories 

Milk 

1  c. 

150  calories 

1,635  calories 

THE  CONTROL  OF  WEIGHT 

The  experience  of  mankind  and  the  health  records  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  show  that  there  is  a  certain  weight  which  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain.  The  person  who  is  very  much  over¬ 
weight  is  handicapped  by  the  excess  fat  which  he  must  carry 
about,  hampering  his  activities,  putting  a  strain  upon  his  heart, 
and  detracting  from  his  appearance.  The  individual  who  is 
underweight  does  not  have  the  reserve  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  an  active  life  and  is  an  easy  prey  to  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
fections.  The  happy  medium  in  weight  is  the  goal  toward 
which  all  should  strive. 

The  tendency  to  be  either  overweight  or  underweight  may 
be  due  to  deranged  functioning  of  some  of  the  ductless  glands, 
such  as  the  thyroid  or  pituitary.  These  and  other  glands, 
called  the  endocrines,  pour  secretions  into  the  blood  and  seem 
to  control  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  used  and  food  burned  in 
the  body.  If  this  rate  is  unusually  slow,  then  food  accumulates 
as  excess  fat.  If  the  rate  is  abnormally  fast,  no  reserve  is 
stored  and  even  the  body  tissues  themselves  are  gradually  con¬ 
sumed.  Such  conditions  can  be  determined  only  by  laboratory 
tests  and  corrected  under  a  physician’s  care. 

For  the  majority  of  people,  being  overweight  is  due  to  eating 
more  food  daily  than  they  burn  in  energy,  with  a  consequent 
storage  of  the  excess  as  fat.  Their  need  is  to  reduce  the  food 
intake  and  increase  the  energy  output,  so  that  the  stored  excess 
must  be  burned  to  supply  energy.  It  is  safe  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Calories  eaten  to  that  which  will  satisfy  the  basal  re¬ 
quirement,  which  is,  for  most  people,  about  1,500  Calories. 


Weight-height-age  Table  for  Boys  of  School  Age7 


Height 

(inches) 

Average 
weight  for 
height 
(lbs.) 

5 

yrs. 

6 

yrs. 

7 

yrs. 

8 

yrs. 

9 

yrs. 

10 

yrs. 

11 

yrs. 

12 

yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 

yrs. 

18 

yrs. 

19 

yrs. 

38 

34 

34 

34* 

39 

35 

35 

35 

40 

36 

36 

36* 

41 

38 

38 

38 

38* 

42 

39 

39 

39 

39* 

39* 

43 

41 

41 

41 

41* 

41* 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44* 

45 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46* 

46* 

46 

48 

47* 

48 

48 

48 

48* 

47 

50 

49* 

50 

50 

50 

50* 

50* 

48 

53 

52 

53 

53 

53 

53* 

49 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55* 

50 

58 

57* 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58* 

58* 

51 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61* 

52 

64 

63 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64* 

53 

68 

66* 

67 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68* 

54 

71 

70 

70 

70 

70 

71 

71 

72* 

55 

74 

72* 

72 

73 

73 

74 

74 

74* 

56 

78 

75* 

76 

77 

77 

77 

78 

78 

80* 

57 

82 

79* 

80 

81 

81 

82 

83 

83* 

58 

85 

83* 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 

87 

59 

89 

87 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

60 

94 

91* 

92 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

61 

99 

95 

96 

97 

99 

100 

103 

106* 

62 

104 

100* 

101 

102 

103 

104 

107 

111 

116* 

63 

111 

105* 

106 

107 

108 

110 

113 

118 

123 

127* 

64 

117 

109 

111 

113 

115 

117 

121 

126 

130* 

65 

123 

114* 

117 

118 

120 

122 

127 

131 

134 

66 

129 

119 

122 

125 

128 

132 

136 

139 

67 

133 

124* 

128 

130 

134 

136 

139 

142 

68 

139 

134 

134 

137 

141 

143 

147 

69 

144 

137 

139 

143 

146 

149 

152 

70 

147 

143 

144 

145 

148 

151 

155 

71 

152 

148* 

150 

151 

152 

154 

159 

72 

157 

153 

155 

156 

158 

163 

73 

163 

157* 

160 

162 

164 

167 

74 

169 

160* 

164 

168 

170 

171 

Age-years 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Average  height  (inches) : 

Short . 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

65 

65 

Medium . 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

63 

65 

67 

68 

69 

69 

Tall . 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

64 

67 

70 

72 

72 

73 

73 

Average  annual  gain  (lbs.): 

Short . 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

9 

11 

14 

13 

7 

3 

Medium . 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

9 

11 

15 

11 

8 

4 

3 

Tall . 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

12 

16 

11 

9 

7 

3 

4 

*Note. — In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  the  table  so  as  to  include  weights  of  children  who  are  taller  or 
shorter  than  those  in  these  groups  there  have  been  added  estimated  weights  as  starred  figures  All  the  other 
weights  represent  averages  for  each  inch  in  height  and  age  of  the  children  observed  in  this  study. 

7  Prepared  by  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Used  by  permission  of  Life  Extension  Institute. 


Weight-height-age  Table  for  Girls  of  School  Age  8 


Height 

(inches) 

Average 
weight  for 
height 
(lbs.) 

5 

yrs. 

6 

yrs. 

7 

yrs. 

8 

yrs. 

9 

yrs. 

10 

yrs. 

11 

yrs. 

12 

yrs. 

13 
.  yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 

yrs. 

18 

yrs. 

19 

yrs. 

38 

33 

33 

33 

39 

34 

34 

34 

40 

36 

36 

36 

36* 

41 

37 

37 

37 

37* 

42 

39 

39 

39 

39* 

43 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41* 

44 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42* 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45* 

46 

47 

47* 

47 

47 

48 

48* 

47 

50 

49* 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50* 

48 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53* 

53* 

'49 

55 

54 

54 

55 

55 

56 

56* 

50 

58 

56* 

56 

57 

58 

59 

61 

62* 

51 

61 

59 

60 

61 

61 

63 

65 

52 

64 

63* 

64 

64 

64 

65 

67 

53 

68 

66* 

67 

67 

68 

68 

69 

71* 

54 

71 

69 

70 

70 

71 

71 

73* 

55 

75 

72* 

74 

74 

74 

75 

77 

78* 

56 

79 

76 

78 

78 

79 

81 

83* 

57 

84 

80* 

82 

82 

82 

84 

88 

92* 

58 

89 

84 

86 

86 

88 

93 

96* 

101* 

59 

95 

87 

90 

90 

92 

96 

100 

103* 

104* 

60 

101 

91* 

95 

95 

97 

101 

105 

108 

109 

Ill* 

61 

108 

99 

100 

101 

105 

108 

112 

113 

116 

62 

114 

104* 

105 

106 

109 

113 

115 

117 

118 

63 

118 

110 

110 

112 

116 

117 

119 

120 

64 

121 

114* 

115 

117 

119 

120 

122 

123 

65 

125 

118* 

120 

121 

122 

123 

125 

126 

66 

129 

124 

124 

125 

128 

129 

130 

67 

133 

128* 

130 

131 

133 

133 

135 

68 

138 

131* 

133 

135 

136 

138 

138 

69 

142 

135* 

137* 

138* 

140* 

142* 

70 

144 

136* 

138* 

140* 

142* 

144* 

71 

145 

138* 

140* 

142* 

144* 

145* 

Age-years 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Average  Height  (inches): 

Short . 

43 

45 

47 

49 

50 

52 

54 

57 

59 

60 

61 

61 

61 

Medium . 

45 

47 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

63 

64 

64 

64 

Tall . 

47 

50 

53 

55 

57 

59 

62 

64 

66 

66 

67 

67 

67 

Average  Annual  gain  (lbs.): 

Short . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

10 

13 

10 

7 

2 

1 

Medium . 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

13 

10 

6 

4 

3 

1 

Tall . 

6 

8 

8 

9 

11 

13 

9 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

*Note. — In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  the  table  so  as  to  include  weights  of  children  who  are  taller  or 
shorter  than  those  in  these  groups  there  have  been  added  estimated  weights  as  starred  figures.  All  the  other 
weights  represent  averages  for  each  inch  in  height  and  age  of  the  children  observed  in  this  study. 

8  Prepared  by  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Used  by  permission  of  Life  Extension  Institute. 
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Since  it  is  body  fat  which  one  desires  to  burn,  Calorie  intake 
must  be  reduced  and  less  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  foods  should 
be  used.  This  means  reducing  the  amount  of  butter,  cream, 
fat  meats,  gravy,  salad  dressings,  cream  soups,  rich  pastries, 
ice  cream,  potatoes,  bread,  and  similar  foods. 

While  it  is  true  that  starch  and  sugar  may  be  turned  into  fat 
in  the  body,  they  should  not  be  drastically  cut  in  a  reducing 
diet.  Such  foods  are  necessary  for  the  complete  burning  of 
fat;  otherwise  harmful  acid  substances  are  formed,  and  the 
reducing  may  be  very  dangerous  to  health.  The  body  still 
needs  all  types  of  foods  to  satisfy  all  of  its  needs.  A  normal 
diet,  eaten  in  smaller  quantity,  is  a  safe  and  effective  reducing 
diet.  Eat  only  one  serving  of  each  dish  at  the  table  and  very 
sparingly  of  the  fats  and  those  starchy  sweet  foods  which  are 
accompanied  by  fat,  such  as  bread  with  butter,  pastry,  cake. 
Large  quantities  of  cellulose-carrying  food,  such  as  non-starchy 
vegetables  and  fruits,  are  bulky  and  will  satisfy  hunger  with¬ 
out  giving  excess  fat. 

The  underweight  person  has  just  the  reverse  to  practice. 
He  wishes  to  build  up  body  tissue,  so  he  will  increase  the  Cal¬ 
ories  consumed.  By  increasing  the  time  given  to  rest,  the  body 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  store  the  food  material  which  is 
eaten  in  excess  of  the  daily  energy  used.  Frequently  a  fourth 
or  fifth  meal,  such  as  a  glass  of  milk  or  an  egg  and  milk  bev¬ 
erage,  mid-morning  or  mid-afternoon,  is  necessary  to  provide 
this  extra  food.  Again,  a  variety  of  all  types  of  food  must  be 
supplied. 

CONSTIPATION 

One  of  the  commonest  ailments  is  constipation.  Its  serious¬ 
ness  is  not  realized  by  many  young  people  who  allow  waste  ma¬ 
terial  to  accumulate  in  the  intestines.  Bacteria  which  are  pres¬ 
ent  cause  the  formation  of  poisons  that  are  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  The  results  are  headache,  sluggishness,  a  tired  feeling, 
and  muddy  complexion.  These  conditions,  long  continued, 
may  lead  to  serious  illness. 
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Exercise,  regular  habits  of  elimination,  the  drinking  of 
plenty  of  water,  and  control  of  diet  are  better  ways  to  over¬ 
come  constipation  than  by  the  use  of  drugs.  The  latter  are 
apt  to  be  injurious  to  the  lining*  of  the  intestines  and  must  be 
taken  in  increasing  amounts  to  be  effective.  A  well-selected 
diet,  including  fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole-grain  cereals, 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  constipation.  Foods  containing 
molasses,  such  as  gingerbread  or  cookies,  the  skins  of  baked 
potatoes,  baked  apples,  figs,  and  berries  are  all  useful  in  a  menu 
to  overcome  constipation. 

Because  fat  is  digested  very  slowly  and  retards  the  digestion 
of  other  foods  eaten  with  it,  pastries,  cheese,  and  fried  foods 
should  be  omitted. 


An  Anti-Constipation  Menu 


Luncheon 
Vegetable  salad 
Whole  wheat  bread 
Gingerbread 
Apple 
Milk 


Breakfast 
Orange  juice 
Whole-grain  cereal 
Whole  wheat  toast 
Milk 

Dinner 
Meat  loaf 

Baked  potato  (eat  skin) 
Boiled  cabbage 
Sliced  tomatoes 
Whole  wheat  bread 
Sliced  peaches 


ACNE 

A  skin  condition  called  acne  is  frequently  observed  in  young 
men.  In  this  disease  the  pores  are  clogged  with  excess  oil, 
forming  blackheads  which  often  result  in  pimples.  This  condi¬ 
tion  detracts  from  one’s  appearance  and  often  hampers  success 
socially  and  in  business  because  of  a  feeling  of  embarrassment. 

The  dietary  control  of  acne  is  similar  to  that  for  control  of 
constipation.  All  stimulating  foods  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
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highly  seasoned  dishes  like  chili,  tamales,  and  so  forth  should 
be  avoided.  These  stimulate  the  oil  glands  in  the  skin  to  over¬ 
activity.  Avoid  rich  foods,  pastries,  candies,  and  fried  foods; 
substitute  in  their  places  fruits,  vegetables,  and  salads  without 
oil  dressings,  and  drink  water  freely. 

OTHER  DIET  DISEASES 

There  are  many  diseases  the  cure  for  which  lies  in  diet. 
Nephritis,  a  kidney  disease  requiring  restricted  protein,  and  dia¬ 
betes,  a  failure  of  the  body  to  utilize  starch  and  sugars,  are 
examples  of  such  diseases.  Both  are  so  serious  that  persons 
affected  should  be  under  a  physician’s  care.  Such  diets  must  be 
as  carefully  prescribed  and  followed  as  are  the  prescriptions 
for  medicines  which  doctors  write  and  registered  pharmacists 
compound.  The  exact  diet  required  is  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient  as  determined  by  blood  and  urine  tests. 

These  diseases  are  mentioned  here  only  as  examples  of  those 
which  are  controlled  by  diet  and  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
need  of  expert  direction  in  planning  the  meals  for  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Self-diagnosis  and  diet  planning,  as  well  as  following  a 
set  of  rules  because  “they  helped  Mr.  So-and-So,”  are  danger¬ 
ous  practices. 

FOOD  FADS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 

The  old  saying,  “A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  is 
particularly  true  of  knowledge  concerning  nutrition.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  a  person  knows  a  few  facts  but  does  not  know  the  com¬ 
plete  story  and  false  conclusions  are  thus  formed.  Some  ideas 
about  our  food  and  food  combinations  have  come  to  us  as  tradi¬ 
tions  or  superstitions  which  our  grandparents  believed  and  which 
we  have  accepted  without  questioning.  The  fact  that  recognized 
authorities  are  reversing  their  opinions  about  desirable  diets, 
as  new  discoveries  are  made,  is  sometimes  confusing  to  the 
layman.  From  this  mass  of  tradition,  food  advertisements, 
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newspaper  syndicate  articles,  food  faddists’  cults,  and  scien¬ 
tific  journals  we  must  be  able  to  select  the  truth.  Since  nutri¬ 
tion  is  a  rapidly  developing  body  of  material,  receiving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  best  scientists  of  the  day,  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  open-minded,  ready  to  accept  and  utilize  the  new  discov¬ 
eries.  If  we  accept  only  the  information  which  comes  as  the 
result  of  careful  tests  reported  by  reputable  scientists,  we  can 
feel  sure  that  we  are  following  a  conservative  course. 

Some  food  faddists  advise  eating  only  one  type  of  food  at  a 
time,  such  as  starches  for  breakfast,  vegetables  for  luncheon, 
and  proteins  for  dinner.  Examination  of  the  body  shows  that 
enzymes  for  digesting  all  types  of  food  are  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  mixtures  of  food  are  cared  for,  each  by  its  own 
enzyme. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  oysters  should  be  eaten  only 
during  the  months  with  the  letter  “R”  in  their  names.  This 
arose  in  the  time  when  refrigeration  was  not  as  satisfactory  as 
it  is  now  and  it  then  was  not  safe  to  ship  oysters  any  distance 
during  the  warm  months  from  May  through  August.  With 
sanitary  inspection  and  refrigeration  as  we  now  have  them, 
oysters  are  a  safe  food  at  any  time. 

The  popular  notion  that  certain  foods  are  used  by  particular 
parts  of  the  body  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Fish  is  not  a  brain  food 
nor  is  celery  a  nerve  food.  The  substances  furnished  by  all 
foods  are  carried  all  over  the  body  and  used  wherever  they  are 
needed. 

Some  people  hesitate  to  drink  milk  when  they  have  just  eaten 
an  orange,  thinking  that  the  acid  of  the  orange  will  curdle  the 
milk.  When  we  drink  milk,  even  without  the  orange,  does  not 
that  milk  immediately  meet  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  is  it  not  curdled  by  this  acid  anyway?  For  the  normal  per¬ 
son  the  slight  additional  acid  from  the  orange  will  cause  no 
difficulty. 

One  is  warned  frequently  of  the  dangers  of  eating  fish  and 
milk  together  but  the  survivors  of  oyster  stew,  creamed  salmon, 
and  clam  chowder  are  too  numerous  to  prove  that  belief. 
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A  practice  of  former  days  was  to  soak  cucumbers  in  salt 
water  “to  remove  the  poison.”  Now  we  find  them  served  more 
frequently  without  soaking  and,  hence,  more  crisp  and  with  no 
more  danger  to  our  health  than  formerly. 

There  have  been  the  followers  of  Fletcherism,  who  must 
chew  each  bite  of  food  fifty  times ;  the  raw-food  cult,  who  eat 
everything  in  its  natural  state ;  and  many  other  extremists,  who 
had,  perhaps,  a  sound  principle  as  a  foundation,  but  in  practice 
carried  it  too  far. 

The  much  maligned  banana  is  now  rated  high  because  of  its 
vitamin  content  and  is  not  considered  hard  to  digest  if  eaten 
when  fully  ripened;  we  have  learned  that  well-cooked  veal  is 
no  more  dangerous  to  our  health  than  is  beef ;  even  pickles  and 
ice  cream  at  the  same  meal  have  lost  their  bad  reputation,  since 
the  combination  is  similar  to  the  orange  and  milk  question  al¬ 
ready  discussed. 

A  common-sense  selection  of  a  variety  of  foods  will  usually 
mean  satisfaction  and  health.  Sound  rules  for  selecting  the 
day’s  meals  are : 

1.  Use  at  least  one  pint  of  milk  for  each  adult,  and,  if  possible,  one 
quart  for  each  child. 

2.  Use  two  vegetables  every  day.  One  may  be  served  in  salad  form. 
A  leafy  vegetable  should  be  used  at  least  three  times  per  week. 

3.  Use  at  least  one  fruit  daily,  preferably  raw.  Use  citrus  fruits 
often. 

4.  Whole-grain  cereals  and  breads  are  preferable  to  refined  cereals. 

5.  Drink  six  to  eight  glasses  of  water  daily. 

6.  Use  meat  not  more  than  once  a  day. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  would  you  change  your  meals,  which  you  recorded  previously, 

to  increase  or  decrease  your  weight? 

2.  Do  you  know  any  other  food  superstitions  in  addition  to  the  ones 

discussed?  Criticize  them. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  food  advertisements.  Criticize  in  the  light  of 

your  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
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4.  Write  a  brief  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mendel,  McCollum, 
Sherman,  Steenbock,  or  some  other  noted  nutrition  worker. 
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LET’S  EAT 

Have  you  been  thrilled  by  the  stories  of  Admiral  Byrd  and 
his  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic  Region  ?  Have  you  envied  that 
Boy  Scout,  Paul  Siple,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen 
as  a  member  of  the  expeditionary  force? 

The  stories  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  the  other  courageous  and 
indomitable  men  who  have  led  expeditions  into  the  vast  fields 
of  rock  and  ice  which  compose  the  region  of  the  South  Pole, 
have  fascinated  many  a  boy.  The  difficulties  they  encountered 
from  wind  and  weather,  from  frost  bite,  and  from  monotony 
are  all  familiar  adventures  to  the  readers  of  these  tales.  What 
is  not  so  well  known,  however,  is  that  the  failures  of  the  early 
explorers  came  partly  because  the  food  of  the  men  had  not  been 
wisely  chosen. 

In  the  Last  Continent  of  Adventure,  by  Walter  B.  Hayward, 
we  find  this  very  significant  quotation : 

Again,  the  question  of  food  was  all  important.  Food  scientifically 
prepared  to  give  adequate  nourishment  and  strength  is  highly  essential 
to  the  success  of  polar  explorers.  Shackleton  failed  to  reach  the  South 
Pole  largely  because  his  daily  rations  were  insufficient  to  sustain 
strength,  while  members  of  Scott’s  first  expedition  were  attacked  by 
scurvy — the  result  of  improper  diet.  Even  his  dogs  were  stricken. 
Discussing  Scott’s  second  expedition,  Hayes  in  Antarctica  states  that 
Dr.  Macklin,  surgeon  on  Shackleton’s  second  and  third  expeditions, 
informs  us  that  Scott’s  polar  rations  were  deficient  in  vitamins.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  these  men  were  fighting  an  unknown  enemy 
greater  than  all  the  forces  of  the  Antarctic.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  cause  of  Scott’s  death  lay  not  in  the  Antarctic,  but  in  his  prepara¬ 
tion  in  England,  prior  to  his  setting  out. 
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Amundsen,  on  the  other  hand,  traveled  with  a  surplus  of  nourishing 
food,  both  for  men  and  dogs.  He  was  never  hungry,  and  his  men 
were  always  in  prime  condition,  returning  from  the  polar  journey  fit 
and  vigorous.  The  dietary  lessons  of  other  expeditions  were  not  neg¬ 
lected  in  organizing  Byrd’s  venture.  Since  the  days  of  Scott,  the  lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  world  had  made  many  discoveries  relating  to  food 
values.  Therefore  Commander  Byrd  drew  on  this  valuable  knowledge 
in  preparing  a  balanced  diet  for  his  men.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
dietary  facts  developed  by  this  expedition  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
future  Antarctic  explorers.1 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  MEAL  PLANNING 

Perhaps  you  have  spent  a  summer  in  a  boys’  camp  or  on  a 
ranch  where  many  men  were  to  be  fed  every  day.  What  if  the 
cook  were  to  be  taken  ill  suddenly  and  the  responsibility  for 
feeding  the  hungry  “gang”  were  on  your  shoulders?  Or  sup¬ 
pose  your  mother  were  taken  sick  and  you  were  faced  with  the 
task  of  preparing  the  meals  for  your  family.  In  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  probably  you  would  be  excused  for  a  few  poorly  chosen 
and  poorly  prepared  meals,  but  not  for  long.  If  it  were  to  be  a 
permanent  job,  there  are  several  items  which  would  have  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  planning  meals  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  health  and  satisfaction  of  the  group.  Admiral  Byrd  did 
this  for  his  polar  explorers,  and  your  mother  does  it  for  her 
family. 

Health.  What  does  the  body  need  to  maintain  health? 
You’ll  remember  that  in  the  chapter  on  nutrition,  the  substances 
which  the  body  needs  were  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  all  these  substances  in  every  meal,  but  the 
day’s  meals  should  be  considered  and  planned  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  body’s  needs  may  be  met.  The  day’s  meals  should  in¬ 
clude  foods  which  will  furnish  the  necessary  energy  for  the 


1  From  Walter  B.  Hayward,  Last  Continent  of  Adventure.  Used  by  permission  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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activities  of  the  group,  foods  for  building  both  muscle  and  bony 
tissue,  and  the  foods  which  regulate  and  protect  the  system. 

Cost.  Whether  it  is  Commander  Byrd  who  is  spending 
public  money,  or  the  home  manager  spending  private  funds,  the 
problem  of  the  cost  of  food  will  be  an  important  one.  It  is 
possible  to  have  well-balanced  meals  for  small  cost,  and  the 
economical  planner  can  have  wholesome  food  which  will  meet 
the  body’s  needs  without  overtaxing  the  food  budget.  Those 
whose  food  budgets  are  limited  may  get  their  requirements 
from  milk  and  cheese,  potatoes  and  cereals,  while  the  more 
affluent  may  have  lamb  chops  and  squab,  or  avacados  and  arti¬ 
chokes.  The  range  of  food  substance  is  wide,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  variety  among  the  more  reasonably  priced  foods 
without  paying  high  prices  for  the  rarer  foods.  Foods  in  sea¬ 
son  are  not  only  lower  in  price,  but  the  flavor  is  usually  much 
better. 

Likes  and  dislikes.  Have  you  ever  heard  your  mother 
say,  “My  son  doesn’t  like  this”  or  “I  can’t  get  Tom  to  eat 
that”?  She  probably  builds  her  menus  with  these  likes  and 
dislikes  in  mind,  perhaps  pampers  her  family  as  to  the  foods 
she  serves.  Suppose  you  had  to  consider  all  the  dislikes  of  the 
boys  in  the  camp  for  which  you  are  preparing  the  meals.  Don’t 
you  see  that  this  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  and  isn’t 
it  an  unfair  demand  to  make  of  your  mother?  Aside  from  the 
extra  work  it  may  cause  her,  are  you  not  a  bit  egotistical  to 
think  that  you  are  so  important?  You  are  not  learning  to  ad¬ 
just  yourself  to  meet  new  conditions.  You  perhaps  will  not 
have  her  to  cook  for  you  always,  and  other  cooks  may  not  be 
so  considerate  of  your  desires.  There  is  a  social  value  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  eat  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  and  perhaps  embarrassing 
situations  may  be  avoided  by  having  learned  to  do  this  at  home. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  when  a  food  actually  disagrees 
with  a  person.  In  such  a  case,  that  food  may  justly  be  avoided. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  in  the  minority  and  most  dislikes  for 
foods  are  the  result  of  not  making  an  honest  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  taste  for  them. 
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Particular  needs.  For  normal  individuals  the  food  should 
be  simple,  wholesome,  and  well  cooked.  If  some  member  of 
the  group  is  not  in  normal  health,  foods  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  must  be  served.  Many  times  these  foods  may  be  equally 
good  for  the  well  person  and  such  extra  preparation  may  be 
saved  by  serving  the  same  food  to  all. 

Ages.  The  ages  of  members  of  the  group  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  there  are  young  growing  children,  especial  care  must 
be  taken  that  their  needs  are  all  supplied.  Their  food  should 
be  of  a  pleasing  variety  but  simple  in  both  composition  and 
preparation.  For  adults,  the  dishes  may  be  more  elaborate, 
but  here  again,  the  foods  for  both  children  and  adults  may  be 
the  same. 

Activities..  The  activities  of  the  individuals  in  the  group 
for  which  the  meals  are  planned  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
selection  made.  You  know  that  if  you  have  had  two  or  three 
hours  of  football  practice  or  a  strenuous  game  of  tennis,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  type  of  meal  which  your 
sister  would  want  had  she  been  to  a  movie  that  afternoon.  The 
more  active  the  exercise,  the  more  energy-producing  foods  are 
going  to  be  required  to  make  up  to  the  body  for  that  which 
has  been  used. 

Variety.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  is  such  a  variety 
of  food  available  as  here  in  our  country.  Perhaps,  also  no¬ 
where  else  is  such  a  variety  of  food  demanded.  In  institutions 
of  all  kinds  where  the  cooking  is  done  in  large  quantities,  there 
is  a  sameness  in  the  taste  of  the  food  which  causes  discontent 
among  those  who  must  eat  it.  Prison  riots  have  been  blamed 
on  such  things  as  poor  variety  and  preparation  of  the  foods 
served.  Variety  seems  to  be  the  spice  of  a  meal  as  well  as  of 
life. 

Time  to  prepare.  The  time  that  it  takes  to  prepare  a  meal 
will  help  to  determine  a  menu.  If  the  one  who  is  to  do  the 
work  does  not  reach  home  until  late,  the  meal,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  one  that  can  be  prepared  quickly.  This  day  of  speed 
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which  has  developed  among  us  Americans,  has  involved  our 
cooking  as  well ;  our  tendency  is  to  serve  the  thing  that  can  be 
prepared  in  the  least  possible  time  with  the  least  possible  effort. 
Perhaps  at  times  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  as  a  rule  such 
foods  are  higher  in  price,  and  the  economical  manager  can 
save  much  in  the  cost  of  food  if  more  time  is  taken  to  make 
the  less  expensive  foods  into  appetizing  and  wholesome  dishes. 
Perhaps  the  cost  of  time  and  effort  will  overbalance  the  cost  of 
the  food,  and  the  manager  must  consider  all  conditions  in  the 
particular  case. 

Balance.  When  one  uses  the  term  “balanced  meals”  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  food  substances  is  intended.  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  the  meal  may  be  balanced,  however,  which  are  not  so 
often  thought  of.  A  meal  which  is  all  one  color  is  uninteresting 
to  look  at  and  usually  to  eat.  Think  of  a  luncheon  of  creamed 
chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  buttered  cauliflower,  apple  salad,  and 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Neither  should  the  meal  be  of  one  con¬ 
sistency — all  solid  or  all  liquid,  unless  the  person  served  is  on  a 
special  diet  of  liquids. 

In  warm  weather  the  tendency  is  to  eat  cold  foods,  but  even 
then  there  should  be  some  hot  foods  served  to  balance  the  tem¬ 
perature.  In  cold  weather,  the  majority  of  our  foods  may  be 
hot,  but  the  meal  is  more  interesting  if  both  are  included. 

With  the  wide  variety  of  foods  to  choose  from,  he  is  not  a 
very  resourceful  person  who  will  serve  the  same  food  in  more 
than  one  way  at  the  same  meal,  such  as  tomatoes  in  soup  and 
as  salad,  or  rice  as  vegetable  and  as  dessert. 

A  balance  of  flavor,  color,  temperature,  and  consistency  will 
make  for  attractive,  appetizing,  and  satisfactory  meals  for  the 
whole  family. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Plan  the  menus  for  your  family  meals  for  one  week.  Make  out  the 
grocery  orders  and  figure  the  cost. 

2.  Plan  two  breakfasts,  both  well  balanced,  one  for  a  minimum  cost 
and  one  for  moderate  cost. 
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3.  Suppose  you  return  from  school  today  and  find  a  note  telling  you 
to  prepare  supper  using  the  foods  which  you  will  find  in  the  pantry. 
Suggest  three  different  suppers  which  you  might  prepare  from  the 
following  left-overs.  Consider  that  you  have  the  staple  groceries. 


54  cold  roast  of  beef 

1  quart  milk 

3  boiled  potatoes 

2  cooked  carrots 
1  cup  tomatoes 


1  cup  cooked  rice 
lettuce 
3  apples 
Yi  cup  peas 
small  piece  cheese 
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While  the  planning  and  preparation  of  the  home  meal  is 
sometimes  the  responsibility  of  the  boys  of  the  family,  the 
opportunity  for  selection  of  meals  outside  the  home  comes 
often.  The  same  rules  for  planning  that  apply  to  the  home 
meal  will  hold  for  those  selected  outside  the  home,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  few  added  considerations. 

To  many  people,  the  price  list  is  the  chief  guide  in  selecting 
food  in  eating  places  away  from  home.  This  may  be  justifiable 
if  food  value  for  that  price  is  also  considered. 

Three  types  of  service  are  common :  cafeteria,  table  d’hote, 
and  a  la  carte. 

In  the  cafeteria  the  food  is  displayed,  and  the  customer 
selects  his  meal  as  he  passes  by.  Have  you  ever  gone  through 
the  mystic  maze  of  a  cafeteria  and  come  out  with  a  quite  un¬ 
satisfactory  assortment  of  foods  ?  Sometimes  so  many  appetiz¬ 
ing-looking  foods  are  displayed  that  a  meal  is  selected  without 
consideration  for  balance  or  needs;  or,  perhaps,  from  being 
hurried  along  in  the  line,  you  have  come  through  with  not 
enough  food  and  that  little  poorly  chosen.  It  seems  to  be  a 
disadvantage  of  the  cafeteria  system  that  unless  the  whole  bill 
of  fare  is  shown  before  the  meal  is  selected,  the  choice  is  often 
that  which  appeals  to  the  eye,  rather  than  that  which  will 
prove  satisfying.  The  poor  arrangement  of  courses  is  some¬ 
times  a  disadvantage,  because  the  customer  must  select  his 
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dessert  or  his  salad  before  he  chooses  his  main  course,  and  the 
combination  may  not  be  what  he  would  have  selected  had  he 
chosen  his  dessert  or  salad  later.  Cafeteria  service  is  ap¬ 
parently  cheaper  than  table  service,  but  unless  one  selects  his 
meals  carefully  it  may  be  more  costly  than  that  which  is  served 
to  him. 

Many  years  ago,  before  men  could  read,  travelers  who 
stopped  at  little  village  inns  or  at  larger  places  in  the  cities 
would  be  served  at  the  table  of  the  hotel.  Our  “table  d’hote” 
service  is  a  remnant  of  this  time.  In  this  service  a  meal  is 
given  for  a  stated  price.  It  is  a  meal  arranged  by  the  hotel  and 
the  menu  is  taken  as  it  is  offered — perhaps  with  some  few 
choices.  When  the  service  is  “a  la  carte”  the  selection  is  made 
from  a  printed  “card”  or  bill  of  fare.  Each  item  has  its  price 
listed  and  the  diner  takes  his  choice. 

A  La  Carte  Menu 
Dinner 

Fruit  Cocktail  20  Tomato  Juice  15 

Shrimp  Cocktail  25  Melon  20 

Chicken  Soup  with  Noodles  20 
Consomme,  Hot  or  Jellied  20 


Steamed  Chinook  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce  50 

Fried  Halibut  Steak,  Lemon  Butter  45 

Boiled  Vegetable  Plate,  Poached  Egg  50 

Grilled  Lamb  Chops  (1)  30  (2)  55 

Braised  Rib-ends  of  Beef,  Brown  Potatoes  50 

Baked  Meat  Loaf,  Mushroom  Sauce  45 

Flaked  Chicken,  with  Green  Peppers  50 

Omelet,  with  Minced  Ham  35 

Cold  Roast  Lamb,  String  Bean  Salad  60 

Special  Cold  Plate  50 

Chicken  or  Shrimp  Salad  45 

Combination  20 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  20 

Mixed  Fruit  25 
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Potatoes:  Baked,  Mashed,  Hashed  Brown  10 

Fried  Eggplant  10 

Spinach,  with  Egg  15 

Sugar  Corn  10 

Carrots,  Buttered  10 

Green  Peas  10 

Pies:  Green  Apple,  Lemon,  Cocoanut  Cream,  Custard,  Chocolate  15 
Ice  Cream:  Vanilla,  Chocolate,  Orange  Ice  10 

Sundae:  Butterscotch  or  Chocolate  15 

Fresh  Peaches  or  Strawberries  with  Cream  25 

Toasted  Crackers  and  Cheese  15 

Coffee,  Tea,  Milk,  Buttermilk,  Postum  10 

Table  D’Hote  Menu 
Dinner 
75  cents 

TOMATO  JUICE  FRUIT  CUP 

CHICKEN  SOUP,  WITH  NOODLES 
CONSOMME,  HOT  OR  JELLIED 

STEAMED  CHINOOK  SALMON,  ANCHOVY  SAUCE 
FLAKED  CHICKEN,  WITH  GREEN  PEPPERS 
BREADED  VEAL  CUTLET,  MILAN AISE 
LAMB  CHOP  ON  TOAST 
ASSORTED  COLD  MEATS 
VEGETABLE  PLATE,  POACHED  EGG 
OMELET,  WITH  MINCED  HAM 

MASHED  POTATOES  GREEN  PEAS 
BAKED  POTATOES  SPINACH,  WITH  EGG 
HASHED  BROWN  POTATOES  CARROTS,  BUTTERED 

PINEAPPLE  AND  CHEESE  SALAD 
SMALL  COMBINATION 

LETTUCE  WITH  THOUSAND  ISLAND  DRESSING 

PIE,  ANY  KIND  BAKED  CUSTARD 

ICE  CREAM  JELLO  WITH  FRUIT 


COFFEE,  TEA,  MILK,  BUTTERMILK,  POSTUM 
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Sometimes  what  are  called  “club  breakfasts”  are  listed  on 
the  bill-of-fare.  These  breakfasts  give  a  few  choices  but  in 
general  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  selection  of  the  type 
of  breakfast  one  prefers  for  a  more  reasonable  price  than  such 
a  breakfast  chosen  a  la  carte  would  cost. 


Sliced  Oranges 
Orange  Juice 
Whole  Orange 
Stewed  Prunes 
Tomato  Juice 
Melon 

Strawberries 
Raspberry  Jam 


Club  Breakfasts 
Oatmeal 

Cream  of  Wheat 
Grapenuts 
Cornflakes 
All-Bran 
Shredded  Wheat 


Cold  Bread 
Toast 
Muffins 
Hard  Rolls 
Biscuits 


Broiled  Bacon 
Broiled  Ham 
Eggs,  any  style 
French  Toast  with  Jelly 
Fried  Cornmeal  Mush 
Salt  Mackerel 
Griddle  Cakes 


Coffee 

Tea 

Milk 

Cocoa 

Postum 

Non-caffeine  Coffee 


No.  i — 2 5 

Choice  of  Fruit  or  Cereal 
Choice  of  Breads 
Choice  of  Drink 


No.  2—35 


No.  3—50 
Choice 


Choice  of  Fruit 
Choice  of  Cereal 
Choice  of  Breads 
Choice  of  Drink 

Choice  of  Fruit  or  Cereal 

Griddle  Cakes  with  Two  Strips  Bacon 

French  Toast  with  Currant  Jelly 

Two  Eggs,  any  style 

Choice  of  Breads 

Choice  of  Drink 
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No.  4—75 


Choice 


Choice  of  Fruit 
Choice  of  Cereal 

Fried  Cornmeal  Mush  with  Bacon 
Ham  or  Bacon  with  One  Egg 
Griddle  Cakes  with  Two  Strips  Bacon 
French  Toast  with  Currant  Jelly 
Choice  of  Breads 
Choice  of  Drinks 


We  Americans  are  a  cosmopolitan  group — we  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  many  nations.  A  part  of  this  heritage  has  been  a 
liking  for  the  foods  of  other  peoples  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  cook  and  serve  them.  Especially  are  we  indebted 
to  our  French  neighbors,  who  are  famous  for  their  culinary 
arts.  These  foreign  foods  are  rightly  called  by  their  foreign 
names,  and  we  Americans  should  become  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  and  how  to  pronounce  them. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  ones  are : 


A  la 

a  la 

according  to 

A  la  mode 

a  la  mod 

according  to  a  certain  manner 

Au  gratin 

6  gratn 

covered  with  sauce  and 
browned  crumbs 

Au  jus 

6  ju 

with  natural  gravy 

Aspic 

as  peek 

meat  jelly 

Barbecue 

bar  ba  ku 

to  roast  animal  whole 

Bisque 

beesk 

thick  white  sauce  or  soup 
usually  of  shell  fish 

Blanc  mange 

bla  mang 

dessert  of  milk  and  corn¬ 
starch 

Bombe-glace 

bomb  glassa 

molded  ice  cream,  filled  with 
different  kinds  of  ice  or 

cream 

Bouillon 

bu  yon 

clear  meat  broth 

Braise 

braze 

to  sear  and  cook  slowly  in 
small  amount  of  water  (pot 
roast) 
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Cafe 

Cafe  noir 

Canape 

caf  fa 
caf  fa  nwor 

ca  na  pa 

Casserole 

Caviar 

cas  hrol 

cav  yar 

Chou 

Chives 

Compote 

Consomme 

Creole 

Croquettes 

shoo 
chives 
com  pot 

con  su  ma 

era  61 
cro  kett 

Crouton 

cru  ton 

Croustade 

cru  stad 

Demi-tasse 

Deviled 

demee  tas 

Eclair 

Entrees 

a  cler 
on  tray 

Endive 

on  deev 

Filet  mignon 

fee  la  mee  yong 

Filet  de  sole 

fee  la  de  sol 

Fondue 

Frappe 

Fromage 

fon  du 
frap  pa 
fro  mag 

Glace  (d) 

glassa 

coffee 

black  after-dinner  coffee 
appetizer — small  piece  of 

toast  with  savory  spread 
covered  dish  for  baking 
salted  roe  of  sturgeon,  cod, 
or  shad 
cabbage 
flavoring  herb 
fruit  stewed  in  syrup 
rich  clear  soup 
with  tomatoes 

minced  meat,  fish,  or  vege¬ 
tables,  highly  seasoned, 
rolled  in  shapes,  dipped  in 
crumbs,  and  fried  in  deep 
fat 

small  cubes  of  bread  toasted 
or  fried  in  deep  fat ;  served 
with  soup 

a  case  made  of  bread  or 
vegetable  in  which  food  is 
served 

half  cup — after-dinner  coffee 
hot  with  seasoning 

puffs  filled  with  pastry  cream 
made  dishes  served  between 
heavier  courses 
vegetable  used  for  salad 

long,  narrow,  thin  pieces  of 
meat 

long,  narrow,  thin  pieces  of 
sole 

cheese  and  eggs 
half  frozen 
cheese 

iced,  glazed  over 
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Grilled 

gree  ya 

broiled 

hors-d’oeuvres 

or  dove 

appetizer,  relish,  side  dish 

Jardiniere 

jar  dee  nyar 

mixed  vegetables 

Julienne 

ju  leyn 

clear  vegetable  soup 

Lyonnaise 

lee  6  nez 

seasoned  with  onions 

Macedoine 

massa  dwon 

mixture 

Maitre  d’hotel 

mat  (re)  do  tel 

butter  sauce  seasoned  with 
parsley 

Marinate 

mar  re  na  (t) 

to  stand  in  French  dressing 

Meringue 

may  rang 

white  of  egg,  beaten  stiff, 
sweetened  and  browned 

Mousse 

moose 

ice  cream  made  with  whipped 
cream 

Menu 

me  nu 

plan  of  a  meal 

Parfait 

par  fay 

a  frozen  dessert 

Pate 

pat  ta 

little  pie 

Pate  de  foie  gras 

pat  a  d  fwa  gra 

little  pie  made  of  goose  liver 

Petits  gateaux 

pe  tee  ga  to 

little  cakes 

Piece  de  resistance 

pe  es  d  ra  zis  tans 

the  main  dish 

Pois 

pwa 

peas 

Pommes 

pom 

apples 

Pommes  de  terre 

pom  d  ter 

potatoes 

Potage 

po  tag 

soup 

Pot-au-feu 

po  to  fob 

mixture  of  vegetables  and 
meat 

Puree 

pu  ra 

cooked  vegetables  or  cereals 
rubbed  through  the  sieve 

Saute 

so  tay 

cook  in  small  amount  of  fat 

Souffle 

su  flay 

fluffy  mixture,  baked,  similar 
to  omelet 

Tarte 

ta(rt) 

pie 

Torte 

to(rt) 

cake 

Truffles 

triffl 

type  of  mushroom  used  for 
garnishing  and  seasoning 

Tutti-frutti 

tuti  fruti 

mixture  of  fruits 
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QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

i.  Compare  prices  for  meals  for  cafeteria,  a  la  carte,  and  table 
d’hote  service  in  your  community. 

2.  Select  from  a  bill  of  fare,  a 
lunch  for  yourself  which  you 
could  buy  for  25  cents.  One 
for  35  cents.  One  for  50 
cents.  One  for  75  cents. 

3.  Select  a  dinner  for  yourself 
and  your  girl  for  $1.50. 


LET’S  GO  CAMPING 

What  memories  those 
words  “Let’s  go  camping” 
bring  up !  Who  doesn’t  have 
some  camping  trip  that  im¬ 
mediately  comes  to  mind  and 
stands  out  from  all  the  rest? 
What  is  it  you  remember 
most — the  hikes,  the  rain,  the 
campfire  stories,  or  the  camp 
food?  Perhaps  you  have 
come  home  with  the  taste  of 
good  food  in  your  mouth,  or 
perhaps  you  have  made  the 
firm  resolve  that  you  will 
learn  to  cook  so  that  you  can  do  a  better  job  next  time.  If  the 
latter  is  true,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

On  the  shoulders  of  the  one  who  has  charge  of  the  food 
rests  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  camping 
trip.  Whether  the  campers  are  happy,  comfortable,  and  healthy 
will  depend  partly  on  how  he  does  his  job.  To  be  a  success, 
the  food  cannot  be  a  haphazard  affair. 

The  food  problem  begins  before  the  actual  trip  starts.  How 
much  food  and  what  kinds  must  be  taken  and  what  can  be 
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bought  at  the  campsite?  Transportation  facilities  will  help  to 
solve  this  problem.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  wise  to  purchase 
the  fresh  foods,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  breads,  as  they  are  to  be  used.  Many  staples,  too,  may  be 
so  purchased,  saving  the  transportation  trouble  and  cost. 

A  good  proportion  of 
cereal  foods  is  a  good  basis 
for  the  planning  of  the 
menus.  These  will  furnish 
at  a  low  cost  the  energy  that 
is  necessary  for  the  vigorous 
out-of-door  exercise  of  the 
campers. 

Foods  that  contain  the 
most  nutritive  value  in  the 
least  bulk  are  also  a  good 
choice,  especially  if  the  food 
must  be  carried  to  the  camp. 

Cheese,  malted  milk  tablets, 
and  condensed  milk  are  good 
examples  of  this  type  of 
food.  As  sources  of  quick 
energy  the  dried  fruits  and 
chocolate  bars  are  good. 

If  the  camping  trip  is  to 
be  a  short  one,  the  menus  for  the  whole  time  may  be  made  out 
before  the  trip  and  the  proper  amount  of  supplies  arranged  for. 
If,  however,  the  trip  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  time,  only  an 
approximation  of  the  necessities  can  be  made,  and  the  non¬ 
staples  must  be  purchased  as  needed. 

The  type  and  amount  of  equipment  which  the  camper  will 
have  to  work  with  will  help  to  determine  the  kinds  of  menus 
selected.  If  taking  the  equipment  along,  do  not  overload  with 
unnecessary  utensils,  but  be  sure  to  take  enough  of  the  right 
kind  to  make  the  cooking  as  easy  as  possible. 

Avoid,  if  you  can,  a  monotony  of  diet.  Variety  is  as  neces- 
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sary  in  camp  life  as  at  home.  Usually  the  camp  cook  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  that  his  campers  are  so  hungry  that  anything  will  taste 
good,  but  the  memory  that  lingers  through  the  months  to  come 
will  be  a  happier  one  if  the  meals  have  been  wisely  chosen  and 
well  prepared. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  You  are  on  the  “grub”  committee  for  a  Saturday  hike  for  four 
boys,  with  one  meal  to  be  cooked  out-of-doors.  List  your  food 
items;  the  equipment  needed  by  each  boy;  the  common  equipment. 
How  will  you  plan  to  carry  the  matches?  What  plan  do  you  have 
for  drinking  water  on  the  trip  ?  Why  not  leave  the  latter  to  luck  ? 
Suppose  the  water  gave  out,  what  could  you  do  with  uncertain 
water  ? 

2.  Four  boys  are  going  for  an  inexpensive  week’s  camping  trip  by 
car.  Plan  their  food  list.  What  will  they  take  from  home  so  as  to 
save  buying  on  the  road?  What  will  they  have  to  buy  from  day 
to  day?  Estimate  the  quantities  of  food  needed  and  the  prices  so 
that  they  may  estimate  the  cost  of  the  trip.  Check  to  see  if  the 
food  will  furnish  enough  calories  and  be  adequate  in  minerals  and 
vitamins. 

3.  How  could  you  bake  biscuits  on  a  camping  trip,  if  you  had  no  oven? 
How  could  you  bake  potatoes  ? 


LET’S  GO  TO  MARKET 

Do  you  ever  go  to  the  store  to  do  the  buying  of  the  groceries 
for  your  family?  Where  do  you  like  to  buy  best?  Why? 
Perhaps  you  have  had  some  experience  working  in  the  store. 
What  are  the  patrons  looking  for  when  they  come  into  the 
store?  What  are  the  standards  that  the  store  owner  wants 
you  to  try  to  maintain?  Are  these  standards  different  for 
different  stores? 

In  selecting  the  market  for  household  supplies,  one  may  ask 
himself  several  questions : 

1.  Where  can  I  buy  food  most  economically? 

2.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  service? 
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3.  Where  can  I  be  sure  of  the  cleanest  food? 

4.  Is  the  time  I  spend  ‘‘looking  around”  worth  more  than 
the  money  I  save? 

There  are  several  kinds  of  markets  found  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  The  two  most  common  ones  are  the  credit-and-de- 
livery  stores  and  the  cash-and-carry  ones.  In  addition  some 
places  have  public  markets  and  curb  stores,  and  certain  kinds 
of  foods  may  be  purchased  from  hucksters  who  come  to  the 
door. 

Perhaps  the  cost  is  the  first  item  usually  considered  in  the 
purchasing  of  food.  The  cash-and-carry  stores  usually  can 
offer  the  food  for  less  money  because,  of  a  lower  cost  of 
operation.  The  cost  of  delivery,  of  bookkeeping,  of  a  larger 
force  of  employees,  of  the  uncertainty  or  delay  in  the  payment 
of  bills  owed  to  the  credit  stores  are  all  eliminated  under  the 
cash-and-carry  plan.  Most  of  the  cash-and-carry  stores  are 
members  of  a  chain  system  which  permits  of  the  purchase  of 
goods  in  such  large  quantities  that  a  great  saving  in  cost  is 
possible.  This  results  sometimes  in  a  lower  price  to  the  retail 
customer  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  credit  store. 

In  the  cash-and-carry  store,  the  customer  serves  himself. 
He  may  select  his  own  fruit  and  vegetables.  Staple  groceries 
are  wrapped  in  various  size  packages  ready  for  carrying  away. 
More  time  and  energy  are  used  in  such  marketing.  For  some 
people  this  will  have  a  monetary  value  equal  to  the  money 
saved. 

The  credit-and-delivery  store  will  give  more  personal  service. 
The  order  may  be  given  over  the  telephone  to  a  dependable 
salesman.  If  the  same  clerk  takes  the  order  regularly,  he 
learns  to  know  his  customers’  preferences  and  needs.  He  not 
only  can  fill  the  order  satisfactorily,  but  he  can  make  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  delivery  of  groceries  is  an  important  factor  in  buying. 
Some  housekeepers  must  depend  on  such  deliveries.  One 
should  expect  to  pay  more  for  this  service,  but  one  should  not 
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take  advantage  of  it  to  demand  unreasonable  speed  or  several 
deliveries  a  day. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  market  should  be  a  guide  in 
selecting  the  one  at  which  you  wish  to  trade.  Are  the  foods 
kept  in  the  most  sanitary  way?  Does  the  store  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  which  makes  you  feel  sure 
that  the  food  is  safe  and  clean?  Are  the  doors  and  windows 
screened?  Are  the  clerks  clean  in  person  and  in  handling  the 
food?  While  hucksters  and  curb  stores  may  have  a  lower 
price  on  foods,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  food  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  street.  This  might  prove  to  be 
expensive  rather  than  economical  buying. 

LEGISLATION  AND  INSPECTION 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  purple  stamp  on  meat  which  you 
What  does  it  mean?  Why  are  canned 
and  package  goods  labeled,  giving  the 
weight  of  the  contents,  a  statement  of 
any  adulteration,  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer? 

The  Federal  government  maintains  a 
very  rigid  control  of  all  meat  which  en¬ 
ters  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
All  such  meat  must  bear  the  stamp  of  in¬ 
spection.  This  government  inspection  is 
made  by  experts  who  are  graduate  veter¬ 
inarians  and  who  have  passed  a  very 
rigid  civil  service  examination.  These 
men  are  on  hand  to  inspect  the  animals 
before,  during,  and  after  the  slaughter¬ 
ing,  that  only  healthy  animals  may  be  placed  on  the  market  for 
food.  Some  diseases  of  animals  which  are  used  for  food  are 
communicable  to  humans,  and  so  any  animal  which  shows  a 
trace  of  any  of  these  diseases  is  condemned.  Beside  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  animals,  the  law  provides  for  rigid  sanitary  conditions 
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FIG.  43. - THE  FED¬ 

ERAL  MEAT  STAMP 
INDICATING  INSPEC¬ 
TION  AND  APPROVAL. 
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in  the  place  where  meat  is  handled.  These  conditions  include 
cleanliness,  low  temperature,  and  health  of  the  workers. 

While  our  Federal  and  state  governments  can  enact  and 
enforce  laws  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  label  his  product, 
they  cannot  make  a  law  compelling  the  consumer  to  read  such 
labels.  This  must  come  as  a  result  of  education.  The  con¬ 
sumer  should  realize  that  intelligent  reading  of  these  labels 
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FIG.  46.— A  DIF¬ 
FERENT  STAMP  IS 
USED  ON  MEAT 
WHICH  IS  FOUND 
TO  BE  UNFIT  FOR 
FOOD.  IT  IS  NECES¬ 
SARY  THAT  THE 
MEAT  YOU  BUY 
BEARS  THE  STAMP 
OF  APPROVAL. 


would  often  insure  him  against  fraud  or  injury,  either  to  his 
health  or  to  his  pocketbook. 

The  United  States  government  has  control  over  food  and 
conditions  which  affect  several  states,  but  none  whatever  over 
those  within  one  state.  It  is  readily  seen  that  each  state  and 
each  local  community  should  have  its  own  laws  adequate  to 
regulate  food  production  and  handling  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  laws  vary  considerably  throughout  the  country,  from 
very  rigid  laws  and  enforcement  to  very  flexible  ones  with  lax 
enforcement.  The  good  citizen  should  feel  a  responsibility 
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for  the  type  of  law  or  ordinance  his  community  will  have  and 
for  the  conscientious  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

Most  city  ordinances  provide  for  certain  regulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  food  sold : 

1.  That  a  license  be  held  for  selling  food.  This  license  may 
be  revoked  if  unsanitary  conditions  are  found. 

2.  That  places  where  food  is  kept  must  be  well  constructed, 
clean,  and  protected  from  pests. 

3.  That  food  not  be  exposed  on  streets  and  sidewalks. 

4.  That  milk  be  pasteurized  and  kept  cold. 

5.  That  meat  slaughtered  for  state  use  be  inspected. 

6.  That  food  not  be  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

7.  That  scales  be  regularly  tested  and  sealed. 

FOOD  SELECTION 

Some  general  rules  for  selection  of  various  types  of  foods 
may  be  of  value  to  the  inexperienced  buyer  : 

Vegetables  and  fruits. 

1.  Those  in  season  are  usually  better  flavored  and  less 
expensive. 

2.  Buy  by  weight  rather  than  by  measure.  Weight  should 
be  heavy  in  proportion  to  size,  especially  for  oranges, 
lemons,  grapefruit,  lettuce,  and  cabbage. 

3.  Medium  size  are  best — oversize  are  apt  to  be  old  and 
fibrous  while  undersize  may  be  underripe  and  wasteful  to 
prepare. 

4.  Skin  unbroken. 

5.  Leafy  vegetables  should  be  crisp  and  fresh. 

6.  Fruits  lose  flavor  as  they  become  old,  due  to  evaporation 
of  the  ethereal  substances  which  are  responsible  for  the 
flavor. 

7.  Many  species  of  apples  and  potatoes  are  found  throughout 
the  country.  Each  locality  has  several  on  its  market. 
One  should  learn  those  that  are  available  and  for  what 
purpose  they  are  best  suited. 
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Meat.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  money  spent  for 
food,  about  one-third  goes  for  meat.  Since  it  is  our  most  ex¬ 
pensive  food,  how  important  it  is  that  we  select  it  wisely! 
Meats  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  food  to  select.  Each  kind 
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FIG.  47. - CUTS  OF  BEEF. 


of  meat  will  have  its  own  characteristics  to  judge  by,  but  in 
general  it  should  be  heavy  for  its  bulk,  solid,  and  firm.  Bones 
of  young  animals  are  red  and  spongy  while  those  of  maturer 
stock  are  white  and  solid,  or  flinty. 

Beef .  Good  beef  has  the  following  characteristics : 

1.  Bluish-red  color  in  piece,  but  bright  cherry  red  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air. 
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2.  Fat  (suet)  :  cream  colored  and  firm. 

3.  Lean  meat :  well  marbled  with  fat. 

4.  Texture :  firm  and  elastic. 

5.  Little  moisture  and  no  odor. 
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Veal.  From  beef  animal  about  two  months  old. 

1.  Color:  dull  pink. 

2.  Fat:  pinkish-white  and  firm,  but  small  in  quantity. 

3.  Lean  meat :  fine-grained,  but  not  marbled  with  fat. 

Mutton.  From  sheep  one  to  three  years  old. 

1.  Color:  dull  red. 

2.  Fat  (tallow)  :  white,  hard  and  dry,  and  well  distributed. 
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Lamb.  One  year  or  less;  spring  lamb,  two  to  three  months 
old. 

1.  Color:  lighter  than  mutton. 

2.  Fat :  hard  and  dry. 
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Pork. 

1.  Color:  light,  of  tannish-pink. 

2.  Fat  (lard)  :  white,  soft,  and  oily,  and  plentiful. 
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Beside  the  regular  cuts  of  the  meat  animals  as  indicated  on 
the  charts,  other  parts  of  the  animal  are  used  for  food.  These 
parts  are  usually  much  lower  in  cost  but  have  a  high  food 
value  and  may  be  very  appetizingly  prepared.  These  parts  are 
known  as  sundries.  Some  of  the  more  common  ones  are  liver, 
tongue,  heart,  brains,  tripe,  and  sweetbreads. 
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FIG.  50. - CUTS  OF  PORK. 


Milk.  Perhaps  no  other  food  requires  such  care  in  selection 
as  milk.  Because  of  its  ready  contamination  from  bacteria,  it 
may  be  changed  very  quickly  from  a  wholesome  product  to  one 
that  is  highly  detrimental  to  health. 

Raw  milk  is  that  which  has  not  been  heated  to  destroy  the 
bacteria.  Under  this  head  comes  certified  milk,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  be  as  nearly  pure  as  possible  as  it  comes  from  the 
animal.  The  herd  is  given  the  tuberculin  test  at  frequent 
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regular  intervals.  The  production  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  government  medical  milk  commission  and  every  sanitary  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  to  insure  its  purity.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of 
production  is  increased,  and  under  most  conditions  certified 
milk  is  prohibitive  in  price  except  for  infants  or  invalids. 
Even  if  milk  has  been  produced  under  the  most  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  it  will  contain  some  bacteria.  Most  cities  allow  a 
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bacterial  count  of  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter  for  certified  milk. 
If  this  be  considered  pure  milk,  one  can  readily  see  that  unless 
raw  milk  is  certified  it  is  usually  not  a  safe  selection  to  make. 

Most  cities  require  by  law  that  milk  which  is  to  be  sold  in  the 
city,  be  pasteurized.  Pasteurization,  a  process  named  for  the 
eminent  French  scientist,  Pasteur,  is  the  method  by  which  milk 
is  freed  from  the  most  harmful  bacteria,  those  which  transmit 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever.  The  milk  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  140°  to  1450  F.  for  from  20  to  30 
minutes  and  then  cooled  rapidly.  While  this  process  lowers  the 
bacterial  count  in  milk,  it  also  lowers  the  vitamin  content  some¬ 
what. 

Some  cities  require  milk  to  be  designated  as  Grade  A,  Grade 
B,  or  Grade  C,  depending  on  the  bacterial  count. 
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Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  may  sometimes  be  purchased. 
In  this  the  fat  has  been  removed  either  as  cream  or  as  butter. 

Bulgarian  buttermilk  is  whole,  skimmed,  or  partially 
skimmed  milk  to  which  has  been  added  Bacilli  Bulgaricus. 
This  gives  a  characteristic  sharpness  of  flavor. 

Acidophilous  milk  is  fresh,  whole,  or  skim  milk  to  which  the 
Bacilli  Acidophilous  have  been  added.  This  forms  a  buttermilk 
having  a  mild,  acid  flavor  and  smooth,  creamy  richness.  It  is 
claimed  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  those  health-promoting 
properties  for  which  pure  buttermilk  is  noted. 

Eggs.  Eggs  are  graded  as  to  size,  color,  and  freshness,  as 
indicated  by  the  size  of  the  air  space  in  the  egg.  The  color  of 
the  shell  has  no  relation  to  food  value.  In  some  markets  white 
eggs  bring  a  higher  price,  while  other  markets  prefer  the  brown 
eggs. 

Freshness  is  usually  tested  by  candling.  In  this  process,  the 
egg  is  held  between  the  eye  and  a  light.  A  cloudy  appearance 
or  a  large  air  space  indicate  staleness. 

Package  foods.  Most  cereal  foods,  such  as  breakfast  foods, 
macaroni,  and  crackers,  are  protected  by  sealed  packages  or 
wrappings.  While  this  increases  the  cost  of  the  product,  the 
assurance  of  a  clean  food  may  compensate  for  the  extra  cost. 
Some  foods,  such  as  rice,  which  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  cooking,  may  be  purchased  in  bulk.  Cereals  are  better 
not  purchased  in  too  large  quantities,  because  they  are  attacked 
by  insects  which  spoil  them.  In  some  places,  bread  must  be 
wrapped  for  market.  This  would  seem  especially  desirable  if 
bread  is  delivered  through  the  streets.  These  wrappings  protect 
the  product  from  handling  and  from  dust. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  newly  perfected  cellophane  is  to 
be  recommended.  Dried  fruits  are  especially  attractive  when 
wrapped  this  way.  This  wrapping  can  be  manufactured  so 
cheaply  that  it  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  product  any 
noticeable  amount. 

Canned  goods.  While  fresh  foods  may  be  selected  by  sight, 
by  touch,  and  by  taste,  the  purchaser  must  use  other  criteria 
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when  selecting  canned  goods.  Here  the  best  guides  are  the 
labels  and  a  knowledge  based  on  previous  experience.  The 
better  informed  the  buyer  is  as  to  varieties,  grades,  and  sizes 
of  cans,  the  better  he  is  equipped  to  select  to  meet  his  needs. 

Canned  foods  are  usually  sold  by  brand.  Many  canners  have 
established  standards  of  quality  under  various  brand  names. 
Large  grocery  houses  have  brand  names  for  the  different  grades 
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FIG.  52. - SIZES  OF  CANS. 

of  their  products.  If  one  becomes  familiar  with  the  brands  on 
his  market,  the  first  step  in  intelligent  buying  has  been  taken. 

Many  products  are  put  up  in  cans  of  various  sizes.  This 
makes  possible  a  selection  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  size  family. 
The  most  common  sizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  are: 


No.  of  Can 

Average  Net  Weight 

Average  Measure 

8Z 

8  oz.  (buffet) 

I  cup 

Picnic 

11  oz. 

I  Vi  cups 

No.  1  tall 

16  oz. 

2  CUpS 

No.  2 

20  oz. 

2^/2  cups 

No.  2V2 

28  oz. 

ZV2  cups 

No.  3 

33  oz. 

4  cups 

0 

d 

£ 

6  lb.  10  oz. 

13  cups 

Many  vegetables  are  graded  as  Fancy,  Extra  Standard,  and 
Standard.  These  terms  refer  only  to  the  quality  of  the  con- 
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tents  and  have  no  relation  to  the  food  value.  The  Fancy  grade 
will  be  the  best  flavored,  most  juicy,  most  tender  product.  The 
Extra  Standard  grade  will  be  of  fine  flavor,  tender,  and  juicy, 
but  a  little  more  mature.  Standard  grade  will  be  less  uniform 
in  size  and  shape,  the  flavor  a  little  less  delicate,  and  the  texture 
a  little  more  firm. 

Fruits  are  graded  as  Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard.  The 
Fancy  grade  will  have  the  heaviest  syrup;  the  Choice,  a  syrup 
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containing  io  to  15  per  cent  less  sugar;  and  the  Standard  a 
still  more  dilute  syrup.  The  higher  grades  of  fruit  will  have 
better  flavor,  color,  texture,  appearance,  and  usually  will  be 
larger  in  size. 

Canned  meats  and  meat  products  are  not  graded,  but  are 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  inspection  that  meat  has  when  it  is 
shipped  from  one  state  to  another.  Canned  soups  made  from 
meat  and  poultry  are  also  inspected. 

Canned  salmon  and  tuna  fish  are  graded  for  kind  and  for 
color  of  the  flesh  of  the  fish.  The  red  salmon  is  a  better  grade 
than  the  pink.  The  light  tuna  is  better  than  the  dark.  Sardines 
are  graded  for  size  and  according  to  the  number  of  fish  in  the 
can.  Oysters  are  graded  only  for  size. 
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Oils  made  from  corn,  cottonseed,  nuts,  and  such  products, 
must  be  labeled  as  Salad  Oil.  Only  pure  olive  oil  may  be  so 
labeled. 

Table  syrups  must  be  so  labeled  as  to  show  the  contents. 
They  may  not  be  called  Maple  Syrup  unless  made  of  pure  maple 
syrup.  They  may  be  called  Table  Syrups,  Sugar  Syrups,  or 
Maple  Flavors. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  the  cost  of  the  following  in  cash-carry  and  delivery-credit 
stores :  sugar,  canned  tomatoes,  fresh  tomatoes,  bread,  round  steak, 
lettuce,  soap,  butter,  bacon,  flour. 

2.  Make  a  score  card  for  judging  a  market. 

3.  Score  several  markets  in  your  community. 

4.  Purchase  as  many  brands  of  canned  tomatoes  as  are  available  and 
compare  labels  and  contents  of  the  cans.  Compare  the  labels  on 
other  canned  foods. 

5.  What  requirements  must  a  market  meet  to  obtain  a  license  in  your 
community?  An  eating  place? 

6.  What  are  your  local  regulations  concerning  the  sale  of  milk?  The 
sale  of  eggs?  The  sale  of  meat? 


CARE  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  HOME 

Good  food  is  very  important  to  our  health  and  happiness, 
and  good  money  goes  to  buy  good  food.  If  we  are  to  get  value 
received  from  our  purchases,  we  must  learn  how  to  care  for 
them  until  we  are  ready  to  use  them. 

Anything  which  has  had  life  will  spoil  or  decay  because  of 
the  natural  ripening  or  maturing  processes  that  go  on  within 
the  organism.  Also  certain  microorganisms  may  cause  harm¬ 
ful  and  undesirable  changes  to  take  place  in  these  substances 
and  hasten  the  spoiling  process.  These  changes  are  called 
putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  microscopic  organisms 
which  affect  our  foods  are  known  as  molds,  yeast,  and  bacteria. 
They  are  found  everywhere — in  the  air,  in  the  soil,  and  in 
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water — and  their  mission  in  life  is  to  break  down  the  complex 
substances  of  the  foods  and  other  organic  substances  which 
they  attack. 

Molds  are  readily  visible  as  they  appear  on  the  surface  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  cheese,  and  jelly. 

Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant  which  feeds  on  starches  and 
sugars.  The  process  is  one  of  changing  sugar  to  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  gas  and  alcohol.  The  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  the  one  which 
is  used  as  the  leavening  agent  in  bread,  and  the  alcohol  gives 
the  sharp  taste  to  fruits  which  have  fermented.  This  process 
is  called  fermentation. 

Bacteria  are  microscopic  forms  of  plant  or  animal  life.  They 
are  the  most  harmful  of  the  organisms  attacking  food  and  they 
are  the  hardest  to  destroy.  They  are  found  in  two  forms,  the 
active  stage  and  the  spore  stage.  If  conditions  are  not  favor¬ 
able  for  their  growth,  they  may  go  into  the  spore  stage  and 
rest.  In  this  stage  they  may  resist  very  high  temperatures. 

Like  the  highest  plants  and  animals,  these  microorganisms 
require  warmth,  food,  moisture,  and  oxygen  for  normal  growth 
and  development.  If  food  can  be  protected  so  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable,  the  action  of  these  bacteria  is  retarded 
or  prevented.  Ways  of  preserving  foods  vary  with  the  kind 
and  condition  of  the  food. 

A.  Changes  in  temperature. 

1.  Low  temperature.  Lukewarm  or  body  temperature  is 
usually  most  favorable  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
bacteria.  If  the  temperature  is  changed  either  way,  it  interferes 
with  the  activity  of  the  bacteria.  A  reduction  in  temperature  is 
a  common  method  of  preserving  foods.  The  commercial 
method  of  cold  storage  is  used  for  meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
butter,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  either  for  transportation  purposes 
or  for  storage.  Freezing  is  used  for  meats,  fish,  and  poultry. 
Root  cellars  provide  low  temperatures  for  storing  vegetables. 
They  are  economical  and  a  much  easier  way  of  preserving  food 
than  canning.  These  root  cellars  may  be  shallow  out-door  pits 
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which  are  lined  with  straw,  boxes  of  sand,  or  storage  bins  in  the 
cellar.  Good  results  depend  on  ventilation,  regulation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  quality  of  the  vegetables 
when  stored. 

In  the  home  this  low  temperature  is  provided  by  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  or  in  some  regions,  the  air-cooled  food  closet.  Whether 
it  is  satisfactory  or  not  will  depend  on  three  things — the 
efficiency  of  the  box  itself,  the  care  it  receives,  and  the  placing 
of  the  food  in  the  box. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  well  constructed,  allowing  active 
circulation  of  dry,  clean,  cold  air  around  the  stored  food.  The 
inside  of  the  box  should  receive  scrupulous  care  that  it  may  be 
clean  and  sweet.  The  box  should  always  be  at  least  half-full 
of  ice.  Allowing  the  box  to  become  warm  because  of  too  little 
ice  is  poor  economy.  The  ice  should  not  be  covered  with  a 
paper  or  a  blanket  as  this  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  air 
over  the  ice.  In  order  to  cool  the  food,  the  ice  must  melt. 
Unnecessary  melting  may  be  avoided  by  taking  care  that  the 
doors  are  not  kept  open  longer  than  necessary  and  that  warm 
food  is  not  put  into  the  box. 

In  the  so-called  “iceless  refrigerators,”  the  air  is  made  cold 
by  means  other  than  ice.  In  commercial  refrigerators  ammonia 
gas  is  compressed  into  a  liquid  by  an  electric  motor.  When 
the  liquid  is  released  from  pressure  into  the  pipes  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  it  evaporates  again  and  absorbs  heat.  These  cold 
pipes  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  piece  of  ice  in  the  ice  re¬ 
frigerator.  In  home  mechanical  refrigerators,  sulphur  dioxide 
is  the  refrigerant  most  commonly  used. 

The  frost  which  forms  on  the  outside  of  the  pipes  acts  as  an 
insulator  preventing  the  cold  pipes  from  absorbing  heat  from 
the  food  in  the  box.  Defrosting  of  these  pipes  at  intervals  is 
necessary  to  have  proper  refrigeration.  Mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  is  usually  drier,  more  convenient,  and  more  sanitary  than 
the  ice-box,  and  a  more  even  temperature,  always  below  50°  F., 
is  insured. 
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The  placing  of  food  in  the  refrigerator  will  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  ice  chamber.  The  principle  that  cold  air  sinks 
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FIG.  54. - PLACEMENT  OF  FOOD  IN  A  REFRIGERATOR 

HAVING  THE  ICE  COMPARTMENT  AT  THE  TOP. 

while  warm  air  rises  will  help  to  decide  in  the  placement  of 
food.  The  section  which  is  reached  first  by  the  cold  air  from 
the  ice  will  be  the  coldest.  Here  should  be  placed  milk,  meat 
broths,  butter,  and  the  foods  containing  milk — foods  which 
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absorb  odors  and  spoil  readily.  As  the  cold  air  passes  over  the 
food,  it  takes  up  heat  from  that  food  and  becomes  warm  itself, 
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FIG.  55. - PLACEMENT  OF  FOOD  IN  A  REFRIGERATOR  HAVING  THE 

ICE  COMPARTMENT  AT  THE  SIDE. 

and  rises  in  the  box.  In  the  second  coldest  part,  place  un¬ 
cooked  meats,  fish,  and  left-over  foods.  Eggs,  berries,  and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  with  no  decided  odor  or  flavor  are 
next.  The  strong  flavored  ones,  such  as  melons,  oranges,  cab- 
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bage,  and  cauliflower,  go  on  the  last  shelf  where  the  air  cur¬ 
rent  will  carry  off  the  odor  and  not  contaminate  other  foods. 

Refrigeration  is  only  a  temporary  means  of  preserving  foods, 
because  the  bacteria  are  not  killed — only  rendered  inactive  by 
the  lowered  temperature.  Foods  preserved  in  this  way  spoil 
readily  when  the  temperature  increases. 

2.  High  temperature.  An  increase  in  temperature  is  the 
basis  of  the  important  commercial  and  home  method  of  preser¬ 
vation — canning.  Successful  canning  depends  on  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  sterilization  and  air-tight  sealing.  In  sterilization,  the 
heat  destroys  any  bacteria  present  in  the  food  or  in  the  utensils 
used;  air-tight  sealing  prevents  the  entrance  of  bacteria. 

Because  canned  food  is  so  commonly  used,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  that  one  should  realize  the  dangers  of  spoilage  in  canned 
foods  and  be  able  to  detect  evidence  of  such  spoilage.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  easy  to  detect,  but  sometimes  it  is  quite  difficult. 
Evidence  of  leaking  around  the  rubbers,  “off”  color  or  odor,  or 
a  bulged  can  should  always  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
The  ends  of  the  can  should  always  be  flat,  never  bulged.  Bulg¬ 
ing  is  caused  by  gases  that  have  been  formed  by  spoiling.  This 
may  be  further  shown  by  the  outrush  of  gas  when  the  can  is 
opened.  If  the  contents  of  the  can  are  discolored  or  have  an 
uncharacteristic  odor,  probable  spoilage  is  indicated. 

Botulism  is  a  type  of  spoilage  which  is  very  difficult  to  detect, 
because  it  does  not  affect  the  color,  odor,  or  taste  of  the  food. 
This  spoilage  is  due  to  a  toxin  produced  by  Bacillus  Botulinus. 
It  is  very  poisonous  and  may  easily  cause  death  to  the  person 
or  animal  eating  it.  Meat,  olives,  and  the  non-acid  vegetables 
and  fruits  such  as  corn,  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  beets, 
asparagus,  apricots,  and  pears,  are  most  readily  attacked  by 
this  type  of  bacteria  and  such  foods  should  always  be  canned 
under  pressure.  Home  canning  of  these  foods  is  unsafe  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  obtaining  sufficient  pressure 
to  destroy  these  bacteria.  If  any  of  this  type  of  food  is  eaten, 
it  should  be  boiled  first.  As  the  toxin  is  volatile,  if  present  in 
only  small  quantities,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  boiling  the  food. 
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B.  Use  of  preservatives.  Certain  substances  added  to  food 
will  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria  in 
the  food.  The  five  most  common  ones  are : 

1.  Sugar,  which  in  large  quantities  makes  such  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  that  bacteria  cannot  grow.  Jellies,  jams, 
marmalades,  and  fruit  butters  are  preserved  in  this  way. 

2.  Salt,  which  protects  foods  because  bacteria  are  inactive  in 
strong  salt  solutions.  Pickles,  olives,  fish,  and  pork  are 
examples  of  foods  preserved  this  way. 

3.  Acids,  such  as  vinegar  on  pickles  and  relishes. 

4.  Spices,  which  are  only  slightly  preservative  alone  and  are 
usually  combined  with  acids. 

5.  Smoke  from  burning  hickory  wood,  which  was  formerly 
used  to  preserve  meats  and  fish.  The  use  of  creosote  has 
partially  replaced  the  use  of  this  wood  now  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  It  not  only  arrests  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  but  it  changes  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 

C.  Drying.  You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  foods 
which  contain  much  water,  such  as  milk,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  meats,  will  spoil  more  readily  than  will  dry 
groceries.  The  removal  of  the  moisture  is  an  old  method  of 
keeping  foods.  The  Indians  and  the  pioneers  prepared  “jerked” 
meat,  and  Nature  preserves  the  seeds  of  grains  in  this  way. 

D.  Exclusion  of  air.  The  exclusion  of  air  through  air-tight 
sealing  has  been  mentioned.  Eggs  are  often  preserved  at  home 
by  shutting  away  the  air.  This  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  the  egg  which  would  permit  the  entrance  of  air 
containing  bacteria.  Waterglass  (sodium  silicate)  and  egg 
salves  are  used,  as  well  as  the  method  of  packing  the  eggs  in 
sawdust,  oats,  bran,  or  other  similar  material. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 
1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  refrigerator  in  your  home.  Indicate  the 

direction  of  circulation  of  air.  Show  the  correct  placement  of 

foods. 
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2.  How  could  you  improvise  a  refrigerator? 

3.  How  would  you  take  care  of  the  following  foods :  lettuce,  bread, 
meat,  milk,  cornmeal,  brown  sugar,  powdered  sugar,  butter,  raisins, 
fresh  strawberries? 


LET’S  COOK 

Perhaps  no  other  one  topic  receives  so  much  attention  uni¬ 
versally  as  food  and  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  These  adjec¬ 
tives  refer  to  the  cooking  of  the  food  rather  than  to  the  food 
itself.  Although  a  meal  may  be  wisely  planned  and  the  food 
carefully  selected  and  cared  for,  it  may  be  ruined  by  improper 
cooking,  and  so  the  effect  of  cooking  upon  the  food  we  eat  must 
be  considered. 


PROTEIN - MEAT,  MILK,  EGGS 

Heat  hardens  and  toughens  proteins  and  makes  digestion 
more  difficult.  This  hardening  may  be  seen  readily  in  the 
cooking  of  eggs.  The  semi-liquid  white  of  egg  (albumen) 
hardens  as  the  egg  cooks,  and  the  longer  the  cooking  and  the 
greater  the  heat,  the  tougher  the  egg  becomes.  This  same 
hardening  and  toughening  results  when  milk,  cheese,  and  meat 
are  cooked  too  long  or  at  too  high  a  temperature.  One  should 
cultivate  a  liking  for  these  foods  cooked  in  the  more  digestible 
ways.  A  soft-cooked  or  a  poached  egg  is  preferable  to  one 
which  has  been  cooked  on  both  sides  until  hard  and  leathery. 
Cheese  in  lumps  on  top  of  baked  macaroni  is  hard  and  dry, 
and  very  difficult  to  digest.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  a  sauce 
or  in  milk  and  combined  in  that  way. 

This  hardening  by  heat  which  is  characteristic  of  protein 
is  made  use  of  in  the  cooking  of  the  tender  cuts  of  meat.  The 
surface  of  steaks  and  roasts  is  “seared”  or  browned  in  order 
that  the  surface  may  be  sealed  and  the  juices  retained  in  the 
meat.  This  “searing”  is  the  hardening  or  coagulating  of  pro¬ 
tein  by  a  high  temperature.  When  the  surface  has  been  sealed, 
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the  heat  is  reduced  to  cook  the  interior  without  toughening  the 
meat. 

If  the  meat  is  to  be  used  to  make  a  flavor  soup,  the  juices 
should  be  drawn  out.  To  do  this  the  meat  is  placed  in  cold 
water  which  dissolves  the  albumin  on  the  surface  so  that  the 
juices  may  escape  into  the  broth. 

CEREALS,  FLOUR  MIXTURES 

Quite  to  the  contrary  is  the  method  of  cooking  starches  and 
starchy  foods.  As  starch  cooks,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  a  high 
temperature  is  required  to  change  this  moisture  into  steam 
which  will  burst  the  cell  walls  of  the  starch  granules  and  allow 
them  to  swell.  This  swelling  may  be  noticed  in  cooking  rice, 
macaroni,  or  cereal.  The  effect  of  a  high,  dry  temperature  on 
starch  is  illustrated  by  the  popping  of  corn. 

After  the  cell  walls  have  been  penetrated  and  the  starch  grains 
begin  to  swell,  the  temperature  should  be  reduced  to  complete 
the  cooking.  The  long,  slow  cooking  develops  the  flavor  of  the 
grain  and  softens  the  cellulose,  thus  making  it  more  appetizing 
and  more  readily  digested.  The  improvement  in  flavor  in 
sauces  and  gravies  is  especially  noticeable  if  they  are  cooked 
long  enough  to  destroy  the  raw  taste  of  the  starch  in  the  flour 
or  cornstarch  used  as  a  thickening  agent. 

All  our  foods  which  contain  flour  as  a  chief  ingredient  are 
called  flour  mixtures.  These  include  our  yeast  and  quick 
breads,  cookies,  cakes,  and  pies.  All  these  mixtures  contain  the 
essentials :  flour,  liquid,  salt,  and  some  form  of  leavening  agent. 
To  these  essentials  may  be  added  other  ingredients,  such  as 
eggs,  fat,  sugar,  fruits,  and  nuts,  which  will  change  the  texture, 
the  flavor,  and  the  food  value  of  the  product.  According  to  the 
ingredients  contained,  these  flour  mixtures  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  cakes,  breads,  and  pastries. 

According  to  the  thickness  of  the  flour  mixtures,  they  are 
called  batters  or  doughs.  A  batter  is  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
liquid  of  such  consistency  that  it  can  be  beaten  and  must  be 
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handled  with  a  spoon.  A  dough  is  stiffer  and  thick  enough  to 
be  handled  on  a  board.  The  usual  proportions  are : 

Pour  batter — i  part  flour  to  i  part  liquid 
Drop  batter — 2  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
Soft  dough — 3  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 
Stiff  dough — 4-6  parts  flour  to  1  part  liquid 

These  proportions  vary  somewhat  when  other  ingredients  are 
added. 

Leavening  agents  are  those  substances  which  are  used  to 
make  foods  light.  The  three  chief  leavens  are  air,  steam,  and 
carbon  dioxide  gas. 

Air  is  enclosed  in  the  mixture  by  folding  or  beating  and  ex¬ 
pands  on  the  application  of  heat.  Air  is  often  enclosed  in 
beaten  egg.  Angel  food  cake  illustrates  this. 

Steam  acts  as  a  leaven  when  it  is  generated  in  mixtures  which 
contain  unusually  large  proportions  of  liquid,  when  heat  is 
applied.  Cream  puffs  are  leavened  by  steam. 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  generated  on  the  application  of  heat 
and  moisture  by  yeast,  baking  powder,  and  by  soda  with  an 
acid,  such  as  sour  milk,  cream  of  tartar,  or  molasses.  Bread 
and  biscuits  are  leavened  this  way. 

Baking  powders  are  made  with  an  alkali  called  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  an  acid,  and  starch  which  is  used  only  as  a  “filler.” 
When  moisture  and  heat  are  applied,  a  chemical  reaction  takes 
place  between  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  producing  carbon  dioxide 
gas  which  acts  as  the  leavening  agent. 

Baking  powders  are  classified  according  to  the  acid  used, 
as  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar),  phosphate  (sodium  or  calcium 
phosphate),  or  alum  (sodium  aluminium  phosphate).  There 
has  been  much  contention  among  manufacturers  of  baking 
powders  as  to  their  value  as  foods,  but  no  definite  scientific 
facts  are  available  to  help  us  in  choosing  the  one  we  shall  use. 
So  little  is  used  in  any  food  that  not  much  harm  could  result 
should  any  one  leave  a  residue  in  the  system. 

Prepared  bread  or  cake  flours  have  the  leavening  agent  added 
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and  are  ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  liquid.  Sometimes 
dried  egg  is  included.  This  type  of  flour  is  convenient  but  ex¬ 
pensive  and  therefore  not  recommended  for  daily  use. 

VEGETABLES 

The  unpopularity  of  vegetables  with  occasional  persons  may 
be  very  largely  due  to  the  unappetizing  methods  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  cooking  them.  Overcooking  is  the  one  chief  fault. 
This  affects  the  flavor,  the  appearance,  and  the  food  value. 
Some  general  underlying  principles  of  vegetable  cookery  may 
help  you  to  prepare  vegetables  so  that  you  will  like  them  and 
will  preserve  the  very  valuable  mineral  and  vitamin  substances 
found  in  them. 

1.  Cook  vegetables  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Long 
cooking  destroys  the  crispness  and  freshness  as  well  as 
some  of  the  food  value. 

2.  Cook  mild-flavored  vegetables  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 
If  vegetables  are  left  whole  or  in  large  pieces,  they  lose 
less  of  the  valuable  minerals.  Water  in  which  they  are 
cooked  may  be  used  in  sauces  and  in  soups. 

3.  Cook  strong-flavored  vegetables  in  uncovered  vessels. 
This  allows  the  strong  flavor  to  pass  off  with  the  steam. 

4.  Baking  is  an  excellent  method  of  cooking  vegetables  as 
the  vegetables  retain  all  of  their  flavor  and  food  value. 

5.  Pare  vegetables  carefully,  because  much  food  value  may 
be  wasted  with  the  paring.  Vegetables  cooked  before  the 
skin  is  removed  will  retain  more  of  the  mineral. 

6.  Season  vegetables  carefully. 

7.  Serve  vegetables  raw  frequently — once  a  day  is  a  good 
rule. 

FRUITS 

Fruits  are  very  similar  to  vegetables  in  that  much  of  the 
food  value  may  be  lost  by  improper  preparation  and  cooking. 

1.  Fruits  should  be  eaten  raw  frequently. 

2.  Cook  fruits  so  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the  juice  as  possible. 
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3.  When  sugar  is  to  be  added  for  sweetening  only,  it  should 
be  added  just  before  taking  from  the  fire.  Long  cooking 
with  sugar  delays  the  softening  of  the  cellulose  and  ob¬ 
scures  the  natural  flavor  of  the  fruit.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  it  may  be  cooked  with 
sugar  or  in  a  sugar  syrup.  Many  people  prefer  fruits, 
especially  dried  ones,  cooked  without  other  sweetening 
than  the  natural  sugar  of  the  fruit. 

SALADS 

The  word  “salad,”  used  alone,  refers  to  such  green  leaves 
and  stalks  as  lettuce,  watercress,  or  celery,  which  are  eaten  raw. 
With  this  interpretation  of  the  term,  one  may  speak  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  salad  or  of  buying  a  head  of  salad.  In  a  broader  use  of 
the  word,  salad  may  mean  merely  a  green  with  a  salad  dressing, 
or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  materials.  To  be  rightfully 
called  a  salad,  it  should  contain  or  be  garnished  with  a  salad 
green.  These  salad  greens  are  excellent  sources  of  both  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  and  should  be  eaten  as  part  of  the  salad. 

Salads  are  delightful  mediums  for  serving  both  fruits  and 
vegetables.  They  act  as  appetizers,  they  furnish  variety  and 
bulk  to  the  diet,  and  the  more  hearty  salads  may  be  very 
nourishing.  They  are  economical  in  that  left-over  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  may  be  used  in  them. 

In  preparing  salads: 

1.  All  ingredients  should  be  clean,  cool,  and  crisp. 

2.  Ingredients  should  be  well  drained  to  prevent  thinning  the 
salad  dressing. 

3.  Ingredients  should  be  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  and  attrac¬ 
tive  size. 

4.  Ingredients  should  be  lightly  handled  in  mixing. 

5.  Salads  should  be  attractively  garnished  and  served.  Too 
large  a  serving  is  as  unattractive  as  is  one  which  is  spread 
all  over  the  plate. 

6.  An  appropriate  dressing  should  be  used. 
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Salad  dressings  are  of  three  main  types : 

French — a  well-blended  mixture  of  oil,  acid,  and  seasoning. 
The  proportion  of  oil  and  acid  may  vary  with  one’s  preference 
for  oil.  This  dressing  is  a  temporary  emulsion  and  will  sepa¬ 
rate  on  standing,  but  may  be  again  combined  by  shaking.  This 
type  of  dressing  is  especially  good  on  leafy  salads  such  as  let¬ 
tuce,  cabbage,  or  watercress,  and  is  often  used  on  acid  fruits 
such  as  grapefruit  or  orange  and  on  such  bland  fruits  as  the 
avacado. 

Mayonnaise — an  oil,  acid,  and  seasoning  mixture  which  is 
held  in  a  permanent  emulsion  by  an  egg  yolk  or  a  whole  egg. 
This  dressing  is  preferred  on  meat,  fish,  and  egg  salads  but  may 
be  used  with  any  type  food. 

Cooked  dressing  contains  egg,  milk  or  water,  acid,  a  thick¬ 
ening  substance  such  as  flour  or  starch,  fat,  and  seasonings. 
The  fat  is  usually  butter  or  cream.  People  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  taste  of  oil  prefer  this  type  of  salad  dressing. 

BEVERAGES 

Tea  and  coffee,  the  beverages  most  commonly  used,  are 
similar  in  composition,  in  use,  and  in  their  effects  on  the  body. 
They  both  contain  a  stimulant  known  as  caffeine.  This  caf¬ 
feine  is  a  drug  which  acts  on  the  nervous  system,  heart,  and 
kidneys.  It  is  because  of  this  stimulant  that  coffee  is  used  as 
a  breakfast  beverage  and  is  often  avoided  at  night.  Tea  and 
coffee  also  contain  tannin,  a  substance  which  interferes  with 
digestion  and  gives  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  beverage. 

Neither  tea  nor  coffee  is  a  food,  and  physicians  are  claiming 
that  one  chief  harm  for  children  from  drinking  them  comes 
from  the  fact  that  they  take  the  place  of  milk  or  other  food 
in  the  diet.  They  take  up  the  room  needed  by  more  nourishing 
foods. 

If  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  used  as  beverages,  it  is  important 
to  know  how  to  make  them  so  as  to  retain  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  harmful  properties,  tannin  and  caffeine.  Tannin  is  dis- 
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solved  at  boiling  temperature  and  caffeine  below  the  boiling 
point.  For  making  tea,  boiling  water  should  be  poured  over 


Courtesy  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


FIG.  56. - COFFEE  MAY  BE  MADE  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  WAYS. 

the  tea  leaves  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
extracts  the  flavor  and  aroma  without  the  tannin.  Coffee  may 
be  made  by  boiling,  by  percolating,  or  by  the  drip  method.  In 
any  method  the  water  should  be  boiling  and  the  beverage  not  be 
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allowed  to  contact  the  grounds  any  longer  than  necessary  to 
obtain  the  color,  aroma,  and  flavor  desired. 


TABLE  SERVICE 

In  many  homes  the  table  is  the  only  place  at  which  the  whole 
family  comes  together  as  a  unit.  Does  this  not  place  a  certain 
added  responsibility  upon  the  members  to  make  this  a  time  of 
courteous,  considerate  comradeship  ?  When  each  person  shows 
to  his  own  family  his  most  pleasing  manners,  the  occasional 
guest  will  feel  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  hospitality  ex¬ 
tended  by  such  a  home.  The  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  of 
cheer  and  courtesy  is  more  important  than  the  possession  of 
elaborate  equipment.  Even  though  the  furnishings  are  limited 
they  become  more  attractive  if  properly  used. 

Customs  in  table  setting  and  in  table  service  vary  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  from  year  to  year.  No  definite  set 
of  rules  can  be  set  down  as  the  one  correct  way.  Only  gen¬ 
erally  can  we  say  that  good  table  service  expresses  hospitality, 
convenience,  simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  order.  Good  form  is 
that  which  is  most  natural,  orderly,  and  convenient. 

SETTING  THE  TABLE 

The  table  may  be  covered  with  a  table-cloth  or  the  more  in¬ 
formal  luncheon  cloth  or  runner.  This  one  definite  rule  may  be 
set  down  for  the  covering — no  matter  which  one  is  used,  it 
should  be  immaculately  clean.  This  is  also  true  of  the  linen 
napkins  which  are  used. 

The  centerpiece  may  consist  of  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  growing 
plant,  a  dish  of  fruit,  or  candles.  Such  decorations  should  be 
simple  and  low  enough  so  that  the  view  of  those  at  the  table 
will  not  be  obstructed. 

All  glassware,  silver,  and  chinaware  should  be  spotless  and 
shining,  and  so  placed  as  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  table  and  so 
that  the  table  will  appear  balanced  at  both  ends  and  on  either 
side. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  COVER 

A  “cover”  constitutes  all  the  silver,  china,  glassware,  and 
linen  used  by  one  person  at  the  table.  No  less  than  twenty- 
four  inches  should  be  allowed,  while  thirty  inches  is  a  much 
more  convenient  spacing  between  plates.  Silver  should  be 
placed  close  together  but  without  crowding.  This  gives  a 


FIG.  57. - AN  INDIVIDUAL  COVER. 


compact  look  which  aids  the  diner  in  determining  which  articles 
are  his. 

The  plate  line  is  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table.  Plates, 
silver,  and  napkin  should  be  placed  even  with  the  plate  line. 
If  the  table  is  round,  the  outside  articles  are  one  inch  from  the 
edge,  which  increases  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  edge 
of  the  table. 

Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
use  from  the  outside  of  the  cover  toward  the  center. 

Knives  are  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate,  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  toward  the  plate.  The  butter  spreader  is 
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placed  on  the  bread  and  butter  plate,  across  the  top  with  the 
spreading  edge  toward  the  center  of  the  plate. 

Forks  are  placed  at  the  left  of  the  plate  with  the  tines  up. 
If  no  knife  is  used,  the  fork  is  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate. 
An  oyster  fork  is  placed  either  on  the  plate  holding  the  cock- 
tail  glass,  or  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  plate.  If  the  salad  is 
served  with  the  meat  course,  the  dinner  fork  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  salad  fork. 

Spoons  are  placed  at  the  right  of  knives  with  the  bowls  up. 

Not  more  than  four  pieces  of  silver  should  be  placed  at  either 
side  of  the  plate.  If  more  silver  is  needed,  it  may  be  placed 
just  before  that  course  is  served,  or  served  on  the  plate  of  the 
course. 

The  glass  is  placed  at  the  right  of  the  tip  of  the  knife. 

The  bread  and  butter  plate  is  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  fork. 

The  napkin  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  plate.  If  the  cover 
space  is  limited,  the  napkin  may  be  placed  between  the  silver 
on  the  table.  It  is  not  good  form  to  put  the  napkin  on  the 
service  plate. 

Individual  salt  and  pepper  shakers  may  be  placed  in  front 
of  each  cover  or  between  two  covers  on  a  line  with  the  water 
glass. 

Salad  plates  may  be  placed  in  any  one  of  four  positions : 

1.  At  the  left  of  the  forks  on  the  plate  line. 

2.  At  the  tip  of  the  forks  if  no  bread  and  butter  plate  is  used. 

3.  Above  the  dinner  plate  to  the  right  of  the  bread  and  butter 
plate. 

4.  At  the  right  of  the  spoons  if  beverage  is  not  served  with 
the  salad  course. 


Cups  and  saucers  are  placed  on  the  right,  even  with  the  plate 
line,  with  the  handle  toward  the  right. 

Chairs  are  placed  with  front  edges  even  with  the  edge  of 
the  table.  This  will  not  crush  a  hanging  cloth  and  the  guest 
may  be  seated  without  moving  the  chair. 

E LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ALBERTA 
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TYPES  OF  SERVICE 

Three  general  types  of  service  are  in  use,  differing  in  degree 
of  formality  and  required  service.  The  occasion  and  the  family 
determine  the  usage  preferred. 

Russian.  This  method  is  the  one  used  for  formal  occasions. 

Filled  plates  are  served  from  the  kitchen,  or  empty  plates  are 
set  before  guests  and  the  food  is  served  by  attendants.  Only 
dishes  containing  nuts,  candies,  or  relishes  are  placed  on  the 
table. 

English.  All  the  food  belonging  to  one  course  is  placed  upon 
the  table  and  served  by  the  host,  hostess,  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  served  dishes  may  be  passed  from  one  to 
the  other  or,  if  there  is  a  maid,  she  may  place  the  served  dishes 
before  the  guest.  This  service  is  more  informal  and  more 
hospitable. 

Compromise.  As  is  implied  by  the  name,  this  service  is  a 
combination  of  the  Russian  and  the  English  forms  of  service. 
Some  courses,  chiefly  the  main  one,  are  served  at  the  table. 
Other  courses,  such  as  soup,  salad,  and  dessert,  may  be  served 
Russian  style  from  the  kitchen. 

In  any  form  of  service,  the  hostess  should  not  leave  the  table 
during  the  meal.  Where  there  is  no  maid,  no  more  hospitable 
or  pleasing  atmosphere  can  be  given  to  a  family  meal  than  to 
have  the  son  or  daughter  assist  in  the  serving.  While  the 
assistance  of  the  daughter  has  been  customary,  the  son  can  do 
an  equally  satisfactory  job. 

Rules  for  correct  service.  As  with  table  setting,  there  is 
much  disagreement  among  authorities  as  to  correct  table  service. 
A  few  simple,  definite  rules  which  are  satisfactory  and  accept¬ 
able  for  formal  service  may  be  given  here.  For  the  more  in¬ 
formal  family  service  they  may  be  changed  as  desired. 

Pass,  serve,  place,  and  remove  everything  from  the  left  with 
the  left  hand,  except  the  beverage  and  extra  silver.  These  are 
placed  at  the  right  with  the  right  hand.  This  allows  the  server 
to  face  the  guest  and  prevents  unexpected  movements  of  the 
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guest  from  resulting  disastrously.  In  offering  a  dish  from 
which  the  guest  is  to  help  himself,  hold  the  dish  low  and  near 
the  person  to  be  served. 

If  small  children  are  at  the  table,  it  is  often  desirable  to 


FIG.  58. - A.  IN  PASSING  A  DISH,  HOLD  IT  LOW  AND  WITH  THE 

SILVER  IN  A  CONVENIENT  POSITION.  B.  HOLD  THE  TUMBLER  NEAR 
THE  BOTTOM.  C.  HOLD  THE  FOOTED  SHERBET  FIRMLY  WITH  THE 
THUMB.  D.  REMOVE  DISHES  FROM  THE  LEFT,  WITH  THE  LEFT 
HAND. 

serve  them  first,  since  they  eat  slowly  and  must  have  their  food 
prepared  for  them.  At  the  family  meal,  after  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  are  served,  the  mother  is  served,  then  the  girls,  then  the 
boys,  and  the  father  last. 

If  the  service  is  informal  and  guests  are  present,  they  may 
be  served  first.  For  either  formal  or  semi-formal  service,  the 
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hostess  should  be  served  before  the  guests.  This  allows  the 
hostess  to  indicate  the  choice  of  silver  and  the  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  food. 

The  Carver  2 

I  sing  of  the  old-fashioned  carver,  who  gracefully  wielded  his  blade 
Who  sat  in  his  place  with  a  grin  on  his  face  and  was  deaf  to  the  com¬ 
ments  we  made; 

He  had  learned  every  joint  of  a  chicken,  a  turkey,  a  partridge,  a  goose, 
And  he  sat  there  or  stood  as  a  gentleman  should,  as  he  cleverly  whit¬ 
tled  them  loose. 

Oh,  there  was  an  artist  worth  watching,  a  master  performer  was  he; 
But  the  age  has  grown  smart,  and  that  glorious  art  is  a  joy  that  no 
longer  we  see. 

My  grandfather  taught  to  my  father  the  art  of  dissecting  a  hen, 

He  made  him  recite  where  was  dark  meat  and  light  again  and  again 
and  again. 

He  trained  him  to  sharpen  his  knife  on  a  steel  and  to  flourish  his  blade 
in  the  air, 

He  shouted,  “Alack !  You  do  nothing  but  hack,  when  you  ought  to  be 
slicing  with  care.” 

’Twas  a  gentleman’s  boast  as  he  sat  at  a  roast  that  he  skillfully  handled 
his  knife; 

And  until  a  boy  knew  where  the  second  joint  grew,  he  wasn’t  thought 
ready  for  life. 

Now  they  whittle  the  meat  in  the  kitchen  and  bring  it  piled  up  on  a 
plate, 

Be  it  roast  beef  or  ham,  or  a  turkey  or  lamb,  it  is  passed  in  the  ready 
carved  state. 

And  nobody  jests  with  the  carver,  and  nobody  praises  his  art; 

There  are  grown  men  today  who  unblushingly  say  that  they  can’t  get 
a  drumstick  apart. 

But  something  has  gone  from  the  dinner,  however  expensive  its  cost, 
That  we  viewed  with  delight  in  the  age  taken  flight,  ere  the  fine  art  of 
carving  was  lost.  — Edgar  A.  Guest. 


2  From  Edgar  A.  Guest’s  book,  Life’s  Highway.  Copyright,  1933.  Used  by  nermis- 
sion  of  his  publishers,  Reilly  and  Lee  Co.,  Chicago. 
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CARVING 

One  task  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  man  of  the  family 
is  that  of  carving.  This  is  a  simple,  dignified,  but  all  too  rare, 
accomplishment.  Those  men  who  have  acquired  this  art  are 
the  delight  of  their  families  and  the  envy  of  their  less  skillful 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 


FIG.  59. - STEAK.  CUT  AROUND 

THE  BONE  AND  LIFT  THE  BONE 
AWAY  FROM  THE  STEAK.  CUT 
STRIPS  CROSSWISE  OF  THE  STEAK 
AND  SERVE  PIECES  OF  BOTH  TEN¬ 
DERLOIN  AND  WIDE  PART  TO  EACH 
PERSON. 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 


FIG.  60. - STANDING  RIB  ROAST. 

CUT  THIN  SLICES  ACROSS  THE 
GRAIN  OF  THE  MEAT  TO  THE 
BONE.  WITH  THE  POINT  OF  THE 
KNIFE,  LOOSEN  SLICES  FROM  THE 
BONE. 


brothers.  Carving,  quickly  and  carefully  done,  gives  a  spirit 
of  hospitality  to  the  meal.  All  the  carver  needs  is  a  good  carv¬ 
ing  set,  correct  knowledge  of  how  to  proceed,  and  the  confidence 
which  comes  with  a  little  practice. 

The  hostess  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  guests  by 
conversation,  while  the  host  is  dispensing  his  duties.  Even  the 
skillful  carver  may  become  confused  if  he  is  the  center  of 
silent  attention. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  for  the  carving  knife  and 
steel.  The  knife  should  be  of  good  enough  steel  so  that  it  will 
readily  take  and  hold  an  edge.  A  good  steel  is  also  important. 
As  a  razor  is  always  stropped  just  before  using,  the  carving 
knife  should  be  given  a  final  edge  on  the  steel.  It  is  better  to 
attend  to  this  matter  before  coming  to  the  table. 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 


FIG.  6l. - ROLLED  RIB  ROAST. 

CUT  THIN  SLICES  ACROSS  THE 
ROAST,  HOLDING  IT  FIRMLY  WITH 
THE  CARVING  FORK.  REMOVE 
CORDS  OR  SKEWERS  AS  THEY  ARE 
REACHED  IN  CARVING. 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board 


FIG.  63. - BAKED  HAM.  CARVE 

AS  FOR  LEG  OF  LAMB,  EXCEPT 
START  IS  MADE  AT  THE  END. 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 


FIG.  62. - LEG  OF  LAMB.  PLACE 

THE  MEAT  WITH  THE  CURVED 
SIDE  UP  AND  WITH  THE  SMALL 
END  OF  THE  BONE  TOWARD  THE 
LEFT.  CARVE  MEAT  IN  THIN 
SLICES  ACROSS  THE  GRAIN,  MAK¬ 
ING  FIRST  CUT  ABOUT  THE  MID¬ 
DLE  OF  THE  ROAST. 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 


FIG.  64. - CROWN  ROAST  OF 

LAMB  OR  PORK.  CUT  BETWEEN 
THE  CHOP  BONES. 
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To  sharpen  the  knife,  hold  the  steel  firmly  in  the  left  hand 
and  do  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  knife.  Hold  the  handle 
end  of  the  blade  at  an  angle 
of  about  25  degrees  against 
the  end  of  the  steel.  Draw 
the  blade  down  the  steel  so 
that  the  point  of  the  knife 
will  leave  the  steel  very  near 
the  lower  end  of  it.  Repeat 
this  movement,  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  knife.  A  dozen 
strokes  are  enough  if  the 
knife  is  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  second  point  necessary 
for  successful  carving  is  a 

platter  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  servings  as  they  are 
cut.  The  constant  dread  of  food  slipping  off  the  platter  will 
hinder  even  an  experienced  carver.  If  the  platter  is  small,  an 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 

FIG.  65. - LOIN  ROAST  OF  PORK, 

VEAL,  OR  LAMB.  CUT  BETWEEN 
THE  CHOP  BONES. 


FIG.  66. - ROAST  TURKEY  OR  CHICKEN.  PLACE  WITH  THE  LEGS 

TOWARD  THE  RIGHT.  REMOVE  THE  LEG  AND  WING  BY  LOOSENING 
AT  THE  JOINT.  SLICE  THE  WHITE  MEAT  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
BREAST  BONE  TOWARD  THE  BACK.  CUT  THE  MEAT  FROM  THE  LEG 
SO  THAT  A  PIECE  OF  BOTH  LIGHT  AND  DARK  MEAT  MAY  BE  GIVEN 
IN  EACH  SERVING. 

extra  plate  may  be  provided  for  the  pieces  of  carved  meat. 
The  platter  should  be  set  down  directly  in  front  of  the 
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carver,  in  the  correct  position  for  carving.  When  all  the  serv¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done  by  the  host,  the  plates  are  piled  in  front  of 
him  or  at  his  left.  With  a  maid,  only  one  plate  at  a  time  is 
placed  before  him.  The  host  may  serve  the  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  the  meat,  or  the  plate  may  be  passed  or  carried  to 
the  hostess  for  the  remainder  of  the  service. 


FIG.  67. - “l’D  RATHER  WASH.” 


Enough  meat  should  be  carved  to  serve  everyone  at  the  table 
before  any  of  it  is  placed  on  the  plates.  The  careful  carver 
will  see  that  the  portions  are  about  the  same  size  and  equally 
desirable.  He  should  ask  the  guest  his  preference  and  serve 
it  if  possible.  The  host  should  state  distinctly  for  whom  the 
plate  is  intended. 


CLEARING  AWAY 

If  you  had  been  handling  some  poisonous  chemical,  would 
you  feel  it  necessary  to  wash  your  hands  if  they  appeared  to  be 
clean?  Does  it  matter  how  dishes  are  washed  so  long  as  they 
look  clean?  You’ll  agree  that  dishes  which  are  handled  by 
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several  people  may  carry  germs  which  might  prove  as  harmful 
as  the  poisonous  chemical  on  your  hands. 

Dishwashing  may  be  a  hard  or  an  easy  task,  depending  on 
how  the  work  is  organized.  A  suggested  system  is  given. 

1.  Scrape,  sort,  and  pile  the  dishes. 

2.  Soak  dishes  which  have  contained  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
mixtures  in  cold  water.  Sugar  and  fat  food  dishes  may 
be  soaked  in  hot  water. 

3.  Have  clean,  hot,  soapy  water  for  washing  and  clean,  hot, 
clear  water  for  rinsing. 

4.  Have  clean,  dry  towels  and  clean  dish  cloth. 

5.  Wash  and  dry  glassware  first. 

6.  Silverware  should  be  washed  and  dried  next. 

7.  Cups  and  saucers  are  next.  Then  small  plates  and  dishes, 
large  plates,  vegetable  dishes,  and  then  platters. 

8.  Kitchen  crockery,  such  as  mixing  bowls. 

9.  Granite  and  tin  ware  and  lastly  iron  skillets. 

10.  Tables,  stoves,  and  sinks. 

1 1.  Towels  should  be  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  hung  to  dry. 

12.  Dishpans  should  be  rinsed,  dried,  and  hung  in  place. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  fresh,  dried,  and  condensed  milk  as  to  flavor,  food  value, 
and  price. 

2.  Suggest  as  many  ways  as  possible  for  using  left-over  meat. 

3.  How  could  you  improvise  a  double  boiler? 

4.  Compare  a  number  of  cereals  on  your  market  for  servings  per 
package,  cost  per  serving,  and  food  value. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  irradiated  foods? 

6.  Explain  the  process  of  making  coffee  by  the  boiling  method;  by 
the  percolator  method;  by  the  drip  method. 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  cup  of  coffee? 

8.  Compare  various  baking  powders  on  your  market  for  acid  used, 
carbon  dioxide  gas  produced,  and  cost. 

9.  What  advantages  would  there  be  in  buying  eggs  by  the  pound  ? 

10.  Plan  the  procedure  for  preparing  the  following  menus: 
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A 

Stewed  Prunes 
Rolled  Oats 

Bacon  and  Eggs  Buttered  Toast 

Coffee 

B 

Creamed  Chipped  Beef  on  Toast 
Baked  Potatoes  Cold  Slaw 

Baked  Apple 
Tea 

11.  Plan  the  individual  cover  for  serving  the  above  menus. 

12.  Plan  the  clearing  away  process. 
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UNIT  V 


TIME  OUT 

“Time  out !”  The  referee  raised  his  hand  to  notify  the  time¬ 
keeper  that  one  of  the  players  had  been  injured  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suspend  the  game  until  the  extent  of  his  in¬ 
juries  could  be  learned.  The  doctor  with  his  dilapidated  little 
black  bag  ran  on  to  the  field.  After  applying  a  generous 
amount  of  adhesive  tape  to  a  badly  twisted  ankle,  he  advised 
the  coach  to  take  out  the  injured  man  and  to  send  in  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

Very  few  of  us  escape  having  to  take  “time  out.”  The 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that  20,000,- 
000  persons  were  sick  during  1932  and  that  9,459,000  were  in 
accidents — 30,000,000  out  of  the  total  population  of  122,000,- 
000  who  took  “time  out.”  One  out  of  every  four!  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  variety  of 
accidents  and  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  which  occur  in 
the  home.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  many 
thousand  cases  daily.  One  insurance  company  states  that 
twenty-three  persons  are  accidentally  injured  every  minute. 

Let  us  stop  to  consider  just  what  these  figures  represent  from 
the  economic  point  of  view. 

What  does  it  cost  the  individual  to  take  time  out? 
Time  out  is  always  expensive.  Some  business  firms  continue 
to  pay  their  employees  when  illness  or  an  accident  prevents  them 
from  working;  however,  this  is  not  the  practice  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Absence  from  one’s  duty  usually  means  loss  of  earn¬ 
ings,  and,  if  the  absence  is  continued  too  long,  it  may  mean  loss 
of  the  position  as  well.  When  one  is  able  to  resume  his  work, 
lowered  resistance  prevents  working  at  full  capacity  for  a  while. 
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Another  expense  which  we  cannot  overlook  is  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  It  takes  years  of  intense  study  and  practice  to 
become  a  competent  doctor.  It  is  right  that  one  should  pay  well 
for  his  services.  Since  the  beginning  of  time  there  has  been 
disease  present  in  the  world.  For  centuries  scientists  have  been 
slowly  conquering  this  enemy,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
distant  future  disease  may  be  completely  eradicated.  While 
the  scientist  plays  an  important  role  by  conducting  research  in 
sanitation,  hygiene,  bacteriology,  nutrition,  and  medical  science, 
we  play  an  equally  important  role  by  the  use  which  we  make  of 
his  findings.  If  we  and  our  neighbors  have  ourselves  im¬ 
munized  by  the  use  of  serums,  toxins,  and  vaccines  and  obey 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  we  are  helping  to  hasten  the 
day  when  disease  will  be  eradicated. 

Disease  may  be  transmitted  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  contact  between  well  persons  and  one  who  has  the 
disease. 

2.  By  handling  articles  which  have  been  used  by  those  who 
have  a  contagious  disease. 

3.  By  insects  and  vermin. 

4.  By  carriers.  Well  persons  who  carry  in  their  bodies 
germs,  but  who,  themselves,  have  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  are  called  carriers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  sources  of  transmission  and  goes  far  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  disease  among  persons  who  apparently 
have  not  been  exposed. 

5.  By  eating  and  drinking  food  which  is  contaminated. 

Keeping  well,  or  in  other  words  building  a  good  resistance, 
is  one  of  the  chief  businesses  of  life.  It  is  equally  as  important 
to  keep  well  as  to  get  well.  To  maintain  good  health,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  proper  rest,  correct  ventilation,  adequate  diet, 
sufficient  exercise,  absolute  cleanliness,  an  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  examination  by  a  doctor  and  a  dentist,  correct  posture, 
and  mental  poise. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  has  been  done  to  con¬ 
quer  disease,  people  do  become  ill  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
When  one  sees  evidence  of  deviation  from  a  normal  physical 
condition  either  in  himself  or  someone  else,  he  recognizes  that 
that  person  is  not  up  to  par.  He  realizes  that  these  symptoms 
signify  that  something  is  wrong.  Early  symptoms  are  often 
slight  and  easily  pass  unnoticed.  As  a  lighted  match,  which 
the  camper  could  have  extinguished  easily,  may  start  a  forest 
fire  which  will  reach  such  magnitude  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  control,  so  a  slight  illness,  easily  checked  in  its  early  stages, 
if  neglected  may  become  very  serious  or  even  fatal. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  meant  by  immunity?  In  what  ways  may  it  be  acquired? 

2.  What  is  serum? 

3.  How  does  vaccination  prevent  smallpox? 

4.  Why  has  it  been  required  in  some  cities  that  “food-handlers”  (chefs, 
bakers,  etc.)  must  have  a  physical  examination?  Who  is  to  be 
protected,  the  workers  or  the  public?  Now  leading  health  authori¬ 
ties  are  urging  that  all  industrial  workers  have  periodical  health 
examinations.  Would  this  take  care  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  disease  via  the  food-handlers?  What  other  advantages 
would  such  a  system  of  general  health  tests  in  industry  have? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  “symptoms”?  Why  are  they  important? 


HOW  CAN  A  BOY  HELP  IN  CASE  OF  ILLNESS? 

When  an  individual  is  sick,  he  must  have  care  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  well  again.  This  may  be  given  by  members  of  the  family, 
friends,  or  trained  nurses.  You  may  be  the  one  called  upon  to 
give  this  kind  of  service.  You  should  be  able  to  help  with  the 
general  care  of  the  patient. 

GENERAL  CARE 

Calling  the  doctor.  If  you  call  a  doctor,  follow  his  instruc¬ 
tions  absolutely.  It  is  a  poor  policy  from  both  the  health  and 
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financial  standpoints  to  employ  a  physician  and  then  not  follow 
his  advice.  Except  in  rare  emergencies,  medicine  should  be 
given  to  a  sick  person  only  in  compliance  with  the  doctor’s 
orders. 

Administering  medicine.  When  administering  medicine, 
think  only  of  what  you  are  doing ;  do  not  talk  or  listen  to  a 
conversation.  Be  sure  to  read  the  directions  on  the  bottle  each 
time  you  give  a  dose.  Shake  all  liquids  and  pour  away  from 
the  label  to  avoid  soiling  it. 

Taking  the  temperature.  Temperature  means  the  degree 
of  heat  in  the  body,  as  shown  by  a  clinical  or  “fever”  thermom¬ 
eter.  Do  not  take  temperature  immediately  after  giving  hot  or 
cold  drinks.  To  take  the  temperature,  first  wash  the  thermom¬ 
eter  in  cold  water,  then  shake  it  until  the  mercury  registers  be¬ 
low  95  degrees.  Have  the  wrist  loose  and  give  the  hand  a 
quick  jerk  to  force  the  mercury  down  in  the  bulb.  Place  the 
tube  under  the  patient’s  tongue  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  at 
least  two  minutes.  The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  keep 
his  lips  closed.  Remove  and  read  the  temperature.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  read  by  holding  it  horizontally  against  the  light  and 
reading  where  the  mercury  stops.  The  normal  temperature  in 
the  mouth  is  98.6  degrees.  After  using,  clean  the  thermometer 
at  once.  It  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  cold  soapy 
water  and  cleaned  in  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  communicable 
diseases,  the  physician  will  give  instructions  as  to  the  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  thermometer  at  the  end  of  the  illness. 

Taking  the  pulse.  The  pulse  indicates  the  action  of  the 
heart.  It  can  be  felt  below  the  thumb  on  the  wrist  or  in  the 
temple.  Use  the  finger,  not  the  thumb,  while  counting  the 
pulse.  The  average  pulse  of  the  adult  man  is  between  60  and 
75  per  minute,  of  the  adult  woman  70  and  80  per  minute.  A 
baby’s  pulse  rate  is  between  124  and  144  at  birth.  Young 
children  have  a  more  rapid  pulse  rate  than  do  older  children, 
the  rate  gradually  decreasing  as  they  grow  older.  The  im¬ 
portant  points  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  pulse  are : 
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1.  Rate :  number  of  beats  per  minute. 

2.  Force :  whether  weak  or  strong. 

3.  Rhythm :  whether  regular  or  irregular. 


FIG.  68. - MEASURING 

MEDICINE  REQUIRES  AC¬ 
CURACY  AND  CONCEN¬ 
TRATION. 


FIG.  69. - CLIN¬ 

ICAL  THERMOM¬ 
ETER. 


Counting  the  respiration.  In  breathing,  one  receives  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  air  he  has  inhaled,  and  exhales  carbon  dioxide. 
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This  process  is  called  respiration.  To  count  the  respiration, 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  and  count  one  for  each  time 
this  occurs  in  the  minute.  The  normal  rate  is  16  to  20  per 
minute.  Since  the  respiration  is  partly  under  the  person’s  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  almost  sure  to  change  if  the  patient  knows  it  is  being 
counted.  Hence  it  is  better  to  keep  one’s  finger  on  the  patient’s 


FILLING.  HOT-WATER  BAG 

FOR  LEAKS. 

wrist  and  to  place  the  hand  upon  the  patient’s  chest  while  ap¬ 
parently  counting  the  pulse. 

Applying  heat  or  cold.  Hot-water  bottles  or  bags  of  either 
rubber  or  metal  are  commonly  used  to  apply  dry  heat.  A  metal 
bottle  retains  the  heat  somewhat  longer ;  however,  a  rubber  bag 
is  lighter  in  weight  and  more  flexible.  When  using  a  hot- 
water  bottle  examine  it  to  see  that  it  does  not  leak  and  that 
the  stopper  fits  perfectly  tight.  The  bag  should  be  filled  not 
more  than  two-thirds  full  of  hot  but  not  boiling  water,  of  such 
a  temperature  that  there  is  not  the  least  possibility  of  scalding 
the  patient  if  the  bag  should  break  or  leak.  Before  the  stopper 
is  screwed  in,  expel  the  air  by  squeezing  the  rubber  bag  or  by 
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resting  it  upon  a  flat  surface  until  the  water  reaches  the 
top.  Before  it  is  placed  near  the  patient,  dry  and  cover  the 
bag. 

Compresses  are  pieces  of  gauze,  cotton,  or  old  muslin,  which 
have  been  wet  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  They  are  applied 
in  cases  of  acute  inflammation.  Cold  compresses  for  the  head 


FIG.  73. - DIAGRAM  FOR  MAKING  A  POULTICE  OR  MUSTARD  PLAS¬ 

TER.  (a)  TURN  THE  EDGES  OF  THE  MUSLIN  OVER  THE  FLAXSEED 
BY  FOLDING  FIRST  ON  THE  LINE  AA,  AND  THEN  ON  THE  LINES  BB 
AND  CC.  (b)  FOLD  ON  THE  LINE  EE,  BRINGING  FF  UP  OVER  THE 
FLAXSEED  AND  TUCKING  IT  UNDER  DD. 

are  often  used  for  headaches  and  fever.  They  are  applied  for 
fifteen  minutes  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  day  and 
must  be  changed  frequently.  Sometimes  hot  and  cold  com¬ 
presses  are  alternated,  in  which  case  the  cold  one  should  be 
used  first. 

Poultices  are  sometimes  thought  to  afford  a  useful  form  of 
moist  heat.  Mustard  plasters,  which  are  used  to  relieve  con¬ 
gestion,  may  be  bought  already  prepared  or  may  be  made  at 
home.  To  make  a  mustard  plaster  for  an  adult,  mix  one  part 
of  mustard  with  from  six  parts  to  equal  parts  of  flour  and  add 
enough  cold  water  to  form  a  moderately  thin  paste,  which  must 
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be  entirely  free  from  lumps.  Spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  muslin, 
one-half  of  which  is  folded  over  to  cover  the  other  side.  (See 
figure  for  flaxseed  poultice.)  For  infants  and  for  adults  with 
a  sensitive  skin,  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil  may  be  added  to  the 
paste.  Make  the  plaster  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  con¬ 
gested  region.  In  applying  to  the  chest  for  colds,  first  put  the 
plaster  on  the  front  and  the  next  time  on  the  back.  Remove 
as  soon  as  the  skin  is  reddened  so  that  the  color  resembles  that 
of  a  strong  sunburn.  Five  to  ten  minutes  is  the  time  usually 
required.  To  be  effective  for  chest  colds,  mustard  plasters 
should  be  applied  at  least  twice  a  day. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Why  is  it  of  vital  importance  that  medicines  be  given  or  taken  only 
as  ordered? 

2.  Demonstrate  the  taking  of  temperature  and  the  sterilization  of  a 
thermometer. 

3.  Count  the  pulse  of  another  boy. 

4.  Demonstrate  the  filling  of  a  hot-water  bottle. 

5.  How  should  rubber  goods  be  cared  for? 

6.  Name  various  substances  from  which  poultices  can  be  made. 

FAVORABLE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  SURROUNDINGS 

A  sick  person,  since  his  strength  is  already  depleted,  needs 
not  only  to  have  his  resistance  built  up,  but  also  to  have  his 
remaining  strength  conserved  by  eliminating  every  unnecessary 
tax  upon  it.  In  sickness  every  small  modification  which  works 
toward  such  conditions,  as  desirable  room  temperature,  abun¬ 
dant  fresh  air,  correct  feeding,  and  complete  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  become  factors  of  immense  importance. 

The  following  “do’s”  may  help  bring  about  more  favor¬ 
able  physical  and  mental  surroundings  : 

1.  Try  to  keep  the  room  neat  and  orderly. 

2.  Occasionally  smooth  and  straighten  the  bedding  and 
change  the  position  of  the  pillows.  A  pillow  against  the 
back  or  under  the  knees  is  sometimes  restful. 
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3.  Adjust  the  shades  so  the  light  will  not  shine  in  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  eyes.  At  night  a  shade  made  by  pinning  a  paper 
around  the  electric  light  will  soften  the  light. 

4.  Try  to  prevent  the  doors  from  slamming  and  the  win¬ 
dows  from  rattling. 

5.  Move  gently.  Try  to  avoid  bumping  against  the  furni¬ 
ture,  especially  the  bed. 

6.  Try  to  keep  the  room  free  from  flies  and  other  insects. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
but  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

7.  Speak  softly,  but  do  not  whisper. 

8.  Remember  not  to  ask  a  person  repeatedly  how  he  feels. 

9.  Maintain  a  cheerful  atmosphere. 

10.  Keep  out  of  sight  all  unpleasant  objects,  such  as  medi¬ 
cine  bottles  and  soiled  dishes. 

CONTROL  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

Just  as  communities  have  traffic  regulations  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  so  they 
also  have  quarantine  regulations  which  are  a  protection  from 
danger  of  another  sort.  Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  quaran¬ 
tine  periods  for  the  same  disease,  so  that  the  regulations  of 
Boards  of  Health  in  different  cities  show  a  wide  variation. 
Quarantine  periods  are  intended  to  protect  the  community  as 
completely  as  possible  without  causing  unnecessary  hardship  to 
individuals.  The  important  point,  however,  is  to  observe 
strictly  the  local  regulations. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  disinfection  have  radically 
changed  in  recent  years.  Modern  knowledge  requires  disinfec¬ 
tion  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Such  disinfection  de¬ 
stroys  the  germs  from  the  moment  when  symptoms  are  first 
noticed.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  many  Boards  of  Health 
have  abandoned  fumigation  after  communicable  diseases.  It 
has  been  found  that  dry  formaldehyde,  which  has  been  used 
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for  fumigation,  is  not  very  effective.  It  is  costly,  troublesome, 
and  apparently  unnecessary.  Moreover  its  use  gives  a  false 
sense  of  security,  so  that  really  effective  measures,  such  as  sun¬ 
ning,  airing,  and  scrubbing,  are  likely  to  be  neglected. 

Special  care  in  contagious  diseases. 

1.  When  a  person  is  suffering  from  a  serious  contagious 
disease,  he  should  be  isolated  in  a  room  by  himself.  No 
one  except  those  caring  for  him  should  enter  the  sick¬ 
room  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  All  unnecessary  ar¬ 
ticles  should  be  removed  from  the  room,  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  boil,  burn,  scrub,  or  otherwise  thoroughly  clean 
anything  allowed  to  remain. 

2.  In  caring  for  a  person  with  a  contagious  disease,  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  ten  fingers  are  the  ten  most  active  agents  in 
distributing  the  communicable  diseases.  Be  sure  to  scrub 
your  hands  carefully  with  soap  and  water  after  handling 
the  patient  or  anything  the  patient  has  touched. 

3.  All  dishes  used  by  the  patient  should  be  boiled  or  washed 
in  soapy  water  and  thoroughly  rinsed.  If  they  are  to  be 
boiled,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  large  kettle  of  cold  water 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  scraped,  and  the  water  should 
be  brought  slowly  to  the  boiling  point  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes.  The  dishes  should  be  left  in  the  hot  water  until 
they  are  cool  enough  to  handle.  All  waste  food  on  the 
tray  should  be  burned. 

4.  A  satisfactory  way  to  disinfect  bed  linen,  towels,  and 
other  clothing  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient,  is 
to  place  the  articles  immediately  in  a  wash  boiler  filled 
with  cold  water  to  which  a  little  washing  soda  has  been 
added,  and  then  to  boil  them  in  the  same  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  They  can  then  be  safely  washed  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  laundry.  The  boiling  may  be  done  once  a  day.  Ar¬ 
ticles  soiled  in  the  meantime  may  be  left  to  soak  in  the 
cold  water  and  soda. 
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5.  Books,  games,  and  magazines  which  have  been  used  by 
the  patient  should  be  burned. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  are  your  local  quarantine  regulations? 

2.  What  agencies  in  your  community  are  working  for  better  health 
conditions  ? 

3.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  noises  in 
a  sick  room  ? 

4.  Name  the  ways  in  which  communicable  diseases  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted. 

5.  From  what  diseases  have  you  been  immunized?  How  was  this 
accomplished? 

6.  How  does  the  body  protect  itself  from  disease? 

7.  How  can  the  home  aid  the  community  in  the  control  of  contagious 
diseases  ? 

8.  What  have  the  following  contributed  to  medical  science:  Jenner, 
Pasteur,  Roentgen,  Koch,  Banting,  Carrel? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  “incubation  period”? 

10.  In  what  ways  may  a  “common  cold”  be  dangerous? 


FIRST  AID 

First  aid  is  the  immediate  care  given  to  an  injured  person. 

The  purposes  are  to  relieve  suffering,  to  prevent  infection, 
and  to  protect  against  further  injury  until  professional  care  can 
be  administered. 

In  serious  injuries,  first  aid  intelligently  applied  may  save  a 
life.  Everyone  should  have  the  knowledge  which  will  enable 
him  to  meet  such  situations  calmly  and  with  the  assurance  that 
he  knows  just  what  to  do. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Fainting. 

Definition.  Extreme  weakness  or  unconsciousness  due  to 
stoppage  of  blood  supply  to  the  brain. 
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Symptoms.  Dizziness  and  unsteadiness  on  feet  or  uncon¬ 
sciousness  and  falling.  The  fall  is  the  chief  danger  in  fainting. 
Face  pale,  pulse  weak  and  rapid,  cold  sweat,  breathing  shallow 
and  irregular. 

First  aid.  Fainting  usually  occurs  in  over-crowded  and  in 
over-heated  places.  Lay  the  patient  down  with  head  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  body  so  the  blood  will  flow  to  the  head. 
Give  the  patient  plenty  of  air.  A  little  cold  water  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  face. 

Cuts. 

Symptoms.  Bleeding  due  to  opening  of  a  blood  vessel.  The 
dangers  are:  (1)  loss  of  blood,  and  (2)  infection. 

First  aid.  1.  If  bleeding  freely,  the  wound  will  clean  it¬ 
self.  The  bleeding  can  usually  be  checked  by  placing  a  sterile 
piece  of  gauze  over  the  wound  and  binding  into  place.  In 
emergencies  a  piece  of  cloth  may  be  sterilized  by  painting  with 
iodine.  The  inner  surface  of  a  handkerchief  which  has  not 
been  unfolded  since  it  was  ironed  may  be  considered  sterile. 

2.  If  not  bleeding  freely,  clean  the  wound  without  touching 
it.  This  is  done  by  painting  it  with  iodine.  If  the  cut  is  so 
serious  as  to  require  the  care  of  a  physician,  leave  the  wound 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  much  safer  than  applying  anything 
which  is  not  surgically  clean  or  antiseptic.  Air  will  not  infect 
the  wound.  Washing  with  water  is  a  dangerous  practice,  as 
the  water  may  contain  many  pus  germs. 

Tourniquets.  A  tourniquet  is  a  band  put  so  tightly  around 
a  limb  that  it  stops  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries  or  veins. 
A  tourniquet  consists  of  a  strap  and  a  pad  to  produce  pressure 
on  the  artery  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  A  stick  or  pencil  is  in¬ 
serted  under  the  strap  and  twisted  to  increase  the  pressure.  An 
improvised  tourniquet  may  be  made  by  using  a  handkerchief, 
towel,  belt,  necktie,  or  strips  torn  from  clothing  for  the  strap, 
and  some  object  which  is  similar  to  a  round  smooth  stone  may 
be  used  for  the  pad.  A  piece  of  cloth  should  be  placed  between 
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the  pad  and  the  skin  to  prevent  bruising.  The  pad  is  placed 
over  the  artery  above  the  wound  and  the  strap  is  wound  around 

twice  and  tied  loosely.  The  stick 
is  placed  between  two  layers  and 
twisted  around  until  the  pressure  be¬ 
comes  great  enough  to  stop  the  bleed¬ 
ing.  After  a  tourniquet  has  been  put 
on,  the  part  of  the  limb  below  turns  a 
dark,  bluish  color  because  the  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  shut  off.  If  the  tourni¬ 
quet  must  be  left  on  for  several 
hours  before  a  doctor  can  be  reached, 
loosen  it  once  an  hour  until  the  color 
in  the  limb  returns,  even  if  the  wound 
bleeds  freely  while  you  are  doing  it. 
In  this  way  enough  fresh  blood  is 
supplied  so  that  there  is  less  danger 
of  gangrene  setting  in. 

Nosebleed.  Nosebleed  is  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  a  small  blood  ves¬ 
sel.  Slight  nosebleed  does  not  re¬ 
quire  treatment,  but  a  severe  case 
does.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  chair  with  his  head  tilted  back¬ 
ward.  Cold  compresses  or  objects 
may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.  A  roll  of  paper  may  be  placed 
under  the  upper  lip,  between  it  and 
the  gum.  If  bleeding  does  not  cease, 
salt  and  water — a  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
a  cupful  of  water — may  be  snuffed 
up  the  nose.  If  the  bleeding  still 
continues,  it  would  be  best  to  send 
for  the  doctor.  Before  his  arrival,  a  small  piece  of  cotton  or 
gauze  may  be  gently  plugged  into  the  nostril. 


FIG.  74. - YOU  MAY 

SAVE  A  LIFE  BY  KNOW¬ 
ING  WHERE  TO  APPLY  A 
TOURNIQUET. 
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Burns  and  scalds. 

Definition.  Burns  are  injuries  to  skin  and  tissue  caused  by 
excessive  dry  heat.  Scalds  are  similar  injuries  caused  by  moist 
heat. 

Symptoms.  Surface  blistered  or  skin  broken.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  burns :  first  degree,  reddening,  no  blisters ;  sec¬ 
ond  degree,  blister  formation ;  third  degree,  deeper,  destruction 
of  the  tissues  or  charring. 

First  aid.  Exclude  the  air  by  a  cloth  on  which  is  spread 
vaseline,  olive  oil,  castor  oil,  fresh  lard,  or  cream  or  prepared 
cold  cream.  If  clothing  sticks  to  a  burn,  cut  the  cloth  around 
the  affected  area  and  leave  it  there. 

Burns  from  alkali  or  acid  are  treated  by  washing  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Counteract  acids  with  baking  soda  or  weak 
ammonia;  alkali  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

“Something  in  the  eye.” 

Symptoms.  Severe  pain  and  redness  of  the  eye.  If  a  wound 
has  been  inflicted,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  cut.  (Such  injuries 
should  be  treated  by  a  doctor. ) 

First  aid.  Never  rub  the  eye,  as  this  will  be  likely  to  rub  the 
foreign  body  into  the  delicate  covering  of  the  eye.  First,  close 
the  eye,  so  that  the  tears  will  accumulate ;  frequently  the  particle 
is  washed  out  by  the  tears,  or  into  view  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
removed.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  pull  the  upper  lid  over  the 
lower  one,  two  or  three  times.  Another  method  is  to  close  the 
nostril  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  finger  and  blow  the  nose 
gently.  If  this  method  fails,  examine  first  under  the  lower, 
then  under  the  upper  lid.  For  the  former,  have  person  look 
up,  press  the  lower  lid  down,  and  if  the  foreign  body  is  seen, 
brush  it  off  with  the  corner  of  a  clean  handkerchief.  The  upper 
lid  is  not  so  easy  to  see.  Seat  the  person  in  a  chair  with  his 
head  bent  backward.  Stand  behind  him  and  place  the  finger  or 
a  match  on  the  upper  lid.  Turn  the  upper  lid  up  and  back  and 
brush  off  the  foreign  body  as  before.  A  few  drops  of  castor 
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oil  in  the  eye  after  removing  a  foreign  body  will  soothe  it.  If 
you  have  any  difficulty  in  removing  a  speck  from  the  eye, 
it  is  much  safer  to  place  a  pad  wet  with  clean  water  over  the 
eye,  and  take  the  patient  to  a  doctor. 

Sprains. 

Definition.  An  injury  to  the  ligament  and  tendon  around  a 
joint. 

Symptoms.  Severe  pain  immediately.  Pain  is  much  in¬ 
creased  by  movement  of  the  joint.  Swelling  of  joint. 

First  aid .  Place  the  joint  in  a  position  where  it  will  have 
complete  rest.  Apply  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  freely 
about  the  joint ;  gradually  increase  the  heat  until  the  water  is 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  endured.  Continue  this  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  substitute  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  for  an¬ 
other  half  hour,  and  finally  wrap  the  joint  up  in  a  wet  bandage. 
Keep  it  well  elevated.  Cold  water  may  be  used  instead  of  hot. 
Sometimes  hot  and  cold  applications  are  alternated. 

A  severe  sprain  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  injury,  but  one 
which  requires  the  services  of  a  physician.  Neglect  may  cause 
permanent  lameness.  What  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  sprain 
may  be  a  broken  bone.  For  this  reason  extreme  care  should 
be  exercised  when  moving  the  injured  part. 

Suffocation. 

Causes.  Electric  shock,  monoxide  gas  poisoning,  drowning, 
hanging,  and  strangulation. 

First  aid.  Begin  artificial  respiration  at  once.  Call  a  doctor, 
and  if  your  city  has  a  pulmotor  send  for  it  immediately. 

In  the  case  of  monoxide  gas  poisoning  carry  the  patient  into 
the  fresh  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

Artificial  respiration,  prone  pressure  method.1 

i.  “Lay  the  patient  on  his  belly,  one  arm  extended  directly 
overhead,  the  other  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  and  with  the 
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face  turned  outward  and  resting  on  hand  or  forearm,  so 
that  the  nose  and  mouth  are  free  for  breathing. 

2.  “Kneel  straddling  the  patient’s  thigh  or  thighs  with  your 
knees  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  hip  bones  as  will 
allow  you  to  assume  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Place  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  small  of  the  back  with 
lingers  resting  on  the  ribs,  the  little  finger  just  touching 
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FIG.  75. - PATIENT  PRONE,  OPERATOR  IN  POSITION. 


the  lowest  rib,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  a  natural 
position,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  just  out  of  sight. 

3.  “With  arms  held  straight,  swing  forward  slowly,  so  that 
the  weight  of  your  body  is  gradually  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  patient.  The  shoulder  should  be  directly  over  the  heel 
of  the  hand  at  the  end  of  the  forward  swing.  Do  not 
bend  your  elbows.  This  operation  should  take  about  two 
seconds. 

4.  “Now  immediately  swing  backward,  so  as  to  remove  the 
pressure  completely. 

5.  “After  two  seconds,  swing  forward  again.  Thus  repeat 
deliberately  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute  the  double 
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movement  of  compression  and  release,  a  complete  respira¬ 
tion  in  four  or  five  seconds. 

6.  ‘  ‘Continue  artificial  respiration  without  interruption  until 
natural  breathing  is  restored ;  if  necessary,  four  hours  or 
longer,  or  until  a  physician  declares  the  patient  is  dead. 

7.  “As  soon  as  this  artificial  respiration  has  been  started  and 
while  it  is  being  continued,  an  assistant  should  loosen  any 
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FIG.  76. - INSPIRATION. 

tight  clothing  about  the  patient’s  neck,  chest,  or  waist. 
Keep  the  patient  warm.  Do  not  give  any  liquids 
whatever  by  mouth  until  the  patient  is  fully  conscious. 

8.  “To  avoid  strain  on  the  heart  when  the  patient-  revives, 
he  should  be  kept  lying  down  and  not  allowed  to  stand  or 
sit  up.  If  the  doctor  has  not  arrived  by  the  time  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  revived,  he  should  be  given  some  stimulant,  such 
as  one  teaspoon  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  small 
glass  of  water  or  a  hot  drink  of  coffee  or  tea.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  warm. 

9.  “Resuscitation  should  be  carried  on  at  the  nearest  possible 
point  to  where  the  patient  received  his  injuries.  He 
should  not  be  moved  from  this  point  until  he  is  breath- 
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ing  normally  of  his  own  volition  and  then  moved  only  in  a 
lying  position.  Should  it  be  necessary,  due  to  extreme 
weather  conditions,  to  move  the  patient  before  he  is 
breathing  normally,  resuscitation  should  be  carried  on 
during  the  time  that  he  is  being  moved. 
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10.  “A  brief  return  of  natural  respiration  is  not  a  certain  in¬ 
dication  for  stopping  the  resuscitation.  Not  infrequently 
the  patient,  after  a  temporary  recovery  of  respiration, 
stops  breathing  again.  The  patient  must  be  watched  and 
if  natural  breathing  stops,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
resumed  at  once. 

11.  “In  carrying  out  resuscitation,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  operator.  This  change  must  be  made  without 
losing  the  rhythm  of  respiration.  By  this  procedure  no 
confusion  results  at  the  time  of  change  of  operator,  and 
a  regular  rhythm  is  kept  up.” 

Shock. 

Definition.  A  condition  in  which  all  the  activities  of  the 
body  are  greatly  depressed. 
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Symptoms.  Weak  and  rapid  pulse;  pallor;  pinched,  anxious 
expression ;  cold,  clammy  skin ;  dilated  pupils ;  and  subnormal 
temperature. 

First  aid.  Lay  patient  flat  on  his  back  and  apply  external 
heat  by  covering  him  with  coats,  blankets,  or  anything  avail¬ 
able.  His  head  should  be  kept  low.  If  the  patient  is  conscious 
a  stimulant,  such  as  coffee  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  may 
be  given. 

Shock  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  electric  wire  re¬ 
quires  a  different  treatment.  The  first  thing  to  do,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  still  in  contact  with  the  live  wire,  is  to  get  him  away 
from  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  covering  the  hands 
with  newspaper,  cloth,  rubber  gloves,  or  other  non-conducting 
material,  and  taking  hold  of  the  person’s  clothing  and  giving 
him  a  quick  jerk.  Great  precaution  must  be  taken  so  that  you 
will  not  touch  anything  that  will  cause  the  current  to  pass 
through  you. 

If  the  wire  is  lying  on  the  person  it  may  be  removed  with  a 
dry  stick.  When  the  person  is  away  from  the  wire,  artificial 
respiration  should  be  administered  at  once. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  shock? 

2.  Why  is  alcohol  not  a  good  stimulant? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  materials  that  will  not  conduct  electricity. 

4.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  touch  electrical  appliances  when  your  hands 
are  wet? 

5.  What  are  the  sources  from  which  monoxide  gas  poisoning  may 
occur  ? 

6.  Demonstrate  the  application  of  tourniquets. 

7.  Demonstrate  artificial  respiration. 

8.  How  would  you  treat  a  snake  bite? 

FOOD  FOR  THE  SICK 

Diet  for  the  sick  is  often  a  part  of  the  medical  treatment. 
It  is  quite  essential  that  all  needs  of  the  patient  should  be  taken 
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into  consideration  and  that  well-balanced  meals  should  be 
planned,  prepared,  and  served  to  assist  him  in  his  recovery. 

His  likes  and  dislikes  should  be  considered  as  far  as  possible, 
but  if  a  patient  expresses  a  desire  for  a  certain  food,  do  not  give 
it  to  him  without  first  consulting  the  doctor.  Do  not  ask  a  pa¬ 
tient  to  plan  his  own  meals. 

Diet  for  the  sick  is  usually  classified  as  liquid,  soft,  and  light. 
The  liquid  diet  consists  of  such  foods  as  broth,  clear  soup, 
cereal  gruels,  egg-nog,  milk,  milk  drinks,  and  cream  soups. 


FIG.  78. - AN  ATTRACTIVE  TRAY,  SET  CONVE¬ 

NIENTLY  FOR  THE  PATIENT. 


Patients  on  a  liquid  diet  are  usually  fed  every  two  hours.  Vary 
the  food  given;  do  not  give  the  same  food  twice  in  succession 
if  possible  to  make  a  change. 

The  soft  diet  includes  all  foods  listed  in  liquid  diet  and  in 
addition  creamed  toast,  strained  cereals,  vegetable  pulp,  soft 
cooked  eggs,  souffles,  custards,  cornstarch  puddings,  ices,  sher¬ 
bets,  ice  cream,  and  gelatine  jellies. 

The  light  or  convalescent  diet  includes  the  foods  named  in 
liquid  and  soft  diets  as  well  as  chicken,  broiled  meats,  fish, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  various  kinds  of  toast.  Never  give  a 
sick  person  rich  or  fried  foods.  It  is  well  to  include  foods  that 
are  rich  in  vitamins  in  all  diets. 

Food  served  to  an  invalid  should  be  carefully  prepared.  If 
it  is  poorly  cooked,  it  may  retard  the  patient’s  progress.  Hot 
foods  should  be  served  hot,  and  cold  foods,  cold.  The  por¬ 
tions  should  be  small  and  attractively  served.  Meals  should  be 
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served  promptly.  It  is  very  trying  to  a  sick  person  to  have  to 
wait  for  a  meal. 

Serving  the  tray.  The  preparation  of  the  tray  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  preparation  of  the  food  itself.  An  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  tray  with  its  spotless  linen  and  colorful  china 
or  glassware  will  often  give  zest  to  an  invalid’s  meal  and  in¬ 
duce  the  patient  to  take  the  amount  of  nourishment  needed  for 
his  recovery. 

Arrange  all  articles  on  the  tray  so  they  will  be  convenient. 
The  silverware  and  dishes  are  placed  the  same  as  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  cover.  See  that  everything  needed  is  on  the  tray.  No 
one  enjoys  having  his  soup  get  cold  while  you  rush  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  the  forgotten  soup  spoon.  When  poached 
egg  or  creamed  dishes  are  served  on  toast,  it  is  a  help  to  the 
patient  if  the  toast  is  cut  into  squares  just  large  enough  for  one 
bite  before  the  egg  or  creamed  food  is  added. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  finished,  remove  the  tray  from 
the  room. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Plan  a  day’s  menu  for  a  sick  person  on  a  liquid  diet.  A  soft  diet. 
A  light  diet. 

2.  Prepare  and  set  a  tray  for  a  sick  person. 

3.  Name  several  diseases  in  which  diet  plays  an  important  part. 


THE  HOME  MEDICINE  CABINET 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  current  magazine,  a  prominent  physi¬ 
cian  gave  a  list  of  articles  which  he  thought  should  be  in  every 
medicine  cabinet.  He  also  invited  anyone  interested  to  send 
a  similar  list.  What  a  wide  variety  of  suggestions  he  must 
have  received,  because  every  family  undoubtedly  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  store  of  remedies.  However,  there  are  certain  standard 
remedies  and  certain  appliances  which  are  usually  considered 
desirable  in  the  home  medicine  cabinet.  One  should  not  keep 
in  the  cabinet  a  collection  of  half-empty  or  unlabeled  bottles  or 
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remedies  for  which  one  has  no  future  use.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  may  help  when  planning  the  contents  and  arrangement 
of  the  cabinet. 

Keep  in  the  cabinet  only  the  medical  supplies  which  are 
needed  frequently. 


FIG.  79. - THE  MEDICINE  CABINET  SHOULD  BE 

WELL  EQUIPPED  AND  KEPT  IN  ORDER. 


Be  prepared  for  the  emergencies  which  are  apt  to  occur  in 
the  home ;  keep  supplies  on  hand  for  treating  burns,  cuts,  and 
bruises. 

Select  standard  remedies.  Your  physician  can  advise  you  as 
to  which  are  best  for  the  needs  of  your  family. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  family,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  nearest  drug  store,  and  how  rapidly  the  medicine 
deteriorates. 

There  should  be  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
should  be  kept  in  its  place. 
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The  medicine  cabinet  should  be  kept  neat  and  clean.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  well  labeled.  All  poisons  should  be  kept  in 
special  bottles,  or  some  mode  of  identification  should  be  used. 
A  piece  of  sandpaper  pasted  on  the  bottle  or  a  pin  through  the 
cork  will  serve  as  a  warning.  If  possible  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  separate  cabinet.  Be  sure  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
children.  Medicines  should  never  be  changed  from  one  bottle 
to  another  without  putting  on  a  new  label.  One  should  never 
go  to  the  medicine  cabinet  and  take  medicine  from  it  in  the 
dark.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  way. 

There  are  other  appliances,  such  as  the  hot-water  bag,  foun¬ 
tain  syringe,  pieces  of  clean  soft  linen,  muslin,  and  flannel, 
which  are  too  large  to  keep  in  the  medicine  cabinet;  however 
we  usually  associate  them  with  its  contents.  The  place  where 
they  are  kept  will  vary  in  different  homes. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  HOME  MEDICINE  CABINET 

The  following  list  contains  articles  which  are  often  recom¬ 
mended  : 

Medicines 

Cathartics 
Castor  oil 
Epsom  salts 
Cascara  sagrada 

Stimulants 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 

Disinfectants 
Iodine  (poison) 

Boric  acid  powder 
Bathing  alcohol  or  witch  hazel 

First  Aid  Materials 

Sterile  gauze  Blunt  scissors 

Absorbent  cotton  Adhesive  tape 

Safety  pins 


Ointments 

Vaseline 

Zinc  oxide  ointment 
Boracic  ointment 

Miscellaneous 

Essence  of  peppermint 
Baking  soda 
Common  salt 
Olive  oil 
Mustard 
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Appliances 


Thermometer  in  case 


Drinking  glass 


Castile  soap  (for  cleaning  ther-  Box  of  wooden  toothpicks 


mometer) 

Teaspoon  (standard  size) 
Medicine  dropper 


Flashlight  (especially  useful  in 
homes  not  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tricity) 


SELF-PRESCRIBED  REMEDIES  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  generous  friends  and  neighbors 
are  in  offering  suggestions  or  prescriptions  for  any  ailment 
which  you  have?  The  suggestions  are  well  intended  but  are 
frequently  quite  harmful.  Let  us  analyze  the  situation  and  see 
what  are  some  of  the  main  objections  to  amateur  dosing.  As 
was  stated  before,  early  symptoms  are  very  important  and  if 
we  do  anything  to  check  or  alter  these  symptoms  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate  the  real  trouble.  Another  objection  is  that 
people  react  differently  to  various  medicines.  The  medicine 
may  help  the  boy  next  door  but  it  may  prove  harmful  to  you. 
There  is  also  a  delay  in  proper  treatment  which  gives  the  dis¬ 
ease  a  chance  to  develop.  Then,  too,  most  drugs  have  more 
than  one  effect.  For  example:  headache  medicine  often  affects 
the  heart.  Probably  the  most  dangerous  self-prescribed  medi¬ 
cines  are  those  used  to  stop  pain  or  to  prevent  sleeplessness. 
Many  of  these  contain  a  narcotic  which  is  apt  to  cause  a  person 
to  form  the  drug  habit. 

Mast  of  the  medicines  used  for  self-dosage  are  the  so  called 
“patent  medicines.”  “Patent  medicine”  is  a  term  colloquially 
used  to  designate  mixtures  of  drugs  which  are  labeled  and  sold 
under  a  trade  name.  Most  of  these  medicines  are  not  patent- 
able  because  before  a  patent  is  issued  the  manufacturer  must 
convince  the  United  States  Patent  Office  that  the  article  for 
which  he  desires  a  patent  is  both  new  and  useful.  Makers  of 
patent  medicines  would  not  patent  them  if  they  could,  because 
to  do  so,  they  must  file  the  composition  and  method  of  prepar- 
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ing  their  product.  This  information  then  becomes  public  prop¬ 
erty  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  ingredients  in  patent  medicines  are  usually  unknown, 
hence  the  intelligent  person  hesitates  to  use  such  products  with- 


Courtesy  of  Am.  Med.  Ass’n. 


FIG.  80. - MONEY  IS  WASTED  AND  HEALTH  IS  MENACED  BY 

“QUACK  MEDICINES.” 


out  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The  manufacturer  often  makes 
such  extravagant  claims  for  his  product  that  common  sense 
tells  us  that  such  a  phenomenon  is  impossible. 

While  some  of  the  patent  medicines  have  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  harmful  drugs  the  majority  contain  very  simple  ingre¬ 
dients  and  are  quite  inexpensive  to  manufacture.  In  the  case 
of  one  patent  medicine  it  was  found  that  it  cost  five  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon  to  prepare.  This  medicine  sold  for  one  dollar  a  bottle  or 
at  the  rate  of  $128  a  gallon.  It  did  not  bring  about  the  miracu- 
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lous  cures  which  were  claimed  for  it  so  the  buyers  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  most  assuredly  did  not  get  their  money’s  worth.  Besides 
the  waste  of  money  there  is  also  the  waste  of  time  and  strength, 
which  in  the  case  of  diseases  such  as  cancer  and  tuberculosis 
may  prove  fatal,  since  proper  treatment  in  the  early  stages  is 
necessary  to  recovery.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  everyone  to 
try  to  wear  the  same  type  of  hat ;  it  is  equally  absurd  to  expect 
the  same  kind  of  medicine  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  individual. 


CHOOSING  A  DOCTOR 

When  a  person  moves  to  a  new  community  it  is  well  to  ask 
the  former  doctor  to  recommend  a  physician  in  the  new  place 
of  residence.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  has  access  to  information  concerning  doctors  which  is 
not  always  available  to  the  general  public.  If  you  did  not  se¬ 
cure  this  information  from  your  former  physician  and  you 
have  moved  to  a  large  city,  representatives  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  there  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  It  is  best 
to  select  your  physician  before  you  need  him  because  under  the 
pressure  of  time  and  strain  you  may  not  make  a  wise  choice. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  equipment  and  medicines  which  you  think  should 
be  in  your  medicine  chest. 

2.  What  are  the  important  points  in  taking  care  of  medicines? 

3.  Name  several  uses  of  baking  soda. 

4.  Analyze  the  advertisements  for  some  widely  known  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  In  the  light  of  your  present  knowledge  criticize  the  claims 
made. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  “Approved  by  the  Drug  Act  of 
June  30,  1906”?  To  what  extent  does  this  act  protect  you  from 
fraud  ? 

6.  How  much  money  is  spent  annually  for  patent  medicines? 

7.  Obtain  and  read  a  copy  of  “Patent  Medicines”  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  or  read 
Chapter  VII,  “The  Quack  and  the  Dead,”  in  100,000,000  Guinea 
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Pigs,  by  Kallet  and  Schlink.  Prepare  a  class  report  on  what  you 
have  read. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  drugs  that  are  commonly  found  in  medicines 
that  are  used  to  stop  pain  or  induce  sleep? 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

American  Child  Health  Association,  Serums  and  Vaccines  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

American  Medical  Association,  Pamphlets  on  the  Nostrum  Evil  and 
Quackery. 

American  Medical  Association,  Nostrums  and  Quackery,  Vol.  II. 

Cole,  Norman  M.  D.,  and  Ernst,  Clayton  H.,  First  Aid  for  Boys.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1931. 

Delano,  Jane  A.,  American  Red  Cross  Text  Book:  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick.  Fourth  ed.  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1933. 

Fishbein,  Morris,  Shattering  Health  Superstitions.  Horace  Liveright 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

Fisher,  I.,  and  Fisk,  E.  L.,  How  to  Live.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York,  1932. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  The  New  Handbook  of  Health.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1931. 

Justin  and  Rust,  Problems  in  Home  Living.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Chicago,  1929. 

Kallet  and  Schlink,  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs.  Vanguard  Press,  New 
York,  1933. 

Meredith,  The  Health  of  Youth.  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1928. 

Moore,  H.  H.,  Keeping  in  Condition.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1919. 

Olson,  L.  M.,  Improvised  Equipment  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1928. 

Park,  W.  H.,  and  Williams,  A.  W.,  Who's  Who  Among  the  Microbes. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1929. 

Rose,  Mary  Swartz,  Feeding  the  Family.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1930. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  WEAR? 

“All  the  world’s  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.”  Have  you  ever  thought  of  this  struggle  we  all  are 
making  for  social  and  business  success,  as  a  play?  Have  you 
realized  that  in  your  particular  drama  you  are  the  star?  Are 
you  sure  that  you  are  “getting  across”  to  your  audience  the 
real  character  you  are  impersonating? 

Before  any  actor  is  ready  to  perform  he  must  know  his  lines, 
he  must  be  able  to  select  and  wear  his  costume,  and  he  must 
know  how  to  apply  his  make-up  so  as  to  properly  reveal  the 
character  he  wishes  to  portray.  We  as  actors  must  take  into 
consideration  all  these  items  if  our  dramas  are  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cesses  we  desire  them  to  be. 

The  unit,  “Rules  of  the  Game,”  has  shown  us  how  impor¬ 
tant  good  manners  are  to  our  business  and  social  success.  May 
we  not  think  of  them  as  our  lines  which  we  must  memorize? 
They  must  be  so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  need  not  be  fearful 
of  forgetting  them  when  we  appear  before  our  audience. 

With  our  lines  all  learned  let  us  now  select  our  costumes. 
Someone  has  said  that  while  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  they 
can  easily  un-make  him.  How  often  we  are  judged  by  our 
clothes!  We  certainly  do  express  our  personalities  by  them. 
Each  character  we  portray  will  need  its  own  costume  to  help 
us  interpret  the  part. 

The  wise  selection  of  clothing  involves  the  consideration  of 
three  main  items,  the  person  who  is  to  wear  it,  the  occasions 
for  which  it  is  to  be  worn,  and  the  value  received  for  the  money 
spent.  The  order  of  their  importance  will  vary  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 
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YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

Cost.  For  all  boys  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  will 
influence  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  garments  pur¬ 
chased,  but  especially  should  the  boy  of  limited  means  under¬ 
stand  values,  in  order  to  make  his  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 
A  low  price  often  sells  a  garment.  This  may  be  poor  economy, 
if  it  will  give  only  a  limited  amount  of  service  or  need  dry 
cleaning  frequently.  A  garment  more  expensive  at  purchas¬ 
ing  time  may  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  An  inventory  of  the  supply 
on  hand  will  show  the  needs,  and  the  money  should  then  be 
used  to  supply  them. 

Dealer.  One  of  the  best  safeguards  for  the  amateur  buyer 
is  to  deal  with  a  reliable  store  and  with  a  salesman  in  whom  one 
has  confidence.  Buying  from  the  same  salesman  over  a  period 
of  years  will  establish  this  confidence,  because  he  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  buyer’s  likes  and  dislikes  as  well  as  his 
needs.  A  reliable  store  will  usually  carry  the  quality  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  grade  of  workmanship  which  it  can  guarantee.  A 
satisfied  customer  who  will  return  is  worth  more  than  any  profit 
that  can  be  made  on  a  garment. 

Workmanship.  Workmanship  on  a  garment  should  be  an¬ 
other  item  for  consideration.  A  tailor-made  garment  gives  the 
wearer  a  satisfied  feeling  that  the  workmanship  is  good,  but 
the  machine-made  garment  may  also  have  this  quality.  Well- 
finished  seams  and  buttonholes,  even,  fine  stitches,  and  firmly 
fastened  buttons  are  some  indications  of  good  workmanship. 

Comfort.  Comfort  is  another  quality  which  it  is  wise  to 
consider.  There  may  be  as  much  mental  discomfort  from  the 
feeling  of  awkwardness  which  afflicts  the  wearer  of  an  ill- 
fitting  suit  as  there  is  physical  discomfort  from  a  too  tight  shoe. 
No  matter  how  perfectly  made  an  article  of  clothing  may  be, 
if  it  is  not  comfortable,  it  should  not  be  worn. 

Special  considerations.  While  these  general  rules  of 
clothing  selection  may  be  applied  to  all  articles,  each  garment 
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has  its  own  considerations.  Some  of  these  may  be  given  as 
suggestions  to  beginning  buyers. 

Underwear  may  be  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  rayon,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these.  Shorts  are  purchased  by  waist  measure,  shirts 
and  one-piece  suits  by  chest  measure.  Elastic  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  in  shorts  of  cotton  material,  because  hot  water  used  in 
laundering  will  quickly  rot  the  rubber. 

Pajamas  and  nightshirts  may  be  of  the  same  textiles  as  un¬ 
derwear.  They  are  sold  as  small,  medium,  or  large,  or  as  A,  B, 
and  C.  This  refers  to  the  chest  measure,  and  the  length  is  in 
proportion. 

Socks  also  are  of  the  above  mentioned  textiles.  They  are 
sold  by  half  sizes.  A  too  short  sock  can  be  as  uncomfortable 
and  as  harmful  to  wear  as  a  too  short  shoe.  The  better  grades 
of  socks  have  fitted  feet  which  makes  them  more  comfortable 
to  wear. 

Shirts  are  sold  by  the  size  of  the  collar  band  and  come  in  half 
sizes  for  average  shirts.  For  the  better  shirts  one-fourth  sizes 
are  available.  Lengths  of  sleeves  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
seven  inches  inclusive  may  be  obtained.  This  measure  is  from 
the  seam  at  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
the  cuff.  Materials  for  shirts  may  be  silk,  rayon,  wool,  cotton, 
or  combinations.  The  best  cotton  materials  are  broadcloth, 
chambray,  Oxford  cloth,  and  poplin.  The  stiff  bosoms  of 
dress  shirts  are  of  linen  which  takes  the  starch  well.  If  there 
is  a  stripe  or  design  in  the  material,  the  buyer  should  find  out 
whether  it  is  woven  in  or  just  printed  on  the  surface,  since  the 
latter  is  likely  to  fade,  while  the  woven  design  is  more  durable. 
Good  quality  shirts  will  have  good  buttons. 

Ties  are  either  hand  or  machine  made.  The  hand-made  tie 
will  show  long  stitches  on  the  back,  while  the  other  will  show 
the  close,  fine  stitches  made  by  the  machine.  The  tie  with  a 
stiff  lining  will  wrinkle  easily,  but  the  lining  should  have 
enough  body  to  tie  nicely. 

Materials  used  are  rayon,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  linen.  The 
majority  of  ties  are  made  of  the  first  two  fibers.  Cotton  is  used 
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for  wash  ties,  and  wool,  in  combination  with  rayon  or  silk,  is 
becoming  popular.  Fine  linen  is  used  for  the  white  ties  worn 
with  formal  dress.  Linings  and  interlinings  may  be  silk,  rayon, 
or  wool,  and  in  inexpensive  ties  even  cotton  is  used. 

Sweaters  are  popular  garments  for  boys  and  young  men. 
They  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  fibers  except  linen.  Silk  and 
rayon  are  combined  with  cotton  or  wool  to  give  the  lustrous 
designs  common  in  slip-on  sweaters.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
garment  will  show  whether  two  materials  have  been  combined. 

The  sweater  which  has  been  made  with  a  definite  front  and 
back,  with  seams  under  the  arms,  will  fit  better  than  one  which 
is  knitted  straight  around.  This  applies  to  the  slip-on  sweater 
only. 

The  bottom  edge  of  the  sweater  and  the  sleeves  should 
stretch  a  great  deal  and  then  regain  the  original  size.  In  the 
poorer  sweaters  a  tense  thread  will  be  found  on  these  edges. 
This  is  likely  to  break  in  the  wearing  and  the  sweater  will  ravel. 

Jackets .  Suede  jackets  which  are  made  with  the  suede  side 
out  will  wear  better  because  the  smooth  side  scuffs  easily.  It 
is  difficult  to  clean  these  jackets  well.  Leather  jackets  are  dur¬ 
able  but  expensive.  They  soil  easily  and  are  very  hard  to 
clean.  Leatherette  scuffs  and  tears  easily  and  usually  has  an 
unpleasant  odor  due  to  the  oils  used  in  finishing.  Sheepskin 
jackets  are  warm  and  durable.  Special  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  seams,  the  general  make-up,  and  the  pockets.  Double 
stitching  and  reenforcements  make  a  more  durable  garment. 

Corduroys  are  purchased  by  waist  measure  and  length  of 
legs.  The  narrow  cord  is  a  finer  material.  The  back  of  the 
material  will  show  the  firmness  of  the  texture  and  indicate  its 
durability.  Corduroy  is  a  cotton  material  and  does  not  hold 
a  crease  well. 

Gloves  are  made  of  various  leathers.  The  stiff,  firm  leathers, 
such  as  calfskin,  cape,  and  pigskin,  are  used  for  sport,  street, 
and  driving  gloves ;  the  softer,  finer  kid,  mocha,  and  suede  are 
used  as  dress  gloves.  The  first  three  are  washable  but  the  dress 
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leathers  must  be  dry  cleaned.  Pigskins  are  serviceable  and  are 
very  popular  with  young  men. 

Gloves  are  purchased  by  sizes  which  indicate  the  number  of 
inches  around  the  large  knuckles.  A  dress  glove  should  fit 
more  snugly  than  a  glove  for  common  wear. 

Handkerchiefs  are  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk.  Silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  usually  worn  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  and  sometimes 
match  the  tie.  The  cotton  and  linen  ones  are  for  utility. 
White  is  always  good  form,  but  colored  borders  are  popular. 

Suspenders  may  be  purchased  in  two  lengths — standard  and 
extra  long.  The  elastic  should  be  of  good  quality.  Leather 
ends  wear  better  than  cloth. 

Belts  are  purchased  by  waist  measure.  They  may  be  bought 
with  attached  or  detached  buckles.  They  vary  in  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  leather  used  and  the  type  of  buckle. 

Scarfs  are  worn  to  protect  the  collar  from  soil  as  well  as  for 
warmth.  The  silk  scarf  is  the  dress  scarf,  while  wool  is  for 
sports  wear. 

Shoes.  There  is  no  part  of  our  anatomy  more  sensitive  to 
clothing  or  more  difficult  to  fit  than  the  feet.  The  size  of  the 
foot  is  taken  by  measuring  the  foot  from  heel  to  toe.  Lengths 
of  shoes  are  given  in  half  sizes  and  widths  by  letters,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E. 

Hats  are  purchased  by  size  of  head  bands,  which  are  num¬ 
bered  in  eighths.  Brims  may  be  rolled  or  snap  and  the  edges 
bound  or  plain. 

Suits  are  usually  made  of  some  woolen  material,  the  most 
common  ones  being  serge,  cheviot,  homespun,  and  tweed.  For 
formal  Tuxedo  and  dress  suits,  broadcloth  is  commonly  used. 
A  later  paragraph  on  textiles  will  give  the  comparative  quali¬ 
ties  of  these  fabrics. 

Suits  are  purchased  by  size — the  coat  by  the  chest  measure 
and  sleeve  length,  and  the  trousers  by  waist  measure  and  length 
of  leg.  To  fit  well  a  coat  must  lie  smoothly  around  the  collar, 
across  the  back,  and  across  the  chest.  The  trousers  should  fit 
at  the  waist  and  in  the  crotch  and  should  reach  to  the  heel  block 
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in  the  back.  If  suspenders  are  to  be  worn,  trousers  should  be 
slightly  longer. 

The  tailor-made  suit  will  care  for  the  man  of  unusual  propor¬ 
tions  and  is  generally  a  better  garment.  For  the  man  of  aver¬ 
age  build  and  income,  however,  the  ready-made  garment  will 
serve  quite  as  well. 

Overcoats  are  purchased  by  chest  measure,  and  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  as  for  the  good  fitting  coat  are  applicable  to  the 
overcoat,  except  that  the  sleeve  must  be  long  enough  to  cover 
the  cuff  and  allow  for  crushing  at  the  elbow. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Describe  three  men  of  your  acquaintance  whose  personalities  are 
expressed  by  their  appearances. 

2.  Do  you  know  a  boy  whose  personal  appearance  gives  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  of  his  true  worth?  Why? 

3.  Suppose  a  clerk  showed  you  two  suits,  similar  in  appearance  but 
with  a  difference  of  five  dollars  in  price.  By  what  criteria  would 
you  decide  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  better  buy? 

4.  If  you  can  have  only  one  suit  for  year-around  wear,  what  would 
you  buy  ?  Why  ? 

5.  In  a  strange  city,  how  would  you  select  a  reliable  clothing  store? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  your  own  sizes  for  a  complete  outfit  of  clothes. 

7.  Estimate  approximately  what  your  clothes  cost  you  for  one  year. 

8.  Is  this  a  fair  share  of  the  clothing  budget  of  the  entire  family? 


FABRICS 

Fabrics  for  suitings  are  divided  into  two  general  classes : 
woolens  and  worsteds.  The  woolens  are  the  soft  twist  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  flannels,  broadcloth,  tweed,  and  homespun.  The 
worsteds  are  the  hard  finish  materials  such  as  serge  and  cheviot. 

The  woolens  are  durable  but  difficult  to  keep  in  press.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  loose  weave,  threads  are  easily  pulled  in  them,  and 
the  fuzzy  nap  catches  dust  and  dirt. 

Worsteds  are  practical,  serviceable  fabrics  for  general  use. 


FIG.  8l. — SUITINGS. 


A.  SERGE 

B.  HOMESPUN 


C.  CHEVIOT 

D.  BROADCLOTH 


E.  BASKET  WEAVE 

F.  TWEED 


FIG.  82. - WOOL. 


FIG.  83. - SILK. 


FIG.  84. - COTTON. 
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They  take  and  hold  a  press  very  well,  and  shed  dust  easily. 
They  usually  become  shiny  with  wear. 

Shoddy,  or  reworked  wool,  is  the  name  given  to  wool  yarns 
or  cloth  which  have  been  reduced  to  fiber  form  and  used  again 
for  textile  purposes.  It  may  be  made  from  either  all  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton.  It  bears  many  of  the  characteristics  of  wool 
although  its  strength  has  been  lessened.  Even  so,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  fabric  which  is  made  of  low  grade  virgin  wool  or 
which  has  much  cotton  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  shoddy 
but  if  a  garment  is  cheap  and  is  guaranteed  all  wool,  one  may 
be  sure  it  contains  some  shoddy.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  used  in 
worsted  materials. 

Wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  rayon  are  the  fibers  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  cloth.  These  fibers  can  readily  be  made  into 
yarn,  a  quality  which  is  important  in  cloth-making.  The 
knowledge  of  a  few  characteristics  of  these  fibers  will  help  you 
in  understanding  their  uses  for  clothing. 


Fiber 

Wool 


Silk 


Cotton 


Source 
Hairy  cover¬ 
ing  of  sheep 


Filament  made 
by  silkworm 
as  it  spins 
cocoon 

Cotton  plant 


Characteristics 

Fiber  shows  overlapping  scales,  about  2,000 
per  inch. 

Warm  to  the  touch,  wiry,  full  of  life,  harsh. 
Absorbs  moisture  slowly  and  dries  slowly. 
Absorbs  moisture  without  feeling  damp. 
Difficult  to  keep  clean. 

Shrinks  unless  washed  carefully. 

Dyes  easily. 

Warmest  fiber  because  of  air  spaces  between 
the  scales. 

Fiber  straight,  smooth. 

Finest,  most  elastic  fiber. 

Dyes  easily. 

Supple,  pliable,  smooth,  slippery. 

Lustrous. 

Fiber  flat  and  twisted. 

Feels  lifeless,  soft,  and  not  springy. 
Absorbs  moisture,  but  does  not  dry  quickly. 
Slight  fuzzy  surface  which  soils  easily. 
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Fiber 

Linen 


Rayon 


Source 

Flax  plant 


Wood  pulp  or 
cotton  waste 
treated  with 
acid 


Characteristics 

Fiber  straight  and  cylindrical  with  nodes 
like  bamboo. 

Cool,  harsh,  tough,  stiffer  than  cotton. 
Absorbs  moisture  quickly  and  dries  very 
quickly,  giving  a  cool  feeling. 

Most  hygienic. 

Fiber  straight  and  cylindrical. 

Smooth,  heavy,  cool,  less  pliant  than  silk. 
Highest  luster. 

Weak  when  wet. 

Dyes  easily  and  holds  color. 


The  fibers  and  their  characteristics  described  in  the  previous 
paragraph  may  be  quite  definitely  altered  as  to  appearance  and 
serviceability  as  they  are  woven  and  finished  into  fabrics.  The 
list  of  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  fabrics  more  commonly  used 
in  men’s  clothing  may  be  of  aid  to  the  boy  who  purchases  or 
assists  in  the  purchasing  of  his  own  clothes. 

Shirt  materials. 

Chambray.  Cotton  material  made  with  a  colored  warp,  or 
lengthwise  thread,  and  white  filling,  or  cross  threads.  It  comes 
only  in  plain  colors.  It  wears  well  and  is  attractive,  is  easily 
laundered,  and  colors  do  not  fade  or  run. 

Cotton  broadcloth.  Fine,  closely  woven,  highly  mercerized 
fabric.  English  broadcloth  is  a  high  grade  imported  fabric. 
Cotton  is  combined  with  rayon,  silk,  or  both  to  make  various 
kinds  of  broadcloth. 

Oxford  cloth.  Cotton  material  of  medium  weight,  plain 
weave,  but  more  pronounced  and  open  than  usual.  Durable, 
attractive,  launders  well. 

Madras.  Cotton  material  of  medium  weight,  closely  woven, 
launders  and  wears  well.  Usually  striped  with  white  or  col¬ 
ored  cords  woven  in.  Material  often  splits  along  these  cords. 
Rayon  is  used  to  give  lustrous  stripe.  Shirts  made  of  madras 
are  hard  to  iron. 
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Poplin.  Cotton,  mercerized  to  give  luster.  Durable,  laun¬ 
ders  well,  attractive.  Slight  cord  effect  in  weave. 

Pongee.  Silk  of  medium  weight  and  plain  weave  with  ir¬ 
regular  threads.  Wears  well,  washable,  wrinkles  but  does  not 
soil  easily.  Material  likely  to  pull  out  at  seams.  Shows  water 
spots.  Good  for  sport  wear. 

Silk  jersey.  An  elastic,  durable,  knitted  material  which  gives 
excellent  service  if  laundered  carefully.  Smooth  surface,  made 
of  rayon  yarns.  Sports  wear.  Does  not  pay  to  buy  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  silk  jersey. 

Tub  silk.  Soft,  light  in  weight.  Colored  stripes  or  cords. 
Wears  and  launders  well  unless  heavily  weighted.  Does  not 
wrinkle  easily.  Rather  expensive. 

Pussywillow  silk.  Soft,  smooth,  wears  well,  attractive,  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  worth  the  price  in  service  it  gives. 

All  white  silks  turn  yellow  with  laundering. 

Underwear  and  pajamas. 

Cotton  materials ,  such  as  broadcloth,  poplin,  muslin,  long- 
cloth,  and  madras. 

Outing  flannel.  Cotton,  napped  on  both  sides.  Better  quali¬ 
ties  fine  and  with  heavy  regular  nap.  Very  warm,  soft,  but 
soils  easily  because  of  nap.  Easily  laundered. 

Silk  and  rayon  jersey,  tub  silk,  and  pussywillow  silk. 

Suitings. 

Flannel.  Wool,  closely  woven  material  of  fine  yarns.  All 
wool,  or  wool  and  cotton.  Warm,  soft,  wears  well.  Soils 
easily  because  of  fuzzy  nap. 

Broadcloth.  Wool,  soft,  lustrous,  with  short,  thick  nap 
which  conceals  the  twill  weave.  Firm,  gives  good  service. 
Does  not  wear  shiny.  Keeps  its  shape  if  well  cared  for. 
Catches  dust  because  of  nap. 

Homespun.  Wool,  woven  so  as  to  imitate  hand-woven  cloth. 
Practical,  durable,  and  warm,  but  not  a  material  for  dress  wear. 

Tweed.  Wool,  similar  to  homespun,  but  firmer,  closer  con¬ 
struction.  Rough  and  coarse.  Practical,  wears  well,  and  does 
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not  show  soil.  Does  not  hold  shape  and  does  not  tailor  as  well 
as  worsted  materials. 

Serge.  Wool.  A  worsted  material  of  the  twill  weave  in 
diagonal  effect,  but  not  as  prominent  as  whipcord.  Made  in 
several  grades  ranging  from  the  fine,  light  weight,  French 
serge  to  the  coarse,  harsh,  wiry,  “storm”  serge.  Keeps  its 
shape,  does  not  wrinkle  or  catch  dust.  Easily  pressed.  Wears 
shiny. 

Cheviot.  Wool,  much  like  serge  except  that  it  has  a  hairy 
nap.  Durable  but  may  wear  shabby  quickly.  Hairs  pull  out 
and  look  ragged  if  fabric  is  not  well  made. 

Khaki.  Cotton,  heavy,  closely  woven  with  the  twill  weave. 
Named  for  the  color  (khaki,  dust  or  dirt).  Durable. 

Mohair.  Shiny,  stiff,  wiry  cloth  of  Angora  goat  hair  with 
either  wool,  cotton,  rayon,  or  silk  filling.  Wears  well,  cool, 
sheds  water,  dust,  and  soil,  and  does  not  wrinkle.  Not  good 
for  dress  wear. 

Palm  Beach  cloth.  Cotton  with  special  trade  name.  Cool, 
durable  material  which  sheds  dust  and  needs  frequent  pressing. 

Whipcord.  Wool  with  a  decided  twill  weave.  Strong,  dur¬ 
able,  and  serviceable.  Used  for  riding  breeches,  ulsters,  and 
military  uniforms. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Identify  the  different  kinds  of  materials  represented  in  the  clothing 
of  the  class. 

2.  Criticize  the  statement  that  men’s  clothes  are  less  hygienic  than 
women’s. 

3.  Why  will  corduroy  trousers  not  retain  the  press  as  well  as  other 
trousers? 

4.  Find  the  range  in  price  for  the  various  articles  of  apparel  worn  by 
boys. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  virgin  wool? 

6.  Which  would  make  the  warmer  overcoat,  a  light,  loosely  woven 
material  or  a  heavy  tight  weave?  Why? 

7.  Why  are  woolen  garments  equally  comfortable  in  extreme  heat  or 
extreme  cold? 
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8.  What  is  meant  by  weighted  silk  ?  By  mercerized  cotton  ? 

9.  Why  are  swimming  suits  usually  made  of  wool? 


TO  LOOK  YOUR  BEST 


Now  the  type  of  individual  who  is  to  wear  the  costume  must 
be  considered.  What  are  his  complexion,  his  hair,  his  eyes,  his 
build,  his  style?  Which  colors  will  be  most  becoming?  How 
can  he  combine  these  colors  in  his  suits,  his  shirts,  and  his  ties  ? 
How  can  he  emphasize  his  good  points  and  minimize  his  poor 
ones  ? 

Color.  In  order  to  know  what  colors  he  can  wear  becom¬ 
ingly,  he  must  know  a  few  facts  about  color  in  general.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  six  principal  colors :  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  These 
six  colors  are  the  ones  that  appear 
in  the  rainbow  and  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  but  seldom  in  clothing  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  bright.  Most 
of  the  colors  we  see  around  us 
have  been  neutralized  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  white,  black,  or  gray, 
which  makes  them  easier  to  look 
at  and  far  easier  to  wear. 

Colors  are  warm  or  cool.  Red, 
orange,  and  yellow  are  the  warm 
colors  and  remind  us  of  fire  and 
danger.  Green  and  blue  are  cool  and  make  us  think  of  moun¬ 
tains,  lakes,  skies,  and  green  trees.  The  warm  colors  are  also 
spoken  of  as  aggressive  colors,  while  the  cool  ones  are  more 
retiring — quieter  in  their  effect. 

Very  seldom  does  one  dress  in  one  color  alone,  and  so  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  some  of  the  principles  of  pleasing 
color  combinations.  What  is  known  as  a  monochromatic  color 
combination  is  the  one  most  easily  used.  This  combines  several 


FIG.  87. - THE  COLOR  CIRCLE. 


FIG.  88. - COLOR  COMBINATIONS  WITH  TAN  AND  BROWN  SUITS. 
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tones  of  one  color.  A  boy  might  wear  a  brown  suit,  tan  shirt, 
brown  hose  and  shoes,  tan  hat,  and  a  tan  or  orange  tie. 

Combinations  of  colors  which  lie  next  to  each  other  on  the 
color  circle,  or  are  analogous,  are  harmonious.  If  a  boy  were 
wearing  a  blue  suit  he  might  wear  either  a  green  or  violet  tie 
with  it.  Colors  which  are  opposite  each  other  on  the  circle  are 
called  complementary  colors.  They  are  also  harmonious  but 
more  difficult  to  combine  successfully.  They  are  always  strik¬ 
ing  in  appearance. 

Not  only  must  there  be  harmony  between  the  colors  of  the 
garments  worn,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  personal  color¬ 
ing  of  the  wearer — the  color  of  his  skin,  his  eyes,  and  his  hair. 
These  are  factors  in  the  ultimate  effect  he  will  produce. 

The  first  color  element  is  the  skin.  The  normal  skin  is 
slightly  orange  in  color,  some  skins  shading  toward  the  yellow, 
sallow  complexion  and  others  toward  the  red  and  florid. 
Neither  extreme  is  pleasing  and  the  colors  worn  should  sub¬ 
due  these  extremes  rather  than  emphasize  them.  Color  in  the 
face  may  be  intensified  by  either  a  complementary  color  or  by 
a  related  one.  A  sallow  skin  will  be  emphasized  by  a  bright 
blue  tie  or  by  a  yellow  one.  A  ruddy  skin  will  be  intensified  by 
green  or  red. 

The  colors  found  in  eyes  and  hair  will  vary  as  do  those  in 
the  skin.  Hair  will  vary  from  yellow  through  red-orange  to 
blue-black.  In  eyes,  the  colors  range  from  warm  brown  to  cool 
gray  with  the  neutral  black  found  sometimes  with  warm  color¬ 
ing  in  the  skin.  The  color  combinations  of  skin  and  eyes  and 
hair  are  too  numerous  to  list  individually  and  too  varied  to 
classify  in  much  detail.  The  majority  of  persons,  however,  can 
be  classified  under  a  few  general  types. 

The  most  common  classification  is  according  to  the  value  of 
the  color  of  the  hair.  If  it  has  much  light,  the  person  is  called 
a  blond;  if  dark,  a  brunet;  that  hair  which  has  middle  value 
will  place  the  person  as  an  intermediate  type.  With  either  one 
of  the  three  values  of  hair  one  may  have  any  combination  of 
warm  and  cool  coloring  of  eyes  and  skin. 
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Blond 


Intermediate 


Brunet 


(light) 


(middle) 


(dark) 


The  blue  in  the  eyes  or  the  gold  in  the  hair  may  be  brought 
out  by  a  bright-blue  tie,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring 
out  the  color  of  a  too  yellow  skin  at  the  same  time.  The  skin 
is  a  much  safer  basis  for  the  color  scheme. 

The  person  of  light  complexion  will  appear  well  in  dark 
colors  because  there  is  contrast  and  variety  of  values.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  dark  person  can  wear  the  light  values  well. 

At  certain  times  in  our  history  men’s  clothing  was  very 
colorful  but  for  many  years  now  convention  has  decreed  dark, 
neutralized  colors  for  the  largest  areas.  Small  portions,  such 
as  a  tie  or  a  coat  pocket  handkerchief,  may  be  bright  and  color¬ 
ful.  Sometimes  the  hose  match  the  tie,  but  then  the  color 
should  be  more  subdued  so  that  too  much  attention  will  not  be 
attracted  to  the  feet. 

For  sports  wear,  brighter  colors  are  permissible  in  linens  and 
sweaters.  Many  of  the  latter  remind  us  of  Joseph’s  well- 
known  coat  of  many  colors. 

Build.  While  the  proportions  of  a  Greek  god  may  be  ideal, 
few  of  us  have  such  proportions.  How  monotonous  it  would 
be  if  we  all  had  the  same  height,  breadth,  and  coloring!  How 
much  more  interesting  we  are  to  each  other  because  of  our 
varieties !  How  much  more  interesting  to  dress  to  bring  out 
our  good  points  and  to  cover  up  our  poor  ones ! 

Just  as  color  in  dress  will  emphasize  or  conceal  color  in  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes,  so  lines  will  help  us  with  our  figures.  Lines  may 
help  us  create  illusions  as  to  height  and  breadth  which  may 
seem  to  change  them.  A  vertical  line  seems  to  be  pushing  up¬ 
ward,  adding  height.  A  horizontal  line  pushes  outward,  add¬ 
ing  width. 

The  tall  boy  should  avoid  suits  with  stripes  which  seem  to 
add  inches  to  his  stature.  He  can  wear  figured  materials  which 
are  not  too  marked.  He  should  choose  the  cut  of  suit  which 
will  give  him  lateral  lines.  The  double-breasted  coat,  slightly 


FIG.  90. - CLOTHING  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  APPARENT  HEIGHT  AND 

BREADTH. 
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fitted  waist  line,  broad  lapels,  and  trousers  slightly  wider  at  the 
bottom,  all  give  breadth  to  the  figure. 

The  short  boy,  especially  if  he  is  stout,  should  look  for  ver¬ 
tical  lines  in  all  his  clothes.  Striped  materials  carry  the  eye  up 
and  down,  adding  height.  The  straight  line  of  the  single- 
breasted  coat  draws  attention  away  from  his  breadth  and  adds 
it  in  the  other  direction.  Long  narrow  lapels  and  a  straight 
coat  are  most  becoming.  Trousers  with  the  bottoms  slightly 
tapered  will  add  slenderness  and  height.  Knickers  and  plus- 
fours  break  the  vertical  line  and  add  breadth.  The  curves  at 
the  bottom  of  plus-fours  give  the  impression  of  instability  to 
the  short  figure.  Another  vertical  line,  it  is  well  to  remember, 
is  the  well-pressed  crease  in  the  trousers. 

Textures  of  fabrics  should  be  considered  by  the  person  who 
is  seeking  to  dress  becomingly.  Rough,  shaggy  fabrics,  such  as 
tweed,  give  the  suggestion  of  bulk  and  should  be  avoided  by 
stout  persons. 

The  well-proportioned  man  is  fortunate  in  that  he  may 
choose  double-  or  single-breasted,  fitted  or  straight-cut  coats, 
patterned,  striped,  or  plain  material.  His  only  concern  need  be 
to  avoid  extremes  in  any  form.  The  human  form  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  example  of  rhythm  in  design  and  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  design  of  our  clothing.  Hats,  shoes,  and  suits 
should  conform  to  the  natural  contour  of  the  body.  Some  of 
the  styles  of  the  past  years  look  most  grotesque  to  us  now, 
because  the  elaborate  trimmings  and  paddings  distort  the  figure 
from  its  natural  form.  Tall  silk  hats  make  the  figure  look  top- 
heavy.  Heavily  roped  shoulders,  nipped-in  waist  lines,  flared 
trousers,  and  sailor  pants  all  give  a  distorted  appearance  to  the 
figure. 

Occasion.  Custom  has  established  certain  rules  as  to  the 
correct  clothing  to  wear  for  various  occasions.  These  rules  will 
vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year  and  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
average  person. 
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FIG.  glm - Why  have  styles  changed? 
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Evening  Formal 

Coat  :  Full  dress,  with  silk  or  satin  facing  on  lapel. 

Trousers:  Same  material  as  coat  with  silk  or  satin  braid  on  side 
seam.  For  summer — white  flannels. 


FIG.  92. - THERE  ARE  OCCASIONS  WHEN  ONE  MUST  DRESS  UP. 


Vest:  White,  single  or  double  breasted. 

Overcoat  :  Black,  Oxford  gray,  or  dark  blue,  with  velvet  collar. 
Shirt:  Plain  white  linen,  starched  bosom,  single  cuffs. 

Collar  :  Wing. 

Tie:  White  bow  of  figured  or  plain  linen  or  pique. 

•Gloves  :  Thin  dress  kid. 

Shoes:  Patent-leather  Oxfords  or  pumps. 

Hose:  Black,  silk  or  rayon. 

Handkerchief:  White  linen. 
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Evening  Semi-Formal 

Coat:  Dinner  jacket  with  silk  or  satin  facing  on  lapels. 

Trousers:  Same  material  as  coat,  silk  or  satin  on  side  seams.  White 
flannels,  in  summer. 

Vest:  Single  or  double  breasted,  black  silk  or  same  material  as  coat, 
or  white  pique. 

Overcoat  :  Any  dignified  dark  coat. 


FIG.  93. - WHICH  STYLE  CAN  YOU  WEAR? 


Shirt:  Plain  white  linen  with  starched  or  pleated  bosom. 
Collar  :  Wing  or  turn-down. 

Tie  :  Black  bow,  plain  or  self-pattern. 

Shoes:  Black  patent  leather  or  plain  black  dress  shoes. 

Business  or  Informal 

Suit:  Any  becoming  material  or  color. 

Shirt:  To  match  or  harmonize  with  suit. 

Collar  :  Attached  or  detached,  white  or  to  match  shirt. 
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Tie:  Bow  or  four-in-hand  to  harmonize  with  suit. 

Shoes:  Any  style  or  color  which  harmonizes  with  costume. 

Sports 

Jacket:  Tweed  or  homespun,  flannel,  single  or  double  breasted. 

Trousers:  Knickers,  trousers  to  match  jacket,  flannels,  plain  or 
striped. 

Vest:  To  match  jacket  or  sweater  with  or  without  sleeves. 

Shirt:  Flannel  or  cotton  with  attached  collar. 

Tie:  To  harmonize  with  rest  of  costume. 

Shoes:  Any  style  of  durable  material,  plain  or  mixed  leathers. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  List  the  colors  that  would  be  becoming  to  your  own  type. 

2.  If  you  have  large  feet,  what  things  can  you  do  to  make  them  look 
smaller  ? 

3.  If  you  are  very  stout,  how  can  you  dress  so  as  to  look  more  slender? 
How  can  you  dress  to  look  heavier  if  you  are  too  thin? 

4.  What  effect  on  price  do  so-called  “fads”  have?  What  recent  fads 
have  you  noticed  in  men’s  clothing? 

5.  What  would  you  wear  to  school;  to  church;  when  applying  for  a 
job;  to  an  informal  party  in  December;  to  such  a  party  in  June;  to 
usher  at  a  school  entertainment? 

6.  If  you  had  a  good,  dark-gray  overcoat  from  last  winter,  what  color 
suit,  hat,  shoes,  and  gloves  would  you  select  to  wear  with  it  this 
year? 


CARE  OF  YOUR  CLOTHES 

The  purchasing  of  proper  clothing  to  meet  our  tastes  and 
needs  is  not  the  whole  story.  Few  of  us  have  money  to  buy 
new  clothing  whenever  what  we  have  becomes  worn  or  soiled 
or  shabby.  Airing,  cleaning,  pressing,  and  mending  of  cloth¬ 
ing  will  greatly  increase  its  wearing  time  and  give  to  the 
wearer  that  well-groomed  appearance  which  adds  to  his  poise 
and  self-confidence. 

While  these  services  may  be  procured  at  comparatively  little 
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cost,  some  simple  instruction  for  home  care  may  help  to  meet 
an  emergency. 

Airing.  Woolen  suits,  sweaters,  coats  should  be  aired  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  sun.  Clothing  worn  during  the  day  should  be 
hung  up  during  the  night  so  that  it  may  air. 

Cleaning.  All  washable  garments  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  Socks  should  be  washed  after  each  wearing. 
This  not  only  is  more  hygienic  but  also  increases  the  wearing 
time  of  the  socks. 

Ties  and  gloves  may  be  cleaned  at  home  with  prepared  clean¬ 
ing  fluids,  such  as  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  with  inflammable  substances. 

Hats  are  difficult  to  clean  satisfactorily  at  home.  Light  felt 
hats  may  be  cleaned,  if  only  slightly  soiled,  by  rubbing  with 
cornmeal  and  then  brushing  thoroughly.  A  cloth  dampened 
with  a  cleaning  fluid  may  be  used  to  wipe  over  the  whole  hat. 
If  very  soiled,  the  hat  should  be  cleaned  by  a  commercial  firm 
prepared  for  such  work.  Blocking  the  hat  is  difficult  to  do  even 
with  the  proper  equipment  for  the  purpose.  Straw  hats  may 
be  wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  alcohol. 

The  shine  which  appears  on  serge  suits  may  be  lessened  by 
brushing  with  a  piece  of  the  same  material.  A  cloth  wrung 
from  vinegar  will  also  help  remove  the  shine.  This  shine  is 
caused  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  slight  nap  on  the  material, 
and  so  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 

Stains  on  garments  should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  older  the  stain  is,  the  harder  it  “sets.”  A  stain 
is  not  only  unattractive  to  see  but  it  may  eat  away  the  fibers  of 
the  cloth. 

Three  general  methods  of  stain  removal  are  used,  depending 
on  the  fabric  and  the  nature  of  the  stain : 

Absorbing.  Absorbents  may  be  used  in  two  ways : 

(a)  Cover  the  spot  with  talcum,  fuller’s  earth,  starch,  or 
French  chalk,  and  let  stand  several  hours.  Brush  carefully  and 
repeat  if  needed. 

(b)  Lay  stained  fabric  on  clean  blotting  paper,  cover  with 
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one  of  the  above  absorbents  and  then  with  soft,  unglazed 
paper.  Press  with  a  warm  iron.  Repeat  with  fresh  powder 
and  paper  if  necessary. 

Dissolving. 

(a)  Water  is  the  most  common  solvent.  For  washable  ma¬ 
terials  the  garment  may  be  soaked  in  cold  water  and  then 
washed  in  lukewarm  water  with  a  mild  soap.  Place  those 
materials  which  are  non-washable  over  blotting  paper  or  on  a 
heavy  cloth  and  sponge  lightly.  Change  paper  or  cloth  as 
needed.  Rub  gently  till  dry. 

(b)  For  those  materials  which  are  spotted  by  water,  such 
solvents  as  gasoline,  benzine,  carbon  tetrachloride,  or  ether  may 
be  used.  Place  on  a  heavy  cloth  and  gently  apply  the  solvent 
from  the  edge  of  the  stain  toward  the  center. 

Bleaching.  Bleaching  agents  are  not  always  satisfactory  for 
home  use.  Unless  one  understands  the  composition  of  the 
agent,  injury  may  be  done  to  the  fabric.  Acids  will  injure  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  and  rayon,  while  strong  alkali  will  destroy  silk  and 
wool.  The  bleaching  agent  is  likely  to  remove  dyes  as  well  as 
stains.  Sunlight,  lemon  juice,  sour  milk,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
oxalic  acid,  and  Javelle  water  are  the  commonly  used  bleaches. 
To  remove  stains  by  bleaching,  place  the  stained  material  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  water  and  apply  the  bleaching  agent  a  drop  at  a 
time.  As  a  change  in  color  appears,  dip  the  cloth  into  the  hot 
water.  Rinse  in  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acid  and  then  finish 
in  clear  water. 

Suggestions  for  Removal  of  Some  Common  Spots 
Blood.  Soak  in  cold  water,  then  wash  in  warm  water  and  soap. 
Grass  stains,  (a)  Wash  in  cold  water  and  soap. 

(b)  Sponge  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

(c)  Cover  with  paste  of  soap  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Grease,  oil,  cream,  (a)  For  wash  materials  use  warm  water  and  soap. 

(b)  For  non-washable  material,  use  one  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents. 

Ink.  (a)  Moisten  with  salt  and  lemon  juice  and  lay  in  the  sun. 

(b)  Soak  fresh  stains  in  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 
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(c)  Weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  rinse  in  diluted  ammonia. 

(d)  Some  ink  may  be  removed  with  cold  water. 

Machine  oil.  (a)  Use  soap  and  cold  water. 

(b)  Sponge  with  turpentine. 

Paint,  (a)  If  fresh,  sponge  with  turpentine. 

(b)  If  old,  soften  with  kerosene,  then  sponge  with  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Pitch,  tar.  Cover  with  lard,  let  stand  awhile,  wash. 

Perspiration,  (a)  Wash  in  warm  ammonia  water  and  soap. 

(b)  Soak  in  cold  water,  wash  with  borax,  and  place 
in  the  sun. 

Shoe  polish,  (a)  Black:  Rub  with  grease,  wash  in  thick  soapsuds. 
Use  turpentine  on  silk  or  wool. 

(b)  Brown:  Soap  and  water.  Silk  and  wool  should 
be  sponged  with  alcohol  first. 

Sugar,  (a)  Launder  washable  garments. 

(b)  Sponge  non-washable  garments  with  warm  water. 
Water,  (a)  Shake  in  steam  and  press. 

(b)  Dampen  whole  garment  and  press. 

(c)  Scratch  lightly  with  the  fingernail. 

Sweaters  and  other  knitted  garments  require  care  in  launder¬ 
ing  to  prevent  stretching  and  shrinking.  They  must  be  washed 
in  lukewarm  water  and  mild  soapsuds.  They  should  not  be 
rubbed  on  a  board  as  this  will  make  them  harsh  and  stiff. 
Gentle  squeezing  between  the  hands  will  take  out  the  dirt  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  garment.  First  and  second  waters  should  have 
soapsuds  in  them,  but  third  and  fourth  waters  should  be  clear. 
All  waters  should  be  lukewarm  in  temperature.  These  gar¬ 
ments  must  not  be  wrung  or  twisted  dry,  but  should  be  squeezed 
in  the  hands,  then  spread  flat  on  a  clean  cloth  or  paper.  They 
should  be  stretched  to  the  proper  shape  and  size  and  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  shade.  Before  washing  a  sweater,  take  its  measure¬ 
ments,  and  then  it  can  be  shaped  to  its  proper  dimensions. 
Drawing  the  outline  of  the  sweater  on  paper  before  washing, 
and  then  fitting  the  wet  sweater  to  the  outline,  is  a  simple  way 
of  fitting  to  measurements. 
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Mending.  “Button,  button,  who  has  the  button  ?”  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  the  game  we  played  when  we 
were  small.  Now  that  we  are  older,  the  question  of  buttons  is 
still  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  now  it  is  whether  the 
button  is  on  or  off  our  clothes.  Sewing  on  a  button  is  an  easy 
task  and  one  may  be  saved  embarrassment 
by  knowing  how  to  do  it. 

Buttons  should  be  sewed  on  with  a 
strong  thread  and  a  long  enough  shank 
made  to  allow  the  material  to  fit  well  around 
it  without  drawing  or  pulling.  With  thin 
material  such  as  shirting  or  underwear,  a 
pin  thrust  under  the  first  thread  put  through 
the  holes  of  the  button,  will  make  sufficient 
slack  thread  for  the  shank.  After  the 
thread  has  been  put  through  the  holes  seven 
or  eight  times,  the  pin  is  removed  and  the 
thread  wrapped  tightly  around  the  slack 
thread  under  the  button  until  it  is  held 
firmly  upright  away  from  the  cloth.  For 
the  heavier  materials  of  suits  and  sweaters, 
a  longer  shank  is  needed,  and  for  heavy 
overcoats,  the  button  may  be  as  much  as 
one-half  inch  away  from  the  material.  This 
long  shank  will  protect  the  material  from  pulling  out.  A  pencil 
or  a  nail  may  be  used.  Tailors  place  two  fingers  under  the 
button  and  sew  between  them  to  make  a  long  shank. 

Stitches  for  buttons  may  be  parallel  or  crisscross.  The 
thread  should  be  securely  fastened  on  the  wrong  side,  after 
wrapping  the  shank  of  the  button,  by  taking  several  stitches  in 
the  same  place. 

Many  an  uncomfortable  hour  may  be  saved  if  a  boy  knows 
how  to  darn  his  socks  so  that  he  will  not  have  his  toes  or  his 
heels  sticking  out.  Darning  is  an  attempt  to  replace  the  stitches 
that  have  dropped  from  a  knitted  garment  or  the  material  that 
has  worn  or  torn  from  a  woven  one. 
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FIG.  94. - STEPS 

IN  SEWING  ON  A 
BUTTON. 
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The  thread  for  such  darning  should  approximate  the  thread 
of  the  material  in  weight  and  color.  There  should  be  no  knot 
in  the  thread  and  all  precautions  should  be  taken  that  no  ridges 


FIG.  95. - “WHEN  a  FELLER  NEEDS 

A  FRIEND.” 


are  formed  as  they  may  raise  blisters  on  the  feet.  If  the  edge 
of  the  tear  should  be  raveled,  a  thread  whipped  around  the  edge 
will  keep  it  from  curling. 

Just  as  an  engineer  firmly  anchors  his 
bridge  back  away  from  the  river’s  edge 
on  firm  ground,  so  the  darner  should 
start  his  darn  on  firm  material  where  no 
stitches  are  broken.  This  not  only  keeps 
the  darn  from  pulling  out,  but  also  re¬ 
enforces  the  thin  places  around  the  hole. 

fig.  96.  a  stitch  Take  sh0rt,  even  stitches  back  and  forth 
IN  time.  ....  .  .  .  r 

lengthwise  in  the  material  to  form 

warp  threads.  Then  turn  and  weave  in  the  filling  threads. 

For  mending  a  three-cornered  tear  in  a  garment,  the  same 
darning  method  is  employed.  If,  however,  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  torn  away,  a  patch  may  have  to  be  put  on 
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underneath.  In  this  case,  the  edges  of  the  tear  are  turned 
under  and  sewed  flat  to  the  patch  and  the  edges  of  the  patch 
caught  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment. 

Where  the  tear  is  a  straight  one,  a  seam  holding  the  two 
edges  together  may  serve  to  mend  the  rent.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  hand  with  small  even  stitches  or  by  machine. 


AT  THE  KNEE.  LOCATE  THE  CREASE. 


Pressing.  One  very  economical  habit  to  acquire  is  that  of 
pressing  one’s  own  trousers.  Trousers  need  pressing  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  do  the  coat  and  vest,  and  may  be  cared  for  at 
home  between  the  times  when  the  whole  suit  needs  cleaning  and 
pressing  by  experts. 

First,  remove  any  spots  and  brush  the  garment  well,  not 
neglecting  the  insides  of  the  pockets  and  the  cuffs  of  the  trou¬ 
sers.  Provide  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  a  large  cloth  for  press¬ 
ing.  Be  careful  that  this  cloth  is  not  a  linty  one.  The  damp 
cloth  provides  steam,  prevents  scorching,  and  keeps  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  becoming  shiny. 

Place  the  garment  on  the  board  with  the  crease  on  top. 
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Cover  the  bulged  spot  at  the  knee  with  the  damp  cloth  and  press 
with  the  threads  of  the  material  until  dry,  being  careful  not  to 
press  to  the  edges.  This  shrinks  the  material  back  into  place 
and  removes  the  bulged  place  at  the  knee. 

Now  hold  the  trousers  up  by  the  bottoms,  placing  the  seams 
together.  This  gives  the  line  for  the  crease.  Place  one  leg 
of  the  trousers  on  the  board  and  cover 
with  the  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water. 
Press  lightly  over  the  whole  area,  then 
more  firmly  until  the  cloth  is  dry.  If  the 
first  strokes  are  made  across  the  board, 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  wrinkles  form¬ 
ing  under  the  cloth.  Be  sure  all  the  steam 
is  out  of  the  material  before  turning  to 
press  the  other  side.  Wrinkles  will  form 
quickly  unless  the  material  is  dry. 

When  both  legs  have  been  completed,  place  the  top  of  the 
trousers  over  the  end  of  the  board  and  press  as  before.  Then 
lay  the  trousers  full  length  on  the  board  with  the  legs  together. 
Fit  evenly  together  at  the  top  and  continue  the  crease  in  front 
and  in  back  as  high  as  desired. 

Place  on  a  coat  hanger  at  the  waist  line,  pinning  the  trousers 
together  to  hold  them  on  the  hanger.  This  facilitates  drying 
and  the  press  will  stay  better.  Let  dry  thoroughly  before  wear¬ 
ing. 


fig.  99. — PULL 
OUT  THE  POCKET 
WHEN  PRESSING 
THE  TOP. 


GROOMING 

“Perfection  Is  the  Sum  of  Little  Things 

We  have  learned  our  lines  and  prepared  our  costumes.  We 
have  one  last  preparation  before  we  are  ready  to  appear  before 
our  audience.  We  must  apply  our  make-up. 

Robert  Burns  once  said,  uO  wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftie  gie 
us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.”  This  power  has  been 
granted  to  us,  at  least  as  far  as  external  appearances  are  con- 
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cerned,  by  the  invention  of  mirrors.  They  show  us  ourselves 
“as  ithers  see  us.”  Let  us  now  look  in  our  mirrors  to  apply 
our  make-up — good  grooming. 

CLEANLINESS 

Body.  Our  first  requirement  is  cleanliness.  Frequent  bath¬ 
ing  is  a  necessity  to  the  person  who  would  be  well  groomed. 
Body  odors  are  obnoxious  to  others  and  show  carelessness  in 
the  offender.  Especially  are  boys  and  young  men  likely  to  be 
afflicted  with  disagreeable  odors  of  the  feet.  Bathing  the  feet 
daily  in  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda,  will  help  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Other  more  or  less  effective  deodorants  are  on  the 
market.  Clean  socks  daily  are  essential  in  such  conditions. 

Hands.  Hands  should  be  clean  and  nails  well  kept.  This 
does  not  mean  an  exaggerated  manicure.  Filing  of  nails  and 
removal  of  dead  cuticle  around  the  base  should  be  done  weekly, 
while  cleaning  should  be  a  several-times-a-day  habit. 

Hair.  The  hair  should  be  washed  often  enough  to  prevent 
the  odor  of  hair  oil.  Especially  is  this  necessary  for  the  boy 
who  applies  oil  to  make  the  hair  lie  flat.  Such  hair  oils  should 
be  applied  with  caution  as  they  may  be  injurious  to  the  scalp  and 
hair.  Carefully  combed  hair  is  a  requirement  for  good  groom¬ 
ing,  but  school  lunchrooms  or  classrooms  are  not  the  places  in 
which  to  comb  your  hair. 

Teeth.  Clean  teeth  add  much  to  the  charm  of  any  smile  and 
help  prevent  unpleasant  breath. 

Shaving.  For  the  high  school  boy,  shaving  may  not  be  a 
daily  affair,  but  it  should  be  done  often  enough  to  keep  the  skin 
smooth  and  clean  looking. 

Acne.  Another  affliction  to  which  boys  and  young  men  are 
subject  is  the  unsightly  condition  known  as  acne.  In  the  unit 
“Building  Better  Bodies”  a  diet  for  such  a  condition  was 
suggested.  While  diet  plays  a  large  part  in  overcoming  this 
handicap  to  good  grooming,  soap  and  water  and  a  good  cleans- 
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ing  cream  will  be  beneficial  if  applied  when  the  condition  first 
develops.  Blackheads  are  just  dirt  which  has  collected  in 
clogged  pores.  Opening  the  pores  with  steam  from  hot  appli¬ 
cations,  followed  by  gentle  massaging  with  a  good  cleansing 
cream,  is  a  treatment  which  anyone  can  apply  himself.  The  boy 
with  a  poor  complexion  has  a  big  obstacle  to  good  grooming. 

CLOTHING 

Not  only  must  our  persons  be  clean  but  our  clothing  as  well. 
No  matter  how  good  may  be  our  selection  as  to  color,  texture, 
and  style,  if  a  garment  is  soiled  and  unpressed  it  detracts  from 
the  scene  in  which  we  are  appearing.  Clean  underwear  and 
hose  are  essential.  Very  noticeable  is  a  soiled  collar  or  handker¬ 
chief.  Neckties  should  be  clean  and  well  tied.  Shoes  must  be 
polished. 

While  belts  may  be  more  comfortable  than  suspenders,  the 
latter  do  hold  the  trousers  in  a  better  position.  Trousers  with 
fitted  belts  are  now  quite  popular  with  young  men.  This  belt 
of  the  same  material  as  the  trousers  fits  tightly  enough  so  that 
neither  an  extra  belt  nor  suspenders  is  needed.  Comfort  must 
give  way  in  favor  of  garters,  too,  for  no  boy  can  be  called 
well  groomed  who  wears  what  are  commonly  called  “sloppy 
socks.” 

POSTURE 

The  final  touch  to  good  grooming  is  the  posture  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  well-groomed  boy  walks  or  stands  with  his 
shoulders  erect  and  his  head  up.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
self-confidence  because  he  has  prepared  in  every  detail  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  If  you  did  not  know  the  source  of  the  spot  on  your  suit,  how  would 
you  proceed  to  remove  it? 

2.  Which  would  be  more  economical,  to  experiment  in  removing  the 
spot  from  your  suit  or  to  pay  to  have  an  expert  do  it  ? 

3.  Would  the  same  be  true  in  the  case  of  mending  a  snag? 
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4-  What  can  you  do  to  improve  your  own  appearance  ? 

5.  Why  is  a  shoe-shine  an  economy? 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
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UNIT  VII 


THE  HOUSE  YOU  LIVE  IN 

There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  interest  exhibited  by  all 
people  in  the  homes  in  which  public  characters  live.  When  we 
visit  a  strange  city,  we  will  often  go  to  great  trouble  to  see  the 
outside  of  a  noted  personage’s  house.  We  may  never  expect 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  house  or  to  meet  its  occupant,  but  there 
is  such  close  connection  between  a  man  and  his  house  that  we 
feel  a  bit  nearer  to  him  when  we  have  seen  the  kind  of  place 
in  which  he  lives.  Pictures  of  the  birthplaces  and  early  dwell¬ 
ings  of  our  presidents  are  always  of  interest,  and  when  we  see 
a  poor  log-cabin  we  marvel  that  one  who  began  life  there  could 
rise  to  such  high  office  as  executive  of  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  the  house  itself  has  a  very  definite 
influence  upon  the  individuals  who  live  within  its  walls.  For 
our  own  interests,  then,  we  wish  to  consider  our  houses  and 
their  influences  upon  our  lives,  and  the  impressions  of  us  which 
they  give  to  others. 

“A  man’s  home  is  his  castle”  has  been  an  oft-repeated  maxim. 
It  implies  the  freedom  and  independence  which  the  home  should 
give  to  its  members.  Our  days  outside  the  home  are  regulated 
by  the  demands  of  school,  business,  or  social  life.  At  home  we 
may  have  more  choice  in  the  spending  of  our  time.  The  house 
furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
express  themselves  and  to  carry  on  their  individual  interests. 
This  spirit  of  the  home,  while  intangible,  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  structure  of  the  house  itself.  For  physical  comfort, 
for  spiritual  growth,  and  for  moral  character,  privacy  is 
desirable. 

A  man  who  is  proud  of  his  house,  interested  in  its  upkeep 
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and  improvement,  is  a  better  citizen  since,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  household,  he  upholds  all  measures  for  community  better¬ 
ment.  A  person  who  has  a  house  to  which  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  bring  his  acquaintances  has  greater  opportunity  to  strengthen 
worth-while  friendships. 

The  house  also  influences  the  health  of  the  family.  A  poorly 
heated,  damp  house,  lacking  sunshine  and  ventilation,  causes  ill 
health  and  is  not  conducive  to  good  spirits. 

The  financial  problems  involved  in  the  upkeep  of  the  house¬ 
hold  are  great,  taking  a  large  share  of  the  income.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  considerations  is  that  of  home  ownership  versus 
renting.  Home  ownership  is  urged  because  of  the  stability  and 
independence  which  such  ownership  fosters.  Real  estate  which 
is  used  for  the  owner’s  dwelling  place  is  a  good  investment  for 
money.  Property  that  is  selected  with  reasonable  care  will  not 
depreciate  greatly  in  value  except  under  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  The  most  substantial  citizens  of  a  community  are 
usually  home  owners,  although  instability  of  employment,  with 
the  likelihood  of  transfer  to  other  locations,  operates  against 
home  ownership  for  some  men.  There  is  a  satisfaction,  a  pride, 
and  a  feeling  of  sentiment  attached  to  the  home  one  owns,  which 
never  seems  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  rented  house. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  advantages  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  are  not  so  great.  Comparison  of  the  cost  of  owning  and 
of  renting  a  house  shows  little  difference  in  actual  figures.  The 
cost  of  owning  a  house  includes  interest  on  the  money  invested, 
interest  on  mortgage  if  the  house  is  not  clear,  general  taxes, 
special  taxes,  improvement  taxes,  water,  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  insurance. 

The  many  campaigns  in  favor  of  home  ownership,  along 
with  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a  house  on  the  installment 
plan,  have  led  many  into  attempting  the  purchase  of  a  house 
too  expensive  for  the  income.  Too  often  the  initial  payment 
and  the  monthly  installment  alone  were  considered,  instead  of 
the  total  cost,  the  interest,  the  taxes,  and  the  upkeep  involved 
in  the  more  expensive  investment. 
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Standard  budgets  usually  allow  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
income  for  rent.  This  figure,  like  all  standard  budget  items, 
is  only  an  average  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  Rental  values  differ 
so  greatly  in  various  sections  of  the  country  that  local  prices 
often  cause  quite  different  adjustments  of  the  budget.  Econo¬ 
mists,  after  careful  study,  advise  as  a  safe  standard  for  owner¬ 
ship  the  purchase  of  a  house  worth  about  twice  the  annual  in¬ 
come. 

If  one  has  decided  that  it  is  wiser  to  rent,  the  next  question 
concerns  the  relative  advantages  of  the  apartment  and  the 
separate  house.  There  is  a  definite  trend  in  large  cities  toward 
the  apartment.  This  is  probably  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
manner  of  living.  The  smaller  family,  the  number  of  women 
who  are  employed  outside  the  home,  and  the  modern  desire 
for  ease  and  labor-saving  are  all  contributing  factors  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  apartments.  The  rental  price  usually  includes  heat 
and,  frequently,  light  and  refrigeration.  Thus  the  shelter  cost 
and  most  of  the  cost  of  operating  is  fixed  and,  since  there  is 
little  need  of  service  in  an  apartment,  one  sum  takes  care  of 
many  items.  The  apartment  is  very  convenient  for  those 
families  in  which  all  members  are  employed.  Often  a  large  part 
of  the  necessary  furniture  is  built-in,  thus  saving  furnishing 
cost. 

The  small  space,  the  limited  playground,  and  the  lack  of 
freedom  make  the  apartment  undesirable  for  families  in  which 
there  are  small  children.  The  separate  house  often  has  better 
ventilation  and  more  sunshine  because  of  the  possibility  of 
windows  on  all  sides.  A  garden  is  frequently  a  joy  for  the 
one  who  lives  in  a  house,  but  one  which  the  apartment  tenant 
must  forego. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  the  rate  for  general  property  taxes  in  your  community? 

2.  Figure  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  home  in  your  community.  In¬ 
clude  interest  on  the  money  invested,  all  taxes,  repairs,  insurance, 
water.  What  would  be  the  rental  cost  of  this  same  house? 
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3.  Examine  a  deed,  an  abstract  of  title,  a  lease,  a  mortgage.  Discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  city  building  inspector? 


LOCATION 

In  house  selection,  whether  for  purchase  or  rental,  location 
is  a  prime  consideration.  Health,  social  life,  and  economic 
factors  are  involved.  In  spite  of  our  American  creed  of  no 
class  distinctions,  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  society  is  divided 
into  different  groups  with  different  standards  of  living.  A 
man  wishes  to  live  among  those  whose  ideals  and  standards  are 
as  high  as  his  own  but  not  higher  than  he  is  financially  able  to 
support.  Friendships  are  formed  largely  from  within  the  group 
in  which  we  live,  so  that  it  is  desirable  that  our  neighbors 
be  the  type  of  people  we  enjoy  and  with  whom  we  are  willing 
to  have  our  children  associate. 

Distance  from  work,  schools,  churches,  and  stores  must  be 
considered,  along  with  the  means  of  transportation  available. 
The  nearness  of  fire  hydrants ;  whether  the  public  utilities,  such 
as  gas,  electricity,  and  telephone,  are  available;  frontage;  the 
building  restrictions ;  the  special  improvements,  such  as  paving, 
sewers,  and  so  forth,  must  all  have  consideration. 

The  health  of  the  family  will  be  influenced  by  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the  presence  of  any  unde¬ 
sirable  features  such  as  low,  swampy  places  or  other  sources  of 
infection. 

In  purchasing  a  house  it  is  wise  to  have  the  site  surveyed, 
as  well  as  to  be  particular  about  having  the  abstract  of  title  to 
the  ground  examined  by  a  competent  attorney,  to  assure  a  clear 
title.  In  renting,  all  clauses  in  the  lease  should  be  carefully 
read  and  their  full  meaning  understood. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 
1.  If  your  town  is  zoned,  secure  a  copy  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and 

compare  the  zones. 
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2.  What  are  the  building  restrictions  in  your  community? 

3.  Criticize  the  location  of  your  present  home.  List  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

4.  Give  your  reasons  for  preferring  a  certain  frontage. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Let  us  take  a  ride  about  our  city  in  a  sight-seeing  bus !  It  is 
certain  to  take  us  through  the  residence  sections  where  we  can 


see  the  finest  houses.  Beauty  in  house  architecture  contributes 
not  alone  to  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  owner  but  enhances 
the  attractiveness  of  the  community  and  is  enjoyed  by  even  the 
mere  passer-by.  The  original  purpose  of  the  house  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  from  the  weather  and  from  wild  beasts.  Trees, 
caves,  tents,  and  huts  formed  this  protection  for  primitive 
man.  As  civilization  progressed,  man  displayed  his  ingenuity 
by  adding  comfort  and  finally  beauty  to  his  place  of  shelter. 
As  one  studies  the  periods  of  history,  it  is  easy  to  find  in  the 
houses  expression  of  the  life  of  the  time. 
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The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  supernatural  life  than  they 
were  in  their  family  and  home  life.  Hence,  their  efforts  were 
put  into  building*  tombs,  or  in  constructing  temples  for  their 
gods.  It  is  these  tombs  and  temples  that  remain  for  us  to  see 
today,  not  their  homes.  Beauty  of  house  architecture  is  a  more 
recent  development. 
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FIG.  IOI. - NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIAL  STYLE. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  not  only  because  of  interest  in  our 
own  house,  but  to  increase  our  pleasure  in  the  houses  of  others, 
to  be  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  some  of  the  common 
styles  of  architecture.  Symmetry,  balance,  and  line  are  out¬ 
standing  features  in  houses  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of  de¬ 
sign.  A  house  acquires  beauty  from  the  texture  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  and  from  ornamentation  which  emphasizes  struc¬ 
tural  lines,  rather  than  from  oddity  of  design  or  decoration 
which  is  applied  merely  for  the  sake  of  decoration. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  styles  of  house  architecture 
is  the  Colonial,  copied  from  the  houses  built  by  the  American 
colonists.  No  more  beautiful  or  sincere  style  exists,  nor  one 
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more  expressive  of  the  life  of  the  occupants.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colonial  house  was  built  with  a  central  chimney  in  order 
to  conserve  heat  in  a  rigorous  climate.  The  building  was 
rectangular  and  severe  in  its  simplicity,  an  expression  of  the 
life  of  the  strict,  upright  Puritans  and  Quakers.  The  beautiful 
balance  in  the  placing  of  the  many-paned  windows  and  the 
emphasis  of  the  doorway  with  pillars,  pediment,  and  fanlight, 
together  with  great  beauty  of  workmanship  in  interior  wood¬ 
work,  make  this  a  much  used  style.  The  New  England  and 
Atlantic  states  are  dotted  with  these  white  Colonial  houses 
with  their  green  shutters,  dormer  windows,  and,  frequently, 
gambrel  roofs. 

The  Southern  Colonial,  being  built  in  a  milder  climate  by  a 
pleasure-loving  people  who  had  slaves  to  care  for  everything, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  New  England  Colonial.  The  houses 
were  larger,  with  wide  verandas  with  roofs,  often  supported 
by  great  pillars,  expressing  in  the  design  the  hospitality  of  the 
period.  Most  of  the  Colonial  houses  were  of  wood  although 
there  were  many  built  of  brick  which  had  been  brought  over  as 
ballast  in  the  holds  of  vessels. 

As  the  early  settlers  moved  westward  their  houses  were  built 
almost  entirely  of  wood,  the  material  easiest  to  procure.  The 
invention  of  the  jig-saw  started  an  era  of  over-ornamentation, 
and  we  find  the  houses  spoiled  by  oddly  shaped  windows, 
meaningless  cupolas,  fancy  moldings,  and  a  total  absence  of 
balance.  As  a  protest  to  this  period  of  too  much  “gingerbread,” 
came  the  plain,  square,  brick  house — substantial,  comfortable, 
but  too  often  without  any  individuality  or  claim  to  beauty. 
Many  of  our  cities  are  characterized  by  the  blocks  and  blocks 
of  unattractive,  all-alike,  square  houses. 

At  the  present  time  two  very  popular  styles  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  Spanish  and  the  Old  English.  The  Spanish 
style  has  come  to  us  by  way  of  Florida  and  California,  both 
of  which  were  colonized  by  the  Spanish  who  brought  their  ideas 
for  building  from  their  native  country.  It  is  a  style  adapted 
to  a  warm  climate,  where  one  wishes  to  have  the  outdoors  play 
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A.  GREEK  TEMPLE. 

B.  GREEK  DOORWAY. 

C.  COLONIAL  DOORWAY  W 

D.  DORMER  WINDOW. 
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FANLIGHT. 

E.  GAMBREL  ROOF. 
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FIG.  IO3. - SPANISH  STYLE. 
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FIG.  IO4. - OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 
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a  large  part  in  one’s  living.  It  is  characterized  by  arched  door¬ 
ways  and  windows;  usually  is  constructed  of  stucco,  a  modern 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  effect  as  the  original  adobe;  and 
with  tiled  roof.  The  interior  court,  open  to  the  sky,  called  the 
patio,  is  a  common  feature. 


FIG.  105. - BUNGALOW. 


The  Old  English  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Queen  Anne  style 
is  a  composite  of  many  features  of  the  houses  in  England. 
Steeply  sloping  roofs,  sharply  pointed  gables,  half  timbering, 
and  tiny-paned  windows,  together  with  a  prominent  chimney, 
are  the  outstanding  features. 

The  bungalow,  a  one-story  house,  originally  copied  from  the 

low,  horizontal  lines  of  the  English  settler’s  homes  in  India _ 

the  so-called  Bengla  — is  found  commonly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  these  styles  are  more  popular  in  certain  sections  than 
in  others.  The  surroundings,  size  of  lot,  natural  features  such 
as  hillside  or  flat  surface,  the  type  of  vegetation,  as  well  as 
existing  houses,  should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  the 
architectural  style  which  will  be  most  suitable. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  houses.  Criticize  the  proportions 
and  designs  of  each. 

2.  Tell  the  locations  of  houses  in  your  city  which  are  Colonial  style. 
Are  there  any  Spanish  houses?  Any  Old  English?  Any  bunga¬ 
lows? 


PLANTING 


Have  you  ever  observed  the  difference  which  shrubbery, 
trees,  and  vines  make  in  the  appearance  of  a  house  ?  Even  the 


most  beautiful  house  looks  bare  and  incomplete  before  these 
have  been  planted.  The  grounds  are  part  of  the  household 
and  require  just  as  much  thought  as  does  the  furnishing  of  the 
interior.  The  care  which  is  given  to  the  yard  or  garden  ex¬ 
presses  our  family  and  community  pride.  One  yard  poorly 
kept  can  detract  from  the  appearance  and  decrease  the  value  of 
a  whole  block  of  otherwise  attractive  homes. 

The  style  of  the  house  determines  to  some  extent  the  type 
of  planting.  For  this  reason  some  styles  of  architecture  are 
better  adapted  to  one  location  than  to  another.  The  Spanish 
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house  seems  to  look  its  best  in  a  setting  of  palm  trees  and  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  England 
Colonial  is  decidedly  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings. 

There  are  two  types  of  gardens,  the  formal  and  the  informal. 
The  formal  planting,  consisting  of  symmetrically  arranged 
walks,  flower  beds,  pools,  and  frequently  statuary,  is  suited  to 
large  grounds  and  formal  houses.  To  be  successful,  it  needs 
the  careful  planning  of  an  experienced  landscape  architect. 


FIG.  107. - PLAN  OF  AN  INFORMAL  GARDEN. 


The  informal  gardens  which  surround  small  houses  are 
usually  planted  and  tended  by  their  owners.  Gardening  then 
becomes  a  means  of  expressing  pride  in  the  home  as  well  as  a 
form  of  recreation. 

One  must  learn  the  varieties  of  perennials  and  annuals  which 
will  grow  in  his  climate.  Since  the  care  of  the  yard  is  the 
man’s  particular  share  of  the  household  tasks,  he  should  in¬ 
form  himself  upon  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  an 
optimist  is  one  who  believes  everything  that  he  reads  in  a  seed 
catalog.  Nevertheless,  one  must  be  acquainted  with  growing 
conditions  in  order  to  be  a  successful  gardener. 

There  are  a  few  rules  for  planting  the  home  garden  which 
apply  regardless  of  climate  : 

1.  Plant  shrubbery  around  the  foundation  of  the  house  to 
relieve  the  bare,  straight  line  and  to  give  the  house  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  the  site. 

2.  Use  trees  and  tall  shrubbery  to  screen  off  unpleasant 
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views ;  to  hide  barns,  ash-pit,  and  so  forth ;  to  make  a 
background  for  other  planting. 

3.  Have  as  much  open,  unbroken  lawn  space  as  possible. 
This  will  increase  the  apparent  spaciousness  as  well  as 
simplify  the  care  of  the  grass.  Driveways  and  walks 
should  be  placed  at  one  side  rather  than  through  the 
middle  of  the  lawn. 

4.  Nature  does  not  plant  in  straight,  even  rows,  nor  do 
flowers  grow  naturally  in  diamond,  crescent,  or  other 
oddly  shaped  beds.  Plant  shrubs  and  trees  in  groups. 
Plant  flowers  in  borders  with  broken  lines,  along  the 
fence  or  walks.  Mass  flowers  together  rather  than  in 
rows. 

5.  Arrange  flowers  with  regard  to  time  of  blooming,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  blossoms  in  the  garden  throughout  the 
season. 


QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  a  garden  plan  appropriate  for  your  house. 

2.  Find  out  from  a  local  florist  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
grow  best  in  your  locality. 


JUDGING  THE  HOUSE 

Beauty  of  line  in  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  grounds  can¬ 
not  be  the  sole  basis  for  judging  a  house.  If  one  is  purchasing 
there  are  points  in  construction  which  should  be  noticed. 

Vertical  cracks  in  stucco,  foundation,  or  brickwork  indi¬ 
cate  settling.  It  is  wise  to  dig  out  a  bit  of  mortar  which  holds 
bricks  and  notice  whether  it  crumbles  easily.  If  it  does,  there 
was  not  sufficient  cement  used  in  the  mixture  and  the  necessary 
repair  costs  will  be  increased.  Notice  the  thickness  of  the  film 
of  paint  on  woodwork,  whether  the  surface  is  blistered  or  scaly 
and,  hence,  in  need  of  repainting.  If  any  wood  such  as  that 
in  porch  pillars  or  steps  touches  the  ground,  examine  it  to  find 
whether  rotting  has  begun. 
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The  plan.  Whether  buying  or  renting,  the  plan  of  the  room 
arrangement  is  of  greatest  interest  to  the  prospective  occupant. 
The  various  rooms  may  be  classed  together  according  to  the 
use  which  is  made  of  them.  There  is  the  living  group,  includ¬ 
ing  living-room,  library,  sun-rooms,  recreation  room,  and  the 
dining-room.  These  rooms  are  the  common  property  and  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  family.  The  family  life  is  lived  and  friends 
are  entertained  there.  The  number  of  these  rooms,  their  size, 
and  their  arrangement  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  family,  the 
standard  of  living  and  spending,  and  the  type  of  entertaining 
done. 

The  sleeping  rooms  and  bath  constitute  the  rest  group.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  rooms  be  separated  from  the  living  group 
for  privacy  and  quiet.  The  bath  should  be  accessible  without 
passing  through  another  room. 

The  working  group,  that  is,  the  kitchen,  pantries,  laundry, 
and  furnace  rooms,  must  be  situated  with  convenience  and 
efficiency  in  mind. 

It  is  as  important  to  consider  the  wall  spaces  which  each 
room  provides  for  the  necessary  furniture  as  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  size  of  the  room.  There  are  many  poorly  planned  rooms 
in  which  there  is  no  suitable  place  for  a  piano,  couch,  or  similar 
large  article  of  furniture.  There  are,  likewise,  bedrooms  in 
which  the  only  place  possible  for  the  bed  is  a  poorly  ventilated 
corner. 

In  a  well-arranged  plan  every  wall  in  each  room  is  a  balanced 
design,  or  has  doors,  windows,  bookcases,  or  other  built-in 
features  so  placed  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  balance  by  the  furni¬ 
ture  arrangement.  The  view  which  one  has  into  an  adjoining 
room  often  adds  spaciousness  and  beauty  to  the  house. 

The  number  and  convenience  of  closets,  cupboards,  and 
drawers  frequently  has  more  to  do  with  family  comfort  than 
do  the  rooms.  It  might  be  said,  almost,  that  good  temper  and 
harmony  are  dependent  upon  having  a  place  in  which  to  keep 
possessions. 

Heating.  The  heating  system,  the  electric  wiring,  and  the 
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plumbing  constitute  the  features  which  set  the  modern  house 
apart  from  the  houses  of  all  past  ages.  The  small  cottage  of 
the  present  day,  with  these  modern  conveniences,  far  surpasses 
in  comfort  and  sanitation  the  palaces  and  castles  of  historic 
fame. 

The  heating  plant  must  be  installed  by  an  engineer  who  has 
calculated  the  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  be  heated,  has  made 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  heat  through  windows,  doors,  fire¬ 
places,  and  walls,  has  selected  a  furnace  of  suitable  size,  and 
has  placed  it  where  it  can  be  operated  most  efficiently.  The 
occupant  of  the  house  must  be  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  plant  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  economy  of  fuel  and 
labor. 

The  method  of  heating  the  air  in  a  room  by  contact  with  an 
open  fire  or  stove  is  being  supplanted  rapidly  by  furnaces 
which  are  placed  in  the  basement,  or  outside  the  living  area  of 
the  house,  thus  removing  the  dust  of  operation  from  the 
rooms.  The  open  fireplace  is  frequently  retained  for  the  beauty 
and  cheerfulness  which  a  blazing  fire  adds  to  a  room  but  it  is 
no  longer  depended  upon  for  efficient  heating. 

The  heat  from  the  furnace  is  carried  through  the  house  by 
hot  air,  hot  water,  or  steam.  Each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  its  advocates.  The  hot-air  system  is  satisfactory  in  small 
houses,  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  but  the  most  expensive  to 
operate.  It  depends  upon  ventilation  and  freedom  of  circula¬ 
tion  so  that  warmed  air  may  reach  all  parts  and  the  cool  air 
be  forced  back  to  the  furnace  for  reheating.  The  older  systems 
used  a  cold-air  intake  directly  from  the  outside.  This  secured 
fresh  air  but  it  was  expensive  to  heat  the  cold  air  as  it  was 
drawn  in.  The  newer  systems  have  one  or  two  cold-air  intakes 
in  a  central  part  of  the  house  by  which  cooled  air  is  drawn  from 
within  the  house.  This  is  a  more  economical  method,  but  fre¬ 
quent  ventilation  of  the  rooms  becomes  more  important  in 
order  that  the  air  may  be  kept  fresh  and  free  from  harmful 
gases. 

The  hot-water  and  steam  methods  depend  upon  radiators  or 
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coils  of  pipes  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  maximum  of  sur¬ 
face  for  the  air  in  the  room  to  touch.  The  heat  is  carried  from 
the  furnace  by  hot  water  or  steam  flowing  through  the  pipes. 
When  the  water  is  cooled,  or  the  steam  condensed,  it  flows 
back  to  be  reheated.  The  hot-water  system  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  to  install  but  is  the  cheapest  to  operate.  The  radiators 
are  large,  unsightly  unless  built  into  the  wall,  and  often  occupy 
wall  space  needed  for  furniture.  Steam  is  more  economical  in 
large  buildings,  because  it  can  be  transmitted  long  distances 
in  insulated  pipes  without  much  loss  of  heat.  This  is  not  so 
important  in  a  dwelling  house,  though  checking  heat  losses  by 
insulating  the  pipes  is  worth  attention. 

The  fuel  to  be  used  depends  largely  upon  what  is  available 
at  the  lowest  cost  in  each  locality.  Coal  is  frequently  the  cheap¬ 
est  fuel,  but  it  is  dirty  and  increases  the  cleaning  costs  in  the 
household.  Automatic  stokers  are  available  to  save  labor  of 
coal  shoveling,  but  disposal  of  ashes  is  still  a  problem.  Oil 
and  gas,  both  manufactured  and  natural,  are  increasing  in  use. 
They  are  clean  fuels  and  may  be  controlled  by  automatic,  elec¬ 
tric  thermostats  so  that  an  even  temperature  is  maintained 
economically  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  house¬ 
holder. 

The  use  of  weather-strips,  caulking,  and  insulation  for  walls 
and  attic  conserves  the  heat  and  makes  for  greater  comfort  at 
lower  cost.  Sawdust,  asbestos,  and  commercial  preparations 
are  used  for  insulation. 

Ventilation.  Tests  have  proved  that  circulation  of  air  is 
more  important  for  bodily  comfort  than  is  a  particular  tempera¬ 
ture  or  degree  of  humidity.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  aver¬ 
age  house  to  provide  for  ventilation  other  than  by  means  of 
windows,  doors,  and  transoms.  Electric  fans  may  be  used  and 
are  frequently  set  into  wall  openings  in  kitchens  to  draw  out 
smoke  and  odors.  Similar  fans  are  being  placed  in  hot-air 
furnaces  to  facilitate  circulation  of  air  during  warm  weather. 
A  further  step  is  the  installation  of  a  refrigeration  unit  which 
cools  the  air  before  it  is  passed  into  the  house.  Insulation  of 
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walls  and  attic  helps  to  keep  out  heat  and  makes  a  house  cooler 
in  summer,  and  also  conserves  heat  in  winter. 

Probably  houses  of  the  future  will  be  cooled  in  summer  as 
universally  as  houses  of  today  are  heated  in  winter. 

Plumbing.  The  health  of  the  family  is  guarded  by  sanitary 
plumbing.  The  character  of  the  water  supply  determines  the 
kind  of  pipes  which  are  most  satisfactory.  Some  places  use 
wrought-iron,  others  galvanized  steel,  and  some  copper.  This 
is  another  matter  which  must  be  decided  by  an  expert.  The 
householder  may  decide  upon  the  material  for  fixtures.  En¬ 
ameled  iron  is  quite  satisfactory  and  not  as  expensive  as 
porcelain,  but  this  material  chips.  Both  are  easily  cleaned. 
Sinks  and  washstands  should  have  an  “S”  trap  in  the  waste 
pipe  leading  to  the  sewer.  This  provides  a  water-seal  to  pre¬ 
vent  unpleasant  gases  coming  into  the  room.  Modern  plumb¬ 
ing  is  usually  installed  with  a  shut-off  valve  for  each  fixture, 
so  that  when  repairs  are  needed  it  is  not  necessary  to  shut  the 
water  off  from  the  entire  house.  Every  member  of  the  family 
should  know  the  location  and  be  able  to  turn  the  valve  which 
controls  the  water  supply  for  the  house.  In  case  of  a  bad  leak 
the  saving  of  a  few  minutes  in  turning  off  the  water  may  mean 
the  prevention  of  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

One  should  be  sure  that  pipes  leading  in  from  the  street  are 
below  the  frost  line. 

All  fixtures  should  be  installed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
cleaning  easy.  The  bathtub  which  is  set  into  the  wall  and  flat 
on  the  floor  saves  labor.  Pipes  which  go  into  the  wall  rather 
than  through  the  floor  make  sweeping  and  cleaning  easier,  but 
in  cold  climates  there  is  danger  of  freezing  if  pipes  are  placed 
in  an  outside  wall. 

A  shower  can  be  installed  very  inexpensively  by  the  use  of  a 
shower-head  over  the  regular  tub.  This  saves  the  cost  of  an 
additional  fixture  as  well  as  floor  space.  The  concealed  drain- 
control  of  metal  is  more  sanitary  than  the  rubber  stopper.  Mix¬ 
ing  faucets  are  convenient  in  tubs  and  sinks  to  control  the 
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temperature  of  the  water  and  may  be  pushed  back  out  of  the 
way. 

Water  closets  are  of  three  types  according  to  the  method  of 
flushing.  The  siphon- jet  gives  more  complete  flushing  than 
the  wash-out  or  wash-down  types. 

Wiring.  The  great  use  of  electrical  appliances  in  the  modern 
home  has  made  wiring  and  convenience  outlets  most  important 
matters.  The  house  of  a  few  years  past  was  modern  if  each 
room  had  one  central  lighting  fixture.  The  modern  house  to¬ 
day  excels  the  magic  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  the  wonders  that  are 
controlled  by  the  mere  touch  of  a  switch.  Not  only  are  numer¬ 
ous  wall  brackets  and  portable  lamps  used  in  nearly  every  room 
but  there  must  be  outlets  for  clocks,  radios,  sweepers,  many 
cooking  devices,  heating  pads,  washers,  and  refrigerator.  Con¬ 
sider  the  articles  which  will  be  used  in  each  room  and  see  that 
there  are  enough  outlets  placed  for  convenience. 

Lights  should  be  placed  in  the  kitchen  so  that  there  will  be 
good  light  where  needed  and  so  that  the  worker’s  shadow  will 
not  fall  on  the  work. 

The  wiring  must  follow  the  safety  requirements  of  the 
local  Electrical  Code.  These  usually  include  armored  cable  or 
conduits  through  which  the  wires  are  run.  Older  houses  often 
were  constructed  with  porcelain  tubes  to  carry  wires  through 
joists  but  the  conduit  gives  greater  protection.  Most  cities  re¬ 
quire  inspection  and  certification  of  wiring  by  an  official  elec¬ 
trician  before  the  meter  can  be  connected. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Secure  drawings  of  several  house  plans.  Point  out  the  advantages 
of  the  plans.  Suggest  alterations  to  overcome  the  disadvantages. 

2.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  pipeless  furnace? 

3.  Compare  the  cost  of  different  fuels  in  your  community. 

4.  What  are  the  dangers  of  using  amateur  wiring  for  lamps? 

5.  What,  in  addition  to  good  plumbing,  are  essentials  for  sanitation? 

6.  What  is  a  cesspool? 

7.  Locate  the  water  shut-off  in  your  house. 
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FURNISHINGS 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  house  and  its  built-in  fea¬ 
tures  alone,  the  mere  shell  within  which  the  home  is  established. 
An  empty  house  may  be  beautifully  planned  and  constructed, 
containing  all  the  modern  conveniences,  but  it  remains  for  the 
furnishings  to  change  it  into  a  livable  background  for  the  life 
of  the  family. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  impressions  which  different 
homes  you  visit  have  had  upon  you?  Do  you  know  some 
homes  in  which  everything  seems  stiff  and  cold,  where  you  sit 
uneasily  upon  the  edge  of  your  chair  and  from  which  you  are 
glad  to  escape  ?  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  know  a  room  which 
by  reason  of  cheerful  colors,  deep,  easy  chairs,  softly-shaded 
lights,  and  convenient  grouping  of  furniture  seems  to  invite 
you  to  stay  and  visit  awhile?  We  all  desire  such  a  home  as 
the  latter,  where  we  may  relax  when  tired  from  the  day’s  work 
and  where  we  may  enjoy  our  family  and  friends.  Perhaps  you 
have  thought  of  house  furnishing  as  the  exclusive  field  of  the 
women  of  the  family.  It  should  not  be,  however,  for  both  men 
and  women  are  affected  by  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and  comforts 
afforded  by  the  house  furnishings  and  are  interested  equally  in 
their  cost.  An  understanding  of  the  art  principles  and  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  involved  will  bring  about  harmony  in  family 
decisions  and  will  save  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  services 
of  the  professional  interior  decorators,  most  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  are  men. 

Can  you  imagine  a  black  and  white  world,  one  in  which  there 
is  no  blue  sky,  no  green  trees  or  grass,  no  brilliant  colors  in 
flowers  or  sunsets?  It  would  be  a  very  dull  and  uninteresting 
place  in  which  to  live.  So,  too,  would  a  house  without  color  be 
unattractive.  Color  has  a  definite  and  marked  effect  on  our 
emotions.  This  “psychological”  effect  of  color,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  definitely  used  in  the  decoration  of  theaters, 
ball-rooms,  hotel  lounges,  and  similar  public  places.  Where  the 
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desire  is  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  gayety  and  life,  crimson,  gold, 
and  such  brilliant  colors  are  used.  Where  quiet,  restful  effects 
are  sought,  soft  blues,  greens,  and  deep,  rich  shades  of  brown 
are  employed.  Color  has  the  same  effect  in  home  furnishings. 
Colors  should  be  selected  which  will  help  to  express  the  feeling 
desired,  whether  it  be  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  the  living-room, 
or  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  bedroom. 

A  room  in  which  the  cool  colors  predominate  is  apt  to  be  stiff 
and  uninviting,  unless  there  is  much  sunlight;  hence,  north 
rooms  are  more  cheerful  when  the  warm  colors,  the  reds,  yel¬ 
lows,  and  oranges  are  used.  Cool  greens,  blues,  and  violets  are 
suitable  for  bright  southern  rooms. 

The  apparent  size  of  a  room  may  be  changed  by  the  colors. 
Light  colors  make  a  room  seem  larger,  whereas  dark  colors 
make  the  walls  close  in  upon  one.  A  room  in  which  one  color 
is  too  predominant,  as,  for  example,  the  room  which  seems  to 
say,  “I  am  a  red  room,”  is  tiresome.  Pleasing  color  combi¬ 
nations  are  much  more  interesting. 

Much  of  the  color  in  a  room  after  dark  is  controlled  by  the 
lamp  shades.  Unshaded  globes  give  a  cold,  white  light  which 
is  uncomfortable.  Indirect  lighting  diffuses  a  soft  light  which 
does  not  give  a  glare  but  is  not  sufficient  for  reading  or  close 
work.  Shaded  lamps  which  throw  the  light  directly  upon  the 
book  but  shade  the  eyes  are  in  common  use.  Yellow,  amber, 
gold,  and  rose  shades  give  the  best  light,  as  well  as  the  most 
cheerful  effect.  Green  shades  are  restful  for  the  eyes  but  do 
not  add  life  to  the  room.  Blue  and  violet  shades  give  a  very 
somber  and  depressing  light. 

The  walls  should  remain  in  the  background;  hence  neutral 
tones  are  best  for  these  large  areas,  leaving  the  bright  colors 
for  smaller  spaces,  such  as  draperies,  lamps,  pottery,  or  books. 

After  color,  design  plays  a  great  part  in  room  harmony. 
Large  designs  in  wall-paper  or  too  much  design  in  paper,  carpet, 
curtains,  and  furniture  make  a  room  seem  cluttered  and  detract 
from  the  apparent  size.  If  a  figured  wall  is  used,  then  plain 
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draperies  and  carpet  are  best  and  vice  versa.  The  plain  wall, 
or  one  with  unobtrusive  design,  is  a  better  background  for 
pictures  and  furnishings. 

With  the  art  principles  governing  color  and  design  in  mind, 
furniture  selection  requires  in  addition  some  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  cost  of  the  house  and  the  cost  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  must  be  definitely  related,  as  otherwise  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory.  Surveys  show  that  suitable  furnishings  cost  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 

When  the  sum  which  can  be  spent  on  furniture  is  determined, 
a  furnishing  budget  should  be  made,  apportioning  the  money 
to  the  various  rooms.  Since  the  living-room  usually  has  the 
greatest  use,  it  should  have  the  largest  share.  Greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  durability  are  obtained  if  the  money  is  spent  on  a  few 
necessary  articles  in  which  one  can  always  take  pride.  Spread¬ 
ing  the  sum  over  many  cheap  pieces  which  do  not  express  the 
owner’s  personality  and  which  must  be  replaced  after  a  short 
time  is  poor  economy. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  selected  should  pass  the  tests  of 
suitability,  utility,  and  beauty.  Furniture  is  intended  for  use 
and  if  it  does  not  fulfill  a  need  in  the  room  and,  in  so  doing, 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  user  it  has  no  place.  The 
desk  which  is  massive  and  heavily  carved  may  be  beautiful  in 
the  great  community  room  of  a  club  and  entirely  out  of  place 
in  the  small  bungalow.  The  chair  which  is  uncomfortable  is 
not  suitable  in  any  surroundings.  Beauty  need  not  be  sacrificed 
to  obtain  comfort  and  suitability,  if  all  these  features  are  kept 
in  mind  when  furniture  is  selected. 

A  few  of  the  factors  to  consider  are : 

1.  In  chairs,  are  the  height  of  the  seat  from  the  floor,  the 
depth  of  the  seat,  and  the  slant  of  the  back  such  that  com¬ 
fort  is  assured? 

2.  How  are  joints  constructed?  The  mortised  and  tenoned 
and  the  doweled  construction  are  both  good. 
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3.  Are  corners  braced  with  a  screwed-in  block? 

4.  Has  dovetail  construction  been  used  at  both  front  and 
back  of  drawers?  Is  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  substan¬ 
tial  ?  Does  the  drawer  slide  easily  ?  Is  there  a  panel  be¬ 
tween  drawers  to  prevent  dust  from  getting  into  the 
drawers  ? 


FIG.  108. - A  SHOWS  A  DOWEL.  THE  SPIRAL  AND  LONGITUDI¬ 

NAL  GROOVES  PERMIT  THE  ESCAPE  OF  AIR,  AND  PREVENT  AIR  POCK¬ 
ETS  IN  THE  GLUE.  B  SHOWS  THE  MORTISE  AND  TENON,  ANOTHER 
METHOD  BY  WHICH  THE  WOOD  PARTS  MAY  BE  JOINED  TOGETHER 
WITH  A  FAIR  MEASURE  OF  SECURITY.  IN  BOTH  DOWEL  AND  MOR¬ 
TISE  AND  TENON  CONSTRUCTION  THE  USE  OF  GOOD  GLUE  IS  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL.  THE  GLUE  IS  APPLIED  TO  THE  PORTION  WHICH  IS  INSERTED 
IN  THE  SOCKET.  C  SHOWS  HOW  A  CHAIR  POST  IS  JOINED  TO  THE 
CHAIR  RAILS.  CENTRAL  FIGURE  IS  THE  CHAIR  LEG  ;  BENEATH  IT  IS 
A  CORNER  BLOCK;  AT  EITHER  SIDE  ARE  THE  RAILS  WITH  HOLES 
BORED  IN  THEM,  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  LEG,  TO  HOLD  THE  DOWELS. 
THE  HOLES  IN  THE  CORNER  BLOCK  ARE  FOR  SCREWS.  D  SHOWS 
HOW  THE  JOINT  LOOKS  WHEN  ASSEMBLED.  THE  PIECES  FIT 
SNUGLY  AND  ARE  BRACED  TO  PREVENT  PULLING  APART,  THE  CORNER 
BLOCK  AUGMENTING  THE  DOWEL  JOINT.  E  SHOWS  A  DOVETAIL  OF 
THE  “HALF-BLIND”  TYPE.  THE  JOINT  IS  VERY  STRONG,  AND  DOVE¬ 
TAIL  JOINTS  SHOULD  BE  SOUGHT  AT  THE  BACK  AS  WELL  AS  THE 

FRONT  END  OF  DRAWERS.  F  SHOWS  THE  DADO  JOINT - THE  METHOD 

BY  WHICH  SHELVES  ARE  FITTED  INTO  THE  SIDES  OF  CABINETS. 
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5.  Does  the  piece  stand  squarely  on  the  floor? 

6.  Is  the  wood  finish  smooth  and  lustrous?  Will  it  scratch 
easily?  Is  it  veneered? 

7.  Is  the  piece  built  far  enough  from  the  floor  to  allow  clean¬ 
ing  underneath  easily  ? 


Courtesy  of  S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


FIG.  IO9. - GOOD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  UPHOLSTERED 

FURNITURE. 

8.  In  upholstered  furniture,  are  the  springs  supported  by 
textile  webbing,  by  steel  webbing,  or  by  wooden  slats? 
The  textile  webbing  gives  greater  comfort  but  is  not  so 
durable  as  either  the  steel  or  the  wood.  How  close  to¬ 
gether  are  the  springs  placed  ?  How  well  are  they  tied  to¬ 
gether  to  prevent  sagging? 
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Many  of  these  points  in  furniture  construction  are  not  visible 
in  the  finished  piece.  Price  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  qual¬ 
ity  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  unless  one  is  dealing  with  a  rep¬ 
utable  firm  whose  salesmen  can  tell  the  facts  concerning  the 
construction. 

Arrangement.  The  arrangement  of  the  furniture  within 
the  room  governs  its  comfort  and  general  livableness.  Have 


FIG.  IIO. - FORMAL  BALANCE. 


you  ever  been  in  a  room  in  which  the  chairs  stood  stiffly  around 
the  wall  and  must  all  be  moved  before  a  conversational  group 
could  be  formed?  Or  have  you  seen  the  man  of  the  house 
make  a  nightly  trip  about  the  living-room,  getting  his  smoking 
stand  in  one  corner,  the  evening  paper  in  another,  drawing  his 
chair  across  the  room  to  a  lamp  before  he  could  finally  settle 
down  for  a  restful  hour?  In  such  a  home  the  housewife  has 
each  morning  to  put  back  all  articles  before  she  considers  the 
room  “in  order.”  This  illustrates  the  need  of  the  first  rule  in 
furniture  arrangement,  that  of  grouping  according  to  use. 
Why  not  have  an  easy  chair,  with  a  lamp  and  stand  for  paper 
and  ashtray  grouped  together,  always  ready  for  one  to  enjoy? 
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Of  what  use  is  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  except  as  an 
obstruction  around  which  one  must  walk?  A  desk  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  receive  good  light  both  by  day  and  by  night ; 
otherwise  it  is  useless. 

The  second  principle  of  arrangement  is  balance.  All  large 
articles  of  furniture  should  not  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room.  A  piano  may  balance  a  fireplace  or  a  group  of  windows 


FIG.  III. - INFORMAL  BALANCE. 


opposite  it.  A  group  of  several  small  articles  may  be  placed 
to  give  a  feeling  of  balance  with  a  single  large  one.  Large 
pieces  of  furniture  such  as  pianos,  bookcases,  and  all  pieces 
which  are  not  moved  in  the  daily  use  look  much  better  placed 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  room,  rather  than  across  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Floor  space  is  thus  saved  and  a  more  restful  feeling 
obtained. 

It  is  in  the  final  placing  of  small  articles  such  as  pictures, 
lamps,  pottery,  books,  and  flowers  that  real  personality  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  hotel  room  is  frequently  correct  in  color,  design, 
and  arrangement  but,  having  no  personal  touches,  does  not  seem 
homelike.  The  casual  visitor  gets  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  owner  by  the  pictures,  magazines,  and  objects  he  sees 
about  the  room.  We  all  wish  the  background  in  which  we  live 
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to  satisfy  our  own  taste  and  to  give  a  worthy  expression  of 
ourselves  to  our  guests. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  an  inventory  of  the  furnishings  in  your  house  as  a  basis  for 
fire  insurance. 

2.  What  is  veneer?  What  is  quarter-saw? 

3.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  furniture  arrangement  in  your  living-room. 
Criticize. 

4.  What  are  the  necessities  in  furnishing  a  house? 

5.  What  would  be  the  minimum  cost  of  furnishing  a  small  apartment? 

6.  If  you  had  $200  to  spend  for  furnishings,  for  what  would  you 
spend  it?  How  would  you  use  $500? 


THE  UPKEEP  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Sometimes,  when  one  reads  of  the  increase  in  the  baking, 
canning,  and  other  food  industries,  or  when  one  considers  the 
labor-saving  devices  and  the  electrical  appliances  which  are  in 
use  today,  it  seems  as  if  the  care  and  management  of  a  house 
must  be  a  very  simple  task. 

It  is  true  that  housekeeping  is  much  easier  than  it  was  before 
the  modern  inventions  were  available,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  time  spent  in  food  preparation  and  cleaning  about  the 
house.  The  average  housewife  has  a  working  week  of  fifty- 
six  hours,  a  much  longer  time  than  is  required  of  workers  in 
any  industry.  Conveniences  of  arrangement  or  appliances 
which  will  save  time  or  energy  are,  therefore,  worth-while  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  household  equipment. 

The  house  itself  and  all  of  its  furnishings  represent  a  large 
capital  investment.  To  prevent  undue  depreciation  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  return  possible  in  service,  proper  care  and 
repair  become  important  factors.  Every  boy  and  man  should 
have  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  do  his  share  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  house  and  of  the  repair  of  the  various  mechanical 
devices. 
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Not  only  are  time  and  money  saved  when  small  repairs  can 
be  made  by  the  householder,  but  length  of  service  is  increased 
when  the  proper  care  is  given.  A  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the 
house  may  mean  little  in  cash  outlay,  but  the  saving  of  the 
wood  from  the  ravages  of  the  weather  is  important.  Regular 
and  complete  oiling  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  will  prolong  its  use¬ 
fulness  as  well  as  make  it  more  efficient  and  easier  to  operate. 
At  times,  knowledge  of  a  certain  mechanism  is  valuable  to  the 
extent  that  it  makes  one  realize  his  own  limitations  and  the  need 
of  expert  repair. 

Can  you  repair  a  broken  electric  cord? 

Can  you  replace  a  fuse  ? 

Can  you  oil  properly  electrical  equipment,  such  as  washing 
machines  and  vacuum  cleaners? 

Can  you  sharpen  knives  ? 

Can  you  replace  worn  washers  in  faucets  ? 

Can  you  put  glass  into  a  window  frame  or  replace  broken 
screen  ? 

Can  you  make  minor  furniture  repairs  and  refinish  wood  ? 
From  your  experience  in  your  own  home  you  can  probably 
add  many  more  items  to  this  list  of  common  household  repairs. 
Wisdom  in  the  selection  of  serviceable  equipment  will  save 
money,  but  intelligent  care  will  more  than  double  that  original 
saving. 
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UNIT  VIII 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

Were  you  ever  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ?  There  the  visitor 
stands  on  a  narrow  gallery  high  above  the  workers  and  looks 
down  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  currency  in  the  making.  It 
is  a  thrill  to  see  so  much  money  at  one  time,  but  the  thrill  lies 
not  in  the  looking  at  the  piles  of  sheets  of  paper.  If  these  sheets 
were  valuable  only  as  paper,  the  scene  would  have  little  interest 
beyond  the  process  of  engraving  exhibited.  It  is  the  thought  of 
the  security  or  value  behind  that  paper  and  the  purchasing 
power  its  possession  gives  that  stirs  the  imagination.  The  fate 
of  nations  rests  upon  the  standard  which  gives  value  to  that 
paper.  Whether  it  is  gold,  silver,  or  some  other  metal,  and 
how  much  of  that  metal  is  stored  in  the  treasure  vaults  of  the 
world  are  questions  for  experts  in  economics  to  discuss.  For 
the  common  man,  the  question  uppermost  in  his  mind  is,  “How 
much  can  I  purchase  with  that  piece  of  paper?”  In  the  hands 
of  one  man  it  will  mean  comfort  and  security,  with  pleasures 
and  happiness  for  himself  and  others.  In  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  poor  judgment,  that  same  money  will  slip  away  leaving 
worry  and  debts.  Some  men  use  their  money  to  harm  others 
and  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves.  So,  as  we  stand  in  that 
visitors’  gallery  and  let  our  thoughts  play  with  the  idea  of 
money,  we  realize  that  the  great  questions  of  “gold  standard,” 
“monetary  stabilization,”  and  “balanced  budget,”  are  no  more 
important  to  us  than  the  everyday  questions  of,  “How  much 
does  this  cost?”  and  “Can  I  afford  to  buy  that?”  Our  sense 
of  security  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  solution  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  financial  problems. 
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REAL  VERSUS  MONEY  INCOME 

Before  we  consider  ways  to  spend  our  income  wisely,  let  us 
look  about  us  and  see  the  source  of  income,  both  in  money  and 
services  which  we  possess.  When  we  think  of  an  income  we 


Copyright  by  Harris  and  Ewing 

FIG.  1 1 2. - THE  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING. 


usually  consider  the  “money  income” ;  however,  it  is  just  as 
important  to  consider  the  other  income  of  goods  and  services 
made  available  by  money,  which  is  known  as  the  “real  income.” 
Money  income  is  a  tangible  matter  of  so  many  dollars  which 
we  can  handle,  but  how  far  it  will  go  in  satisfying  our  wants 
depends  upon  other  factors,  some  of  which  are  not  tangible, 
which  affect  our  turning  money  into  its  equivalent  in  purchased 
goods  and  services  or  real  income.  Some  of  these  intangibles 
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are  the  purchasing  power  of  money  or  the  general  level  of 
prices  which  change  from  time  to  time,  and  also  the  efficiency 
of  retail  markets  where  we  buy  and  the  skill  with  which  we 
buy. 

By  “money  income,”  then,  is  meant  the  inflow  of  money  that 
is  brought  into  the  family  during  a  stated  period  of  time.  The 
source  of  this  is  usually  one  or  more  of  the  following:  salary 
or  wages,  profits  from  a  business,  interest  from  investments, 
commissions,  royalties,  and  inheritances. 

By  “real  income”  we  mean  the  inflow  of  goods  and  services 
secured  by  spending  the  “money  income” ;  but  this  inflow  of 
“real  income”  is  added  to  by  the  value  of  the  household  goods 
and  services  created  by  members  of  the  family,  including  the 
value  of  good  management  in  the  home;  and  it  is  also  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  value  of  community  services,  such  as  public 
health  and  education,  added  freely  to  the  real  income  of  our 
citizens. 

The  current  cost  of  commodities,  or  the  purchasing  value  of 
the  dollar,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  fluctuates  almost  daily.  To¬ 
day  one  dollar  may  buy  one  bushel  of  wheat,  another  time  it 
may  buy  a  bushel  and  a  half  or  two  bushels.  Wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  also  vary,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  do  prices.  Frequently 
when  we  hear  of  a  man  receiving  a  higher  salary  in  a  large  city 
than  he  did  in  a  smaller  city  for  the  same  work,  we  also  hear 
the  statement,  “But  the  cost  of  living  is  higher.”  This  means 
that  many  things  for  which  that  man  will  spend  his  salary  will 
cost  him  more  than  it  did  in  the  smaller  place,  so  that  his 
larger  salary  may  not  buy  him  any  more  than  did  the  smaller 
one.  The  relationship  between  money  income  and  price  levels 
is,  then,  an  important  factor  in  being  able  to  satisfy  wants,  and 
the  price  level  is  an  intangible  factor  that  modifies  money  in¬ 
come  as  it  is  turned  into  real  income.  Hence,  we  understand 
the  interest  of  our  government  in  trying  to  secure  a  more  stable 
or  unchanging  value  for  our  money. 

Family  services.  “A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned”  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted,  but  often  not  applied  to  the  value  of  services 
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rendered  by  members  of  the  family  in  the  household.  If  you 
carry  out  the  ashes  or  cut  the  lawn  instead  of  hiring  some  other 
boy  to  do  it,  the  money  saved  to  your  family  can  be  spent  for 
something  else.  It  is  the  same  as  if  that  sum  had  been  added 
to  the  income.  The  household  in  which  many  services  are  per¬ 
formed  by  family  members  has  more  money  to  spend  for  com¬ 
modities  than  does  the  household  where  all  services  must  be 
purchased.  If  your  mother  did  nothing  all  day  long  and  you 
had  to  hire  people  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  which  she 
does,  how  much  of  your  family’s  income  would  be  taken  from 
its  present  purchasing  use?  What  pay  does  a  skillful  house¬ 
keeper  get  in  your  city?  Your  mother,  of  course,  adds  this  and 
more  to  the  real  income  of  your  family. 

Good  management.  This  is  perhaps  the  least  tangible  fac¬ 
tor  that  modifies  real  income,  but  a  most  powerful  one.  Two 
similar  families  live  as  close  neighbors,  spending  their  money 
for  about  the  same  articles,  and  in  the  same  stores,  but  one 
family  gets  much  greater  satisfaction  than  the  other.  In  one 
case  there  are  many  small  sums  wasted,  poof  bargains  made, 
“fads”  bought,  so  that  the  money  is  gone  with  little  to  show  in 
return. 

Good  management  is  shown  in  weighing  values,  having 
standards  or  goals  in  mind,  and  in  learning  to  buy  so  as  to 
achieve  the  very  best  values  for  the  family.  Good  manage¬ 
ment  applies  also  to  directing  all  the  work  of  the  household ; 
and  what  is  more  significant,  to  directing  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  services,  or  the  process  of  living  itself.  The  mother’s 
management  here  multiplies  the  satisfactions  in  the  real  income. 

Community  services.  The  services  which  a  community 
performs  for  its  residents,  and  for  which  they  do  not  pay 
directly,  add  to  the  real  income.  Care  of  streets,  garbage  dis¬ 
posal,  fire  and  police  protection,  and  health  services  are  a  few 
of  these  community  necessities.  Public  schools,  libraries,  mu¬ 
seums,  concerts,  playgrounds,  and  municipal  bathing  beaches 
bring  to  mind  some  of  the  cultural  and  recreational  features 
supplied  by  many  communities.  If  these  and  all  the  other  un- 
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named  services  were  obtainable  only  through  commercial 
sources,  the  cost  of  living  would  be  infinitely  greater  and,  un¬ 
less  incomes  were  much  higher,  we  could  not  buy  the  com¬ 
modities  which  we  do  now.  About  a  tenth  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  is  spent  by  the  government  to  provide  community  services 
in  which  we  all  share.  Some  communities,  of  course,  furnish 
more  than  do  others;  therefore,  how  much  addition  to  real  in¬ 
come  one  would  enjoy  if  one  were  to  live  there  should  be  a 
factor  to  consider  when  choosing  a  community  in  which  to  live. 
Similarly,  citizens  should  consider  the  kinds  of  present  com¬ 
munity  services  provided  by  their  local  government  and  work 
for  their  improvement.  How  large  is  your  library  and  what 
special  services  does  it  have?  How  might  your  schools  be  im¬ 
proved  ? 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  every  town  or  city  seems  to  be 
divided  into  various  districts?  In  each  of  these  districts  people 
of  similar  tastes,  interests,  and  standards  choose  to  make  their 
homes.  The  desirability  of  the  district  or  community  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  standard  of  living  which  is  maintained  by  the 
majority  of  the  residents.  A  family’s  standard  consists  of 
those  goods  and  services  which  it  considers  essential  and  which 
it  makes  every  effort  to  secure;  it  has  been  defined  as  the 
“mental  pattern  of  what  one  insists  upon.”  While  one’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  what  one  tries  to  get,  one’s  plane  of  living  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  what  one  does  get — that  is,  the 
objective  things  and  services  one  is  able  to  secure  for  himself 
and  family. 

We  usually  think  of  families  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
following  levels  or  standards :  community  relief,  subsistence, 
health  and  comfort,  well-to-do,  and  luxury  standards.  Those 
on  the  community  relief  level  are  partly  or  wholly  dependent 
on  charity  for  their  livelihood.  Those  in  the  subsistence  group 
are  able  to  provide  physical  necessities  for  themselves,  but  are 
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unable  to  secure  all  the  goods  and  services  that  seem  necessary 
for  health  and  comfort.  Those  on  the  health  and  comfort 
level  are  able  to  provide  not  only  for  the  necessities  for  health 
and  comfort  but  some  things  for  cultural  and  mental  improve¬ 
ment  as  well.  The  well-to-do  standard  provides  a  wider  variety 
of  cultural  and  mental  satisfactions.  The  luxury  standard, 
of  course,  goes  beyond  the  well-to-do. 

There  are  several  factors  which  help  determine  the  standard 
of  living  of  any  family.  The  following  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  most  important :  (a)  income,  (b)  place  of  living 
and  its  contributions  to  the  family’s  living,  (c)  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  the  family,  (d)  the  personnel  of  the  family.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  standard  upon  which  the  family  lives,  it  is  the 
obligation  of  every  member  to  have  a  wholesome  and  sensible 
attitude  toward  money.  He  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  his 
management  of  the  amount  entrusted  to  him  determines  the 
value  or  satisfaction  which  he  is  to  obtain,  and  affects  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  family.  Unless  the  amount  is  decidedly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual,  it  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  bring  health,  security,  and  happiness. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  List  the  services  which  your  community  provides.  Suggest  addi¬ 
tional  services  which  you  think  would  be  desirable. 

2.  What  is  your  definition  of  “Standard  of  Living”?  “Plane  of  Liv¬ 
ing”  ?  Illustrate  by  an  item  in  your  “standard”  but  not  yet  in  your 
“plane”  of  living. 

3.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  family  to  pass  from  one 
standard  to  a  higher  standard ;  to  a  lower  plane ;  to  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard. 

4.  What  luxuries  of  your  grandfather’s  time  have  become  almost 
necessities  today? 


PERSONAL  FINANCE 

Do  you  have  an  income?  If  someone  should  ask  you  this 
question  now  you  would  probably  think  in  terms  of  the  money 
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you  have  to  use.  However,  when  you  leave  home  to  go  to 
work  or  to  college  and  begin  to  pay  for  your  room,  board, 
laundry,  and  other  personal  expenses,  you  will  realize  that  these 
goods  and  services  now  being  enjoyed  have  a  monetary  value 
and  should  be  considered  a  part  of  your  real  income. 

What  are  the  sources  of  a  boy’s  money  income?  The 
sources  of  a  boy’s  money  income  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  money  which  is  given  him  by  his  parents,  and  the 
wages  or  earnings  which  he  receives  by  working. 

There  are  many  theories  advanced  as  to  whether  a  boy  should 
be  employed  and  attend  school  at  the  same  time.  Economic 
conditions  in  many  homes  make  it  necessary  for  boys  to  help 
supplement  the  family  income.  Occasionally  a  boy  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  school,  and  with  the  prospects  of  a  job,  he 
quits.  Often  the  job  proves  to  be  a  “blind  alley”  proposition, 
and  he  regrets  that  he  left  school.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
for  every  year  that  a  boy  remains  in  school,  his  earning  power 
in  later  life  tends  to  be  increased. 

The  following  extract  from  a  study  made  by  Dean  E.  W. 
Lord  of  Boston  University  presents  some  extremely  interesting 
figures  on  this  subject  of  earnings  in  adult  life.  The  figures 
quoted  as  to  earnings  would  vary,  of  course,  at  different  times 
and  places  and  for  different  persons. 

Does  education  really  pay  in  dollars  and  cents?  If  it  does  pay,  how 
much  does  it  pay  and  when?  Investigations  show  that  a  high  school 
education  is  worth  $33,000  to  the  graduate. 

The  cash  value  of  a  college  or  technical  school  training  is  bigger. 
The  diploma  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning  is  worth  to  the 
recipient  $72,000. 

Consider  first  the  untrained  man.  He  goes  to  work  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen  and  reaches  his  maximum  income  at  the  age  of  thirty.  This 
maximum  is,  on  the  average,  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  Since  his  in¬ 
come  is  largely  dependent  on  physical  strength  and  manual  dexterity, 
it  falls  off  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  earlier  to  a  point  below  the  level  of 
self-support.  More  than  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  untrained  workers 
are  dependent  upon  others  at  the  age  of  sixty.  A  man’s  total  earnings 
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from  fourteen  to  sixty  are  about  $45,000.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
not  more  than  $2,000  is  earned  during  the  four  years  that  would  have 
given  him  a  high  school  education. 

Second,  take  the  high  school  graduate.  He  goes  to  work  at  eight¬ 
een,  having  lost  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  $2,000  which  the  untrained 
man  earned  during  this  period.  But  starting  at  eighteen,  he  passes  the 
maximum  income  of  the  untrained  man  in  seven  years,  rises  steadily 
to  his  own  maximum  of  $2,200  at  forty  years,  and  continues  at  that 
level  the  rest  of  his  active  life. 

His  total  earnings  from  nineteen  to  sixty  are  about  $78,000.  The 
$33,000  more  than  is  earned  by  the  untrained  man  represents  the  cash 
value  of  a  four  year  high  school  course. 

Third,  consider  the  college  or  technical  school  graduate.  His  per¬ 
manent  earnings  begin  at  twenty-two,  although  a  considerable  amount 
may  be  earned  during  the  college  course.  By  the  time  he  is  twenty- 
eight,  his  income  equals  that  of  the  high  school  graduate  at  forty;  and 
his  income  continues  to  rise  practically  without  a  break. 

Since  his  income  is  dependent  upon  his  mental  ability  and  training, 
constantly  improved  by  practice,  it  increases  instead  of  diminishes 
with  the  years.  The  college  or  technical-school  graduate’s  average  in¬ 
come  of  $6,000  at  sixty  years  is  often  surpassed.  His  total  earnings 
from  twenty-two  to  sixty,  not  including  anything  earned  during  the 
college  period,  are  $150,000.  The  $72,000  more  than  is  earned  by  the 
high  school  graduate  represents  the  cash  value  of  college  or  technical 
school  training.1 

It  is  worth  thinking  critically  of  the  above  quotation,  along 
this  line:  Does  the  high  school  graduate  earn  more  entirely 
because  of  his  school  training,  or  is  it  partly  because  of  his 
general  ability  and  interests  which  led  him  to  go  to  high  school  ? 
And  so  with  training  beyond  high  school.  It  is  ability  plus 
training  that  makes  for  success  and  larger  pay — not  the  train¬ 
ing  alone.  If  you  have  a  friend  of  ability  who  cannot  go  to 
college,  he  should  not  be  discouraged — for  hard  work  and  the 
best  use  of  his  ability  will  also  win. 

If  a  boy  obtains  his  income  solely  from  the  family  “pocket- 


1  From  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Making  a  Living. 
publishers. 
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book”  there  are  two  ways  that  it  is  given  to  him.  It  may  be  in 
the  form  of  an  allowance  or  it  may  be  “doled”  out  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  decided  advantages  in  a  boy  having 
an  allowance  if  he  will  use  it  systematically  by  planning  a  budget 


Courtesy  of  “Ladies  Home  Journal.”  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

FIG.  1 1 3. - “CAN  I  STRETCH  MY  ALLOWANCE  TO 

TAKE  IN  A  MOVIE?” 

and  keeping  accounts.  An  allowance  is  a  sum  of  money  given  to 
a  person  for  some  stated  period :  for  example,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  week  or  month.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  an 
allowance  is  that  a  person  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  use 
his  money  judiciously.  An  allowance  should  begin  when  a  child 
commences  to  have  uses  for  money.  The  sum  given  is  small, 
and  as  his  needs  increase,  his  allowance  should  increase  also, 
so  that  by  the  time  he  is  in  high  school  he  will  have  had  sufficient 
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experience  in  the  handling  of  money  to  enable  him  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  his  needs  and  wants,  and  thus  to  spend  it  wisely. 
Another  advantage  is  that  budgeting  experience  helps  one  esti¬ 
mate  the  individual  expenses  when  planning  the  family  budget. 
Can  a  family  on  a  moderate  income  afford  to  give  its  children 
an  allowance?  In  one  school  in  which  several  hundred  boys 
were  asked  to  keep  a  personal  account  of  all  the  money  which 
they  spent  for  their  own  needs  and  pleasures,  it  was  found 
that  the  boys  who  had  an  allowance  spent  less.  There  are  some 
boys  who  at  first  are  not  capable  of  managing  an  allowance 
and,  of  course,  should  not  have  one  until  they  can  use  it 
worthily.  If  money  burns  holes  in  their  pockets  it  is  better  to 
have  it  issued  when  the  occasion  justifies  it.  But  such  a  boy 
by  keeping  a  record  of  his  expenses  and  by  studying  his  record 
each  night  and  then  planning  the  next  day’s  needs  can  learn  to 
check  foolish  spending  and  get  himself  on  a  budget  basis  where 
an  allowance  is  justified. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  old  should  a  child  be  to  receive  an  allowance? 

2.  How  much  would  you  give  him?  What  general  purposes  would  it 
have? 

3.  When  should  boys  be  paid  for  work  done  about  the  house? 

4.  If  a  boy  whose  family  is  financially  able  to  support  him  wishes  to 
get  a  job  while  he  is  in  school,  so  that  he  may  have  more  money  to 
spend  for  luxuries  and  amusements,  what  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  he  tries  to  find  work? 

5.  If  a  high  school  boy  is  given  an  allowance  what  items  should  it 
cover  ? 

6.  One’s  real  allowance  is  not  only  money,  but  the  clothing  and  other 
items  bought  for  one.  Make  an  inventory  of  everything  bought 
for  you  last  month ;  keep  a  record  of  such  items  next  month ;  and 
see  how  much  these  come  to,  as  a  supplement  to  money  actually 
received. 

Distribution  of  the  money  income.  A  sensible  person  is 
interested  in  getting  his  money’s  worth.  No  one  wishes  to  be 
classed  as  a  “tightwad”  and  it  is  equally  undesirable  to  be 
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thought  of  as  a  “spendthrift.”  However,  a  thrifty  individual  is 
universally  admired. 

How  can  one  get  his  money’s  worth?  This  is  a  pertinent 
question  and  although  the  answer  may  seem  comparatively 
simple,  the  realization  of  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  years  of  experience.  He  who  spends  money  wisely 
budgets ;  that  is,  he  says  to  himself,  “Can  I  afford  to  have  a 
date  this  week  or  had  I  better  wait  until  next  week  when  I 
will  not  have  to  pay  my  gym  fee  or  have  a  hair  cut?” 

If  you  have  ever  been  a  member  of  a  social  committee  you 
have  probably  had  some  experience  in  budgeting.  Suppose 
that  you  were  to  help  plan  the  Junior-Senior  Prom.  You  would 
first  consider  the  amount  of  money  which  you  would  have  to 
spend.  Then  you  would  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  prom,  such  as  invitations,  programs,  dec¬ 
orations,  music,  and  refreshments.  After  considering  the 
amounts  of  money  which  you  have  to  spend  you  would  estimate 
the  amount  which  could  be  allotted  for  each  item.  After  mak¬ 
ing  the  plan  carefully,  if  you  follow  it,  the  party  undoubtedly 
will  be  a  success.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
making  a  budget  for  a  school  party,  your  own  allowance,  or  a 
family,  the  steps  remain  the  same.  First  you  must  know  the 
exact  or  estimated  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  had.  Sec¬ 
ond  you  should  make  a  list  of  the  various  expenses  which  are 
apt  to  occur.  Then  you  must  consider  the  relative  importance 
of  each  item  and  divide  the  money  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
The  third  step  is  to  follow  the  plan  as  nearly  as  possible  when 
making  the  actual  expenditures. 

Many  boys  have  no  idea  how  their  money  is  actually  spent. 
If  you  were  to  keep  a  personal  account  of  all  the  money  which 
you  spend  for  a  week  or  month,  your  expenditures  would 
probably  fall  under  the  following  headings  :  needs  (for  example, 
hair  cuts,  lunch  at  school)  ;  education  (notebook  paper,  fees)  ; 
luxuries  and  amusements  (movies,  soda,  gum) ;  and  giving 
(church  collection,  gifts). 

The  following  accounts  were  kept  by  senior  high  school  boys : 


Personal  Accounts  for  One  Week 


Income:  Allowance  $1.00. 

Remainder  of  money  earned  after  school. 


Date 

Income 

Saving 

Giving 

Needs 

Education 

Luxuries  and 
Amusements 

Monday 

$1.00 

.05  Lunch 

Tuesday 

.05  Lunch 

.05  Candy  bar 

Wednesday 

.10  Lunch 

Thursday 

$1.00 

.10  Lunch 

.05  Typing 
paper 

Friday 

•45 

.05  Lunch 

$1.50  Date 

Saturday 

.20  Carfare 

Sunday 

.io  Church 
collection 

.20 — 2  Ice¬ 
cream  sodas 

Total 

$2.45 

.10 

.35 

.05 

$  1  *95 

Income:  Allowance  $1.00  per  week. 


Date 

Income 

Saving 

Giving 

Needs 

Education 

Luxuries  and 
Amusements 

Monday 

$1 .00 

.05  Lunch 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

.05  Lunch 

Thursday 

.05  Lunch 

Friday 

.05  Lunch 

.10  Note¬ 
book  paper 

Saturday 

.25  Hair  cut 

.10  Candy 

Sunday 

.10  Church 

.25  Show 

Total 

$1.00 

.10 

•45 

.10 

•35 

Personal  Accounts 


Income:  $1.00  earned  after  school. 


Date 

Income 

Saving 

Giving 

Needs 

Education 

Luxuries  and 
Amusements 

Monday 

.25 

.15  Show 

Tuesday 

.05  School 
paper 

Wednesday 

•25 

Thursday 

.05  Candy 

Friday 

•2  5 

.20  Car¬ 
fare 

Saturday 

•25 

.25  Magazine 
for  mother 

Sunday 

•  T  5 

.10  Church 

.05  Candy 

Total 

$1.00 

.1 5 

•35 

.20 

.05 

•25 

Income:  $1.98  “doling  system.” 


Date 

Income 

Saving 

Giving 

Needs 

Education 

Luxuries  and 
Amusements 

Monday 

•2  5 

.20  Show 
.05  Candy 

Tuesday 

.13 

.13  Lunch 

Wednesday 

.50 

.10  Church 
meeting 

.40  Hair 
cut 

Thursday 

.15 

.05  Gum 
.10  Magazine 

Friday 

•25 

.05  Candy 

.20  Roller  skating 

Saturday 

•45 

.25  Show 

.20  Refreshments 

Sunday 

•2  5 

.  1 0  Church 

.15  Show 

Total 

$1.98 

.20 

•53 

$1.25 
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QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  Junior  class  of  seventy-eight  members  is  planning  to  entertain 
the  Senior  class  of  sixty-two  members  at  a  Junior-Senior  Banquet. 
You  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee.  Estimate  the 
cost  and  draft  a  plan  which  you  and  the  committee  could  submit  to 
the  class  sponsor  showing  the  approximate  expenditures  which 
would  be  required. 

2.  Make  a  budget  for  spending  your  allowance  or  earnings  for  a 
month.  If  you  have  no  definite  income  estimate  the  amount  you 
spent  last  month  and  make  a  proposed  distribution  for  next  month. 

3.  After  studying  the  accounts  which  were  given,  which  boys  do  you 
think  are  using  their  money  to  the  best  advantage?  Why? 

4.  How  could  the  keeping  of  an  account  be  of  service  to  you?  Try  it 
for  a  week  or  longer.  The  longer  you  keep  it  the  more  valuable  it 
will  be.  Study  the  record  of  amounts  spent  week  by  week,  and  plan 
ahead  for  more  satisfactory  spending. 

How  much  will  college  cost?  Let  us  now  consider  the 
summaries  of  expenses  which  three  of  the  boys  made  one  year 
later  when  they  were  in  college.  You  will  notice  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  are  quite  different  from  those  in  high  school. 

One  boy  went  to  New  York  to  school.  His  summary  of  ex¬ 


penses  for  a  year  is  as  follows : 

University  Fee — $10.00  per  Session .  $  30.00 

Tuition  Fee — $10.00  per  Point .  350.00 

Student  Activities  Fee .  10.00 

Books  .  50.00 

Laundry  .  50.00 

Room  .  170.00 

Board  .  288.00 

Fraternity  Initiation  .  70.00 

Fraternity  Dues — $11.00  per  Month .  99.00 

Amusements  .  50.00 

Clothing  .  50.00 

Railroad  Fare  .  125.00 


Total  . $1,342.00 
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The  other  two  boys  went  to  state  schools.  The  following 
represents  their  expenditures  for  a  year: 

State  University. 

Tuition — for  State  Residents  . $  66.00 

Geology  Fee .  5.00 

Gym  Fee .  1.50 

Special  Fee .  1.00 

School  Annual .  7.50 

Books — Second-Hand  .  12.50 

Room — $15.00  per  Month  .  135.00 

Board  .  180.00 

Clothing  .  10.00 

(Note.  Sufficient  clothing  was  bought  at  the 
time  of  graduation  to  last  for  a  year  or  more 
with  the  exception  of  socks  and  shoes.) 

Cleaning  and  Pressing .  3.00 

Social  Life — $2.00  per  Week .  72.00 

Carfare — $1.20  per  Week  .  43-20 

Billiards — .50  per  Week  .  18.00 

Fraternity  Initiation .  51.00 

Fraternity  Dues — $340  per  Month .  30.60 

Special  Assessment — $5.00  per  Quarter .  15.00 

Insurance  .  30.00 

Total  .  $681.30 

State  College. 

Tuition — First  Semester  . $  73.50 

Tuition — Second  Semester  .  34-5° 

Board  and  Room — $36.00  per  Month .  288.00 

(Subtracting  amount  due  for  2  weeks  for 
Christmas  vacation,  1  week  for  spring  vaca¬ 
tion,  1  week  for  Thanksgiving  and  other  holi¬ 
days.) 

Books  .  25.00 

Clothing  .  10.00 

Amusements  .  50.00 

Transportation  .  15.00 


Total 


$496.00 
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You  will  notice  that  the  high  school  expenditures  could  be 
grouped  under  four  headings :  giving,  needs,  education,  and 
luxuries.  The  college  list  is  more  extensive  and  must  include 
board  (food),  room  rent  (shelter),  clothing,  and  insurance,  in 
addition  to  education,  recreation,  and  giving. 

The  boy  who  budgets  his  money  and  keeps  an  account  while 
he  is  in  school  will  find  it  less  difficult  to  manage  his  finances 
when  he  enters  the  business  world.  When  he  is  ready  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  home  of  his  own,  he  will  find  that  this  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  budgeting  is  very  valuable. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

“How  much  money  should  we  have  before  we  get  married  ?” 
This  question  has  been  asked  by  many  young  men.  Probably 
no  two  would  receive  the  same  answer.  In  each  case  the 
amount  needed  will  depend  on  how  the  young  people  have  been 
spending  their  time  and  money,  how  much  steady  income  may 
be  depended  on,  and  how  willing  they  both  are  to  “put  first 
things  first.” 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  caused  more  unhappiness  in  modern 
family  groups  than  the  mismanagement  of  the  family  finances. 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  can  do  more  for  the  health,  happiness,  and 
security  of  the  group  than  the  careful  planning  for  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  family  money.  While  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  problem  for  economists  to  solve,  each  American 
family  can  determine  at  least  to  some  extent  the  value  of  its 
dollars.  The  family’s  solution  will  depend  on  how  wisely  the 
income  is  spent  to  buy  the  things  the  family  needs  and  wants. 

Spending  family  money  is  an  undertaking  which  involves  all 
the  members  of  the  group.  Each  member  should  understand 
not  only  how  much  money  there  is  to  spend,  but  also  what  the 
combined  needs  and  desires  are.  If  each  person  in  the  group 
helps  to  make  the  plan  for  spending,  each  member  will  more 
readily  assume  his  responsibility  for  carrying  out  that  plan. 

Cut-and-dried  budget  plans  are  of  no  value  at  all,  except  as 
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they  furnish  suggestions  to  individuals  in  solving  their  own 
individual  problems.  Ready-made  budgets,  like  ready-made 
clothing,  must  be  altered  to  meet  individual  situations.  Only 
general  standards  for  each  item  of  the  budget  can  be  sug¬ 
gested.  Each  family  must  measure  its  needs  and  its  wants 
by  these  standards  and  determine  how  its  own  income  shall  be 
divided  so  as  to  give  the  most  satisfaction  to  the  whole  family 
group. 

The  difference  between  personal  financing  and  that  of  the 
household  does  not  lie  in  the  general  items  to  be  planned  for,  but 
in  the  percentage  distribution  between  these  items.  Although 
a  young  man  might  save  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  his  in¬ 
come  before  marriage,  this  item  may  drop  to  10  per  cent  or  less 
with  a  household  to  support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clothing 
percentage  may  double  when  clothing  must  be  bought  for  more 
than  one. 

Shelter.  Some  advisers  in  household  financing  suggest  that 
the  first  expenditures  to  be  planned  for  are  the  more  or  less 
“fixed”  ones.  Shelter  is  such  an  item.  Shelter  for  the  family 
should  provide  protection  from  the  elements,  healthful  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  that  privacy  which  the  individual  needs  that  he 
may  relax  from  his  contact  with  the  world,  and  develop  or 
express  himself  as  he  will.  Protection  from  the  weather  may 
be  the  only  provision  which  the  minimum  income  will  allow. 
As  incomes  increase,  families  will  seek  more  of  those  factors 
which  will  provide  for  health  and  comfort. 

Various  studies  of  housing  conditions  have  shown  that  as 
the  income  increases  the  proportion  spent  for  rent  will  decrease 
slightly.  Also  as  the  size  of  the  family  increases,  the  per¬ 
centage  allowance  for  housing  may  tend  to  decrease  because 
more  urgent  demands,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  may  force 
housing  economies. 

These  studies  have  shown  that  a  fair  average  shelter  allow¬ 
ance  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  income  with  the  larger 
percentage  for  smaller  incomes.  Where  this  percentage  ran 
over  20  per  cent,  other  needs  were  not  satisfactorily  met.  These 
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percentages  are  suggestions  for  the  family  which  rents,  and 
they  do  not  include  heat  and  light,  so  that  where  these  are  fur¬ 
nished,  as  in  some  apartments,  the  rent  percentage  may  go 
higher.  For  the  average  home  owner,  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  times  the  annual  income  should  be  invested  in 
the  dwelling.  A  larger  investment  in  the  house  with  its  taxes 
and  upkeep  will  prove  a  difficult  burden  on  the  family  income. 

Clothing.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  spending  money 
for  clothes.  The  first  reason  is  for  protection  and  the  second 
for  personal  satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  may  be  that  of 
personal  pleasure  in  being  well  dressed  or  of  attractiveness  to 
others,  or  just  that  of  being  different. 

The  protective  function  of  clothing  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  budget  of  the  low-income  family.  The  problem 
of  securing  sufficient  clothing  to  keep  the  family  warmly  and 
decently  clothed  leaves  little  choice  in  satisfying  personal  tastes. 

Clothes  are  generally  a  reliable  index  to  the  standard  of 
living.  As  the  income  increases,  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
to  spend  more  for  clothing.  This  allotment  may  vary  from 
i o  to  20  per  cent,  but  the  average  allowance  of  15  per  cent  is 
the  usual  guide.  When  income  falls,  clothing  economy  is  one 
of  the  first  practiced. 

When  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for 
clothes,  the  needs  of  each  member  of  the  family  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  Any  member  who  demands  more  than  his 
share  of  the  allowance  is  causing  some  other  member  to  go 
without.  Standards  are  difficult  to  set  because  ages,  sex,  and 
occupations  all  influence  this  item  of  the  budget.  B.  R.  An¬ 
drews  has  said : 

With  a  low  income,  the  man’s  clothing  costs  are  higher  than  the 
woman’s;  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  skilled  workman,  the 
woman’s  clothing  has  come  to  cost  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  the 
man’s,  and  it  seems  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  man’s  as  the  income 
further  increases.  One  might  suggest  as  a  maximum  limit,  that  a 
woman’s  clothing  should  never  cost  more  than  twice  what  her  hus¬ 
band’s  costs. 
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The  clothing  of  the  high  school  boy  or  girl,  or  the  young  man  or 
woman  at  home,  is  likely  to  be  extravagantly  planned.  Their  clothing 
will  cost  much  more,  relatively,  than  the  clothing  of  younger  children. 
It  seems  a  fair  standard  to  suggest  for  all  except  the  minimum  in¬ 
comes,  that  the  clothing  of  the  young  man  should  generally  not  cost 
more  than  that  of  his  father,  and,  similarly,  that  of  the  young  woman, 
not  more  than  that  of  her  mother.2 

The  clothing  budget  includes  more  than  the  original  cost  of 
materials  or  garments.  Intelligent  purchasing  will  be  the  first 
step  in  extending  the  service  of  the  clothing  dollar.  Keeping 
clothing  clean  and  in  repair  will  add  to  the  service  given.  Such 
cost  as  is  involved  in  cleaning,  repairing,  or  remaking  garments 
should  be  figured  as  part  of  the  clothing  budget  allowance. 

Food.  No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  for  food,  three  needs  of  the  family 
should  be  met :  food  for  health,  for  growth,  and  for  some  de¬ 
gree  of  enjoyment.  For  the  family  on  the  low  income,  no 
other  item  will  demand  such  a  large  expenditure  of  funds. 
Upon  the  intelligence  of  the  person  who  buys  and  cooks  the 
food  for  the  family  will  depend  the  return  which  that  family 
gets  for  its  money.  That  person  must  know  the  needs  of  the 
family  group  and  must  understand  how  food  money  can  be 
spent  best  to  supply  those  needs. 

Nutrition  and  social  workers  have  made  extensive  studies  of 
food  costs  for  families  of  various  levels  of  income.  These 
studies  show  that  the  smaller  the  income  is,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  it  which  must  be  spent  for  food. 

On  the  lowest  levels  of  income,  the  food  money  will  have  to 
be  spent  for  those  foods  which  are  cheapest  and  still  meet  the 
requirements  of  good  nutrition.  Cereals  and  other  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  used  extensively.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
be  used,  supplemented  by  the  cheapest  fresh  ones.  Only  the 
most  economical  cuts  of  meats  can  be  afforded  and  then  only 
sparingly.  Cheese  and  legumes  may  be  substituted  frequently 

2  From  B.  R.  Andrews,  Economics  of  the  Household.  By  permission  of  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  publishers. 
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for  meat.  Milk  should  be  provided  in  adequate  amounts  for 
children.  Estimated  costs  for  such  meals  have  been  placed  at 
from  20  to  25  cents  per  day  per  person. 

As  more  food  money  is  available,  wider  choices  in  selection 
are  possible.  More  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  used. 
Soups,  salads,  and  desserts  may  be  added.  Sugars  and  fats 
will  be  used  more  generously.  Better  grades  of  ordinary  foods 
will  be  purchased.  Food  costs  per  capita  per  day  will  rise  to  30 
or  40  cents  for  moderate  incomes,  and  on  the  more  liberal 
incomes,  as  high  as  $1.50  per  person  per  day. 

Distribution  of  food  dollars  at  various  levels  of  income,  and 
for  the  various  food  groups  should  follow  approximately  this 
plan : 3 

Restricted  Diet  for  Emergency  Use 

25  to  30  cents  for  milk  and  cheese  (one-fourth  or  more) 

25  to  20  cents  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (not  more  than  one-fourth) 

10  cents  for  lean  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  (about  one-tenth) 

20  cents  for  bread,  flour,  and  cereals  (one-fifth  or  more) 

20  cents  for  fats,  sugars,  and  accessories  (about  one-fifth) 

Adequate  Diet  at  Minimum  Cost 

30  to  35  cents  for  milk  and  cheese  (one-third  or  more) 

25  to  20  cents  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (not  more  than  one-fourth) 

15  cents  for  lean  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  (about  one-seventh) 

15  cents  for  bread,  flour,  and  cereals  (about  one-seventh) 

15  cents  for  fats,  sugars,  and  accessories  (about  one-seventh) 

Adequate  Diet  at  Moderate  Cost 

25  to  30  cents  for  milk  and  cheese  (one-fourth  or  more) 

30  to  25  cents  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (one- fourth  or  more) 

20  to  15  cents  for  lean  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  (not  more  than  one-fifth) 
10  cents  for  bread,  flour,  and  cereals  (about  one-tenth) 

15  to  20  cents  for  fats,  sugars,  and  accessories  (about  one-sixth) 


3  From  Circular  No.  296,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Used  by  permission. 
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Liberal  Diet 

30  cents  for  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  cream  (one-fourth  to  one-third) 
30  cents  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (not  more  than  one-third) 

25  to  30  cents  for  lean  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  (about  one- fourth) 

15  to  10  cents  for  bread,  flour,  cereals,  fats,  sugars,  and  accessories 

(about  one-eighth) 

As  with  clothing,  food  economy  involves  more  than  merely 
buying  the  food.  The  proper  storage,  preparation,  and  service 
of  foods  will  add  to  the  food  dollar  just  as  surely  as  does  care¬ 
ful  buying. 

Operating  expenses.  Household  operating  expenses  will 
include  all  those  expenditures  which  go  for  services  and  supplies 
necessary  to  keep  a  household  in  operation.  Under  services 
may  be  grouped  wages  paid  for  laundry,  cleaning,  or  other 
housework.  Costs  for  heating,  lighting,  operation  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  ice,  cleaning  supplies,  and  upkeep  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  household  equipment  are  other  legitimate  charges 
against  this  section  of  the  budget. 

Operating  expenses  are  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
house  and  the  number  in  the  family.  These  expenses  may  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  economy  in  the  use  of  electricity, 
fuel,  telephone,  and  other  services,  and  by  the  care  given  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  and  utensils. 

Housekeeping  expenses  will  take  about  15  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
nual  income  for  the  family  at  the  moderate  income  level.  The 
expenditures  for  services  will  cause  most  of  the  variation  from 
this  standard.  On  the  low-income  scale,  wages  for  household 
services  will  be  entirely  lacking.  As  the  income  increases,  more 
and  more  services  will  be  hired  with  a  subsequent  increase  in 
payment  for  such  assistance.  The  minimum  income  may  re¬ 
quire  as  low  as  10  per  cent  for  household  operation,  the  mod¬ 
erate  income  15  per  cent,  and  for  larger  incomes  as  much  as 
20  to  25  per  cent. 

Advancement.  Advancement  is  the  term  commonly  applied 
to  that  section  of  the  budget  which  provides  for  the  personal 
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development  of  every  member  of  the  family.  This  personal 
development  is  fourfold :  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual. 
Expenditures  under  this  heading  have  more  to  do  with  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  satisfactions  of  the  family  than  have  any  others. 
They  indicate  the  real  desires  and  character  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  If  these  artistic,  cultural,  or  benevolent  longings 
are  neglected,  life  drops  to  a  lower  plane,  and  a  hazard  to  fam¬ 
ily  happiness  has  been  set  up. 

Under  physical  development  of  the  individual  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  such  health  items  as  services  of  the  doctor,  the  dentist  or 
the  oculist,  hospitalization,  and  medical  supplies.  Sports  equip¬ 
ment  may  also  be  included. 

Mental  development  allowances  will  provide  for  all  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  expenditures  such  as  school  expenses,  books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  lectures,  concerts,  and  music  lessons. 
These  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  contribute  to  the  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  different  members  of  the  group.  Books  and  maga¬ 
zines  which  children  will  enjoy  reading,  as  well  as  those  for 
adults,  should  be  planned  for.  If  music  lessons  are  given  to 
the  child,  bridge  or  golf  lessons  are  fair  for  mother  or  father, 
if  they  so  desire. 

Social  and  recreation  allotments  may  include  theater,  movies, 
all  kinds  of  sports,  hobbies,  vacations,  and  trips.  An  important 
detail  is  that  every  member  of  the  family  shall  have  time  and 
funds  for  recreation.  With  the  increasing  amount  of  leisure, 
this  item  will  receive  more  and  more  attention.  The  family 
automobile  permits  the  group  to  have  trips,  picnics,  or  other 
outings  as  a  unit.  Helping  each  other  with  household  or  other 
tasks  will  permit  more  time  for  doing  things  together.  The 
family  with  such  a  limited  income  that  food,  clothing,  and  shel¬ 
ter  consume  all  of  its  money,  may  still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
advancement  items  by  use  of  such  community  services  as  li¬ 
braries,  parks,  museums,  and  free  concerts.  Entertaining 
friends  in  the  home,  membership  dues  for  clubs,  lodges,  and 
other  organizations,  and  participation  in  school  activities  are 
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all  opportunities  for  the  social  development  of  the  family 
members. 

Whether  the  family  has  any  definite  religious  affiliation  or 
not,  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  budget  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  with  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  Many  families  assign 
the  tithe,  or  one-tenth  of  the  income,  as  a  religious  or  philan¬ 
thropic  contribution.  Whether  this  definite  traditional  per¬ 
centage  is  allowed  or  not,  every  family  should  have  a  share  in 
the  maintenance  of  those  enterprises  which  are  operated  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  community.  Character-building  organiza¬ 
tions,  religious-educational  work,  care  of  the  sick  and  friend¬ 
less,  homes  for  the  orphan  and  the  aged,  as  well  as  those 
agencies  which  relieve  immediate  distress,  deserve  support  from 
the  family  budget.  Miss  Brandt  says :  “A  man  can  afford,  and 
ought,  to  contribute  to  philanthropic  purposes  such  a  part  of  his 
income  as  his  informed  intelligence,  guided  by  his  sincere  con¬ 
cern  for  the  common  welfare,  dictates.”  4  Especially  useful  is 
membership  in  character-building  organizations  such  as  young 
people’s  societies  in  churches,  the  “Y,”  and  others. 

Every  member  of  the  family  needs  some  money  which  he 
may  call  his  own  and  for  which  he  is  not  required  to  account. 
This  amount  may  be  very  small,  but  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  feeling  of  possession  will  be  unlimited.  The  child 
will  learn  to  handle  money  if  he  has  a  few  pennies  which  he 
may  spend  as  he  wants.  Older  boys  and  girls  like  to  have  their 
own  allowances  for  their  numerous  small  expenditures.  The 
adult  will  need  such  things  as  toilet  articles,  hair  cuts  and 
shaves,  stamps  and  stationery,  tobacco,  gum,  and  soda  fountain 
treats,  which  are  usually  not  itemized  in  a  budget. 

These  expenditures  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family  group  are  commanding  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  share  of  the  income;  yet  they  should  be  balanced  with 
spending  in  which  the  whole  group  shares.  The  proportion 
which  is  spent  for  these  items,  of  course,  will  increase  as  the 


4  Lillian  Brandt,  How  Much  Shall  I  Give ?  The  Frontier  Press. 
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income  does.  The  comfort  level  income  will  pay  for  pleasures 
which  must  be  omitted  when  the  income  is  small.  Low  incomes 
should  allow  about  io  per  cent  for  this  development  item,  with 
an  increase  to  25  per  cent  of  the  more  liberal  incomes. 

Savings.  Savings  has  been  traditionally  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  family  when  some  emergency  such  as  sickness 
or  unemployment  should  arise.  While  these  are  important  sit¬ 
uations  to  be  planned  for,  education,  business  opportunities, 
and  buying  a  home  are  equally  worthy  of  savings  accounts.  It 
was  a  wise  man  who  said  we  should  save  for  sunny  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  well  as  for  the  “rainy  day.” 

Even  with  a  very  small  income  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  save  something.  Comfort  level  incomes  usually  should  allow 
for  a  10  per  cent  savings.  Liberal  incomes  should  increase  this 
percentage  several  times. 

Savings  does  not  mean  merely  money  put  away  in  savings 
accounts.  Money  invested  in  property  of  some  sort  from 
which  an  income  is  received,  and  life  insurance  are  common 
forms  of  savings  in  the  household  budget. 

Life  insurance  has  been  termed  the  American  method  of 
thrift.  Several  types  of  policies  are  available.  Straight  life 
insurance  will  provide  a  lump  sum  payable  at  the  death  of  the 
insured,  in  return  for  premiums  paid  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  life  of  the  policy  holder.  This  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  gives  protection  to  a  man’s  family  after  his  death.  Usu¬ 
ally  small  premiums  are  required  for  such  insurance. 

In  “limited  payment  policies”  of  life  insurance  larger  pre¬ 
miums  for  fewer  years  relieve  the  burden  of  heavy  payments 
when  earning  power  has  been  lost  or  lessened. 

Endowment  policies  are  similar  to  limited  payment  policies 
except  that  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  they  are  payable  to  the 
insured  as  an  “endowment.” 

“Term  policies”  provide  temporary  insurance  for  five  or  ten 
years  at  low  cost ;  they  do  not  provide  for  savings  and  have  no 
borrowing  value  as  have  the  other  three  types  of  policies 
mentioned. 
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Annuity  insurance  provides  for  an  annual  payment  to  the 
insured  in  return  for  premiums  paid  through  a  period  of  years. 
These  return  payments  may  be  for  a  stated  period  of  years  or 
they  may  be  for  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  insured  person. 

Disability  clauses  in  many  policies  relieve  the  policy  holder 
of  making  premium  payments  if  totally  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled.  A  slightly  higher  premium  is  required  for  such  pro¬ 
tection. 

Health  and  accident  policies  give  protection  during  periods 


FIG.  1 1 5. - MAP  OF  FAMILY  PROTECTION. 


of  sickness  or  disability  caused  by  accidents.  Such  insurance 
may  pay  doctor,  nurse,  and  hospitalization  charges,  besides 
compensation  for  loss  of  income. 

Investments  as  a  means  of  savings  mean  the  buying  of  some 
form  of  property  from  which  an  income  will  be  secured.  This 
property  may  be  real,  such  as  a  house,  real  estate,  or  a  business, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  mortgages  or  bonds  of  government 
or  private  enterprise. 

The  first  investment  the  average  householder  wants  to  make 
is  in  his  own  home.  Skillful  management  is  required  to  make 
this  investment  pay  money  savings  over  the  cost  of  renting  sim¬ 
ilar  property.  But  a  house  owned  clear  of  mortgage  is  a  se¬ 
curity  for  a  family.  Investments  in  bonds  which  pay  a  definite 
interest  and  which  are  of  the  so-called  “gilt-edge”  type  are  re¬ 
liable  ways  of  saving. 
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Shares  of  stock  are  possible  investments,  but  usually  the  pos¬ 
sible  higher  rate  of  return  in  dividends  will  also  involve  a 
greater  risk  that  no  income  may  be  paid  and  that  the  value  of 
the  stock  itself  may  depreciate  or  even  disappear.  This  type 
of  speculation  should  be  avoided  by  all  but  those  who  can  afford 
to  lose. 

Needless  to  say,  with  different  families  living  on  smaller  or 
larger  incomes,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  different  phases  of 
the  budget,  but  the  well-rounded  life  will  provide  for  some  ex¬ 
penditure  in  all  the  major  divisions.  To  summarize  these  fac¬ 
tors  for  establishing  a  basis  upon  which  to  formulate  budgets 
for  various  income  levels,  the  following  table  may  be  used : 


Suggestive  Percentage  Budget  for  Different  Levels  of  Income 


Level  of  Income 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Operating 

Expenses 

Advance¬ 

ment 

Savings 

$1,000  or  less 
(very  low) 

45%-5°% 

i5%--20% 

i5%-2o% 

5%-io% 

3%-5% 

1% 

$i,ooo-$i  ,200 
(low) 

40-45 

18-20 

20 

10 

5-io 

3 

$I,200-$2,000 

(medium) 

35-40 

20 

20 

10 

10-15 

5 

$2,000-$5,000 

(comfort) 

30-35 

18-20 

20 

i5 

15-20 

10 

$5,000-$20,000 

(well-to-do) 

20-25 

15-20 

15-20 

15-20 

20-25 

10-30 

The  methods  by  which  household  accounts  are  handled  may 
be  as  varied  as  the  household  budgets  they  administer.  Each 
person  will,  with  a  little  experience,  find  the  particular  method 
or  plan  which  will  work  best  for  him. 

A  simple  method  is  that  of  having  a  separate  envelope  to  con¬ 
tain  the  funds  for  each  general  item  of  the  budget.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  system  is  that  funds  are  too  easily  borrowed 
from  one  envelope  to  pay  for  expenditures  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  envelope.  Unless  a  very  careful  account  is  kept,  the  en¬ 
velope  method  is  not  accurate. 


-3 

os 

Cl 

J  CO 

to 

Date 

Budget 

Allowed 

1  1 

|  |  Milk  | 

o 

o 

a 

1  1 

|  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

1  1 

|  |  Meat,  Fish,  Eggs 

1  1 

|  Cereals,  Breads 

1  1 

|  |  All  Others  | 

1  1 

1  1  1 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Rent  or  Taxes 

Shelter 

]  Fire  Insurance 

|  j  |  |  |  |  Interest  on  Mortgage 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Repairs  and  Improvements  | 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Father  | 

Clothing 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Mother  | 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Robert  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Margaret  | 

|  j  |  Sewing  Supplies 

|  |  |  |  Cleaning  and  Pressing  i 

1  1  1  1  1.  I  1  1  1 

ill  Fuel  | 

Operating  Expenses 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Lights  | 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  Water  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Telephone  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  H.  H.  Cleaning  Supplies  j 

1  i  1  III  1  1  Laundry  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Furnishings  | 

1  1  ■  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

;  :  :  |  Personal  Allowances  | 

Advancement 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Auto— gas,  oil,  etc. 

1  1  1  I  I  1  1  1  Carfare  j 

i  |  Doctor,  Dentist,  Oculist 

i  1  1  1  1  1  |  1  Club  Dues  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Recreation  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Vacation,  Travel 

1  1  I  I  1  |  I  |  Entertaining  | 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  School  Supplies  j 

1  II  1  II  f  mi  Church  | 

1  1  1  1  1  J  1  1  Gifts  I 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Charity  j 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Bank  Account  | 

1 

|  |  |  J  |  |  |  |  Christmas  Savings  | 

Savings 

I  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  Insurance 

|  |  |  |  |  |  |  [  Investments  | 

o 
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Index  cards  or  a  loose-leaf  book,  with  a  card  or  a  page  as¬ 
signed  to  each  kind  of  spending,  provides  another  rather  simple 
way  of  keeping  track  of  expenses  over  a  given  period  of  time. 

The  most  common  form  of  expense  book  is  one  with  parallel 
columns,  each  assigned  to  a  different  item  of  expense.  The 
following  outline  suggests  this  more  detailed  way  of  handling 
accounts.  As  one  prepares  a  budget  or  plan  of  spending,  one 
can  write  at  the  head  of  each  column  the  amount  allowed  for 
that  item  for  the  next  week  or  month ;  then  as  items  are  entered 
in  various  columns  day  by  day,  one  can  total  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  outgoes  at  the  end  of  each  week,  to  see  that  one  is  keeping 
within  the  budget  allowance  set  for  particular  items,  written  in 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

Accounts  themselves  are  of  little  value  except  as  one  checks 
totals  being  spent  against  the  allowance  made,  so  as  to  keep 
within  it. 

Also,  what  has  been  spent  in  the  past  serves  as  the  best  guide 
in  making  a  new  plan  for  future  spending.  Expenditures  will 
not  be  the  same  each  month  in  the  year,  nor  the  same  month  by 
month  in  different  years.  An  account  should  help  to  locate  the 
little  leaks  and  to  show  where  money  could  have  been  more 
wisely  spent. 

Accounts  should  not  be  made  so  detailed  and  so  intricate  that 
they  will  be  a  burden  to  keep ;  it  is  better  to  start  with  the  five 
or  six  main  groups  only,  and  subdivide  as  shown  in  the  table 
wherever  experience  shows  it  to  be  useful.  If  the  budget  is  to 
mean  anything  as  a  help  in  spending  the  household  money  most 
wisely,  the  household  members  must  find  pleasure  in  making 
it  work.  The  talking  over  of  larger  items  of  proposed  spend¬ 
ing  and  deciding  which  items  can  be  met  this  month,  and  whose 
turn  it  may  be  to  wait  a  month  for  some  desired  object,  will  be 
found  a  practical  way,  along  with  simple  accounts,  to  make  our 
money  multiply  its  satisfactions  to  us.  Looking  ahead  to  the 
large  expenditures,  such  as  taxes,  insurance,  or  a  new  roof,  and 
building  up  a  fund  a  little  at  a  time,  seems  easier  than  having 
to  meet  the  expense  all  at  one  time. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  would  you  consider  as  minimum  essentials  in  a  house  you 
would  wish  to  rent? 

2.  What  rent  would  you  have  to  pay  for  such  a  house  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  Find  the  local  range  of  rentals  for  different  types  of 
accommodation. 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  cost  of  a  four-room  house?  What  more 
expensive  types  of  local  housing  are  there? 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  the  food  costs  of  your  own  family  for  two  weeks. 
Figure  the  cost  per  person  per  day.  On  which  level  of  food  ex¬ 
penditure  does  this  place  your  family?  Compare  this  level  with 
your  income  level. 

5.  What  recreational  facilities  are  provided  by  your  community  for 
those  families  which  have  little  or  no  money  to  spend? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Community  Chest  over  separate 
agencies  soliciting  funds? 

7.  Distinguish  between  speculation  and  investments. 

8.  Compare  the  interest  which  may  be  obtained  in  your  community 
from  savings  accounts,  postal  savings,  real  estate  mortgages,  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  and  other  types  of  safe  investments. 

9.  Secure  and  examine  policies  for  various  types  of  life  insurance. 

10.  What  are  different  types  of  annuities?  A  joint  annuity? 

11.  What  is  term  insurance? 


METHODS  OF  HANDLING  HOUSEHOLD  MONEY 

The  spirit  of  cooperation,  fair-play,  and  harmony  within  the 
family  group  is  dependent  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  system  of 
handling  the  money. 

A  family  spirit  which  prompts  an  attitude  of  “ours,”  rather 
than  “mine,”  toward  the  income  and  other  possessions  of  the 
group  is  the  first  requisite.  When  we  recognize  the  value  of 
the  services,  interest,  and  affection  which  every  member  of  the 
family  contributes,  we  realize  that  money  is  only  one  part  of  the 
capital  upon  which  the  home  is  founded.  The  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  money  which  is  chosen  should  be  a  method  which  does 
not  jeopardize  the  other  more  human  values  involved. 
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Some  families  handle  their  money  by  a  “doling”  system,  in 
which  the  man  of  the  family  retains  all  the  money,  giving  it  out 
to  wife  and  children  as  they  ask  for  it.  This  may  induce  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  importance  and,  perhaps,  liberality  in  the  man  as  he  dis¬ 
penses  cash  in  response  to  his  family’s  appeals.  Quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  emotion,  however,  is  developed  in  the  wife  who  must  ac¬ 
count  for  “the  fifty  cents  I  gave  you  yesterday,”  and  who 
never  has  a  bit  of  money  which  she  may  spend  according  to 
her  own  choice. 

When  this  system  is  reversed  and  the  pay  envelope  is  turned 
over  to  the  wife,  who  gives  back  enough  for  lunch  and  carfare, 
the  results  are  just  as  undesirable.  A  feeling  of  not  being 
trusted  and  of  not  being  dealt  with  fairly  is  fostered. 

The  allowance  system,  which  allows  every  member  of  the 
family  a  definite  sum  to  cover  his  needs  for  a  certain  period,  is 
better  than  the  doling  system.  It  gives  the  individual  freedom 
of  choice  and  a  chance  to  budget,  and  is  an  ideal  way  to  teach 
a  child  the  value  of  money.  The  household  allowance  is  a  form 
of  budgeting  for  the  housewife  but  is  not  desirable  if  it  fosters 
a  feeling  of  not  being  permitted  a  voice  in  the  spending  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  money. 

The  joint-checking  account  is  an  ideal  method  to  give  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  equality  in  the  use  of  their  money.  When  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit  exists  and  the  main  household  items  are  bud¬ 
geted,  there  can  be  perfect  freedom  in  drawing  checks  upon  the 
jointly-owned  account. 

A  checking  account  has  many  advantages  over  cash  for  the 
payment  of  bills.  It  is  a  business-like  method,  the  canceled 
checks  are  legal  receipts,  and  the  stubs  and  monthly  statements 
are  valuable  for  the  household  accounts.  Cash  is  bulky  to 
carry,  except  for  incidental  expenses,  is  easily  lost  or  stolen, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  spent  thoughtlessly  without  any  record 
being  kept.  The  sum  charged,  if  any,  for  banking  services  is 
small  compared  with  the  benefits. 

Many  men  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  “pay 
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cash  for  everything  and  owe  no  man  a  dollar.”  As  this  ex¬ 
presses  their  honesty  and  integrity  it  is  a  virtue  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud.  Such  men,  however,  often  do  not  recognize 
the  value  of  personal  credit.  National  and  international  trade 
and  all  businesses,  great  or  small,  depend  upon  the  use  of  credit. 
Village  trade  and  world  commerce  could  not  have  attained  their 
magnitude  if  man  had  been  confined  to  actual  barter  of  com¬ 
modity  for  commodity  or  the  exchange  of  coin  at  the  moment 
of  every  business  transaction.  If  credit  is  a  valuable  possession 
of  the  business  firm,  it  is  also  a  valuable  asset  for  the  house¬ 
holder  to  possess  and  cultivate. 

To  pay  cash  may  be  desirable  when  a  man  has  the  coin  with 
which  to  pay,  but  there  are  times  when  the  need  exists  and  the 
coin  with  which  to  satisfy  that  need  is  lacking.  Home  owner¬ 
ship,  the  possession  of  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  securing 
an  education  frequently  depend  upon  borrowing  and  the  use  of 
credit.  To  develop  credit  a  man  must  use  it  and  show  by  prac¬ 
tice  that  he  will  pay  his  debts  when  he  has  been  trusted. 

The  use  of  charge  accounts  for  household  necessities  such  as 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  public  services,  is  a  method  of  payment 
available  to  a  trustworthy  citizen  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
pay  when  bills  are  due.  It  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  proper  use 
of  charge  accounts  which  has  created  the  sentiment  some  people 
entertain  against  this  method  of  doing  business.  If  a  person 
uses  so  little  judgment  in  spending  money  that  he  is  tempted  to 
buy  whatever  strikes  his  fancy  and  is  an  easy  prey  of  the  per¬ 
suasive  salesman,  he  will  probably  spend  his  cash  just  as  fool¬ 
ishly  as  he  incurs  charges  against  his  credit  account. 

Installment  buying  has  become  a  wide-spread  method  which 
has  many  defenders  as  well  as  many  critics.  The  former  claim 
that  the  standard  of  living  has  been  raised,  in  that  persons  with 
low  incomes  have  been  able  to  acquire  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  they  could  not  pay  for  outright.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that 
industry  has  been  benefited  by  increasing  consumption,  en¬ 
abling  plants  to  operate  more  continuously.  The  defenders 
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further  point  out  that  budgeting  and  thrift  are  fostered  when 
installment  payments  must  be  met. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  we  must  recognize  that  in¬ 
terest  charges,  usually  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  20  per  cent 
for  the  money  loaned  upon  the  purchase,  increase  the  total  cost 
of  the  article  being  purchased  and  take  money  which  could 
otherwise  be  saved  or  used  for  more  commodities.  The  “easy 
payments”  on  several  separate  transactions,  when  combined, 
become  a  real  burden  and  a  mortgage  upon  future  earnings. 
Thrift  beforehand  in  saving  toward  the  price  of  an  article  so 
that  it  may  be  paid  for  when  purchased  is  more  satisfactory 
and  certainly  cheaper  than  the  use  of  installments  and  an  un¬ 
balanced  budget  afterward.  To  use  a  savings  bank  account, 
where  one’s  money  grows  by  interest,  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
desired  refrigerator  or  car  is  certainly  a  more  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence  than  paying  20  per  cent  for  borrowed  money  to  buy,  un¬ 
less  the  immediate  need  is  so  urgent  as  to  justify  installment 
buying. 

No  matter  what  system  of  buying  is  employed,  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  values  and  the  character 
of  the  purchaser.  “Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,”  we  have  been 
told,  but  we  have  learned  also  that  it  is  the  source  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  comfort  and  many  of  our  satisfactions  in  life.  Family 
security,  harmony,  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  de¬ 
pend  upon  wisdom  in  handling  and  spending  the  income. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  the  money  value  of  your  services  to  your  family? 

2.  If  the  mother  in  a  home  where  there  are  two  small  children  were 
forced,  because  of  illness,  to  leave  the  family  for  six  months,  what 
would  it  cost  to  replace  her  services  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the  “doling”  system  be  justifi¬ 
able? 

4.  List  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family  money  income.  Of  a  sat¬ 
isfying  real  income.  What  besides  one’s  money  enters  into  real 
income  ? 

5.  Why  is  changing  from  one  job  to  another  apt  to  be  wasteful? 
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6.  Marjory  and  Jack  are  just  married  and  Marjory  is  continuing  her 
office  work.  How  should  the  two  incomes  be  handled?  Would 
you  keep  both  separate,  each  paying  a  share  of  the  household  ex¬ 
penses,  or  would  you  combine  the  two  incomes  into  one  ? 

7.  If  Marjory  stops  working,  will  their  plane  of  living  be  lower  than 
if  she  continues  her  work? 

8.  How  much  money  must  one  have  to  open  a  checking  account? 
What  are  the  bank  charges,  if  any,  for  handling  a  checking 
account  ? 

9.  Secure  a  blank  or  make  a  copy  of  a  deposit  slip,  a  check,  a  slip  for 
withdrawing  money  from  the  savings  account.  Fill  in  as  for 
actual  use. 

10.  How  does  one  endorse  a  check? 

11.  As  a  newcomer  in  a  town,  how  would  you  establish  store  credit  for 
yourself? 

12.  Compare  the  advisability  of  installment  buying  of  the  following 
articles:  automobile;  house;  jewelry;  washing  machine;  clothing; 
radio. 

13.  Criticize  the  following  statement:  “Man  produces  the  income  and 
woman  consumes  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  income.”  What  is  the 
difference  between  spending  and  consuming? 

14.  Find  out  how  a  credit  union  or  cooperative  bank  for  deposit  and 
loan  is  organized  in  your  state.  (Write  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks,  or  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.) 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 

Suppose  that  you  were  asked  by  a  person  unfamiliar  with 
our  language  the  meaning  of  the  word  “house.”  Most  of  us 
would  attempt  to  describe  some  house,  probably  a  house  in 
which  we  had  lived.  It  might  be  any  structure  from  a  rude  log 
cabin,  such  as  Lincoln  lived  in  as  a  boy,  to  the  palatial  residence 
he  occupied  as  the  President.  To  all  of  us  the  picture  is  one 
of  material  things,  things  which  can  be  easily  described  and 
explained. 

How  does  the  picture  change  if  we  try  to  define  the  word 
“home”?  Immediately  we  definitely  relate  people — a  family — 
to  the  structure,  and  the  picture  is  less  easy  to  describe.  We 
feel  a  sense  of  something  intangible,  something  that  we  cannot 
explain,  but  which  is  very  intimately  related  to  the  holding  of 
this  group  of  persons  together.  In  looking  at  the  people,  we 
forget  the  structure  and  see,  not  the  shelter,  but  the  affection  of 
the  group. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  climax  of  our  study  of  problems  of 
daily  living.  Our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter,  our  money,  all 
the  things  of  life,  have  had  our  consideration.  The  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  the  joys  of  living,  however,  depend  little  upon  the 
things  as  compared  with  the  people,  and  the  ideas,  with  which 
we  come  in  contact.  The  home  and  the  family  exert  influences 
upon  the  individual  members  far  beyond  the  food  and  shelter 
which  are  furnished. 

What  have  you  received  directly  from  your  home?  From 
your  parents  you  have  inherited  your  physical  make-up,  your 
intelligence,  and  your  capacity  for  training.  Your  health  is 
partly  a  product  of  your  inheritance  and  partly  a  result  of  your 
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home  environment,  which  has  supplied  living  conditions,  food, 
and  care,  and  given  you  your  habits  of  personal  hygiene. 

Your  character  attitudes  have  been  developed  in  large  part 
by  the  example  and  teaching  of  your  parents.  Your  standard 


Marion  Staples  Haller 
Courtesy  of  ‘‘Parents’  Magazine” 


FIG.  116. — “home  is  where  the  heart  is.” 

of  living,  your  outlook  upon  the  world,  your  opinions  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  the  kind  of  recreation  which  you  enjoy,  your  selec¬ 
tion  of  friends,  even  your  religious  faith,  have  all  been  greatly 
influenced  if  not  actually  determined  by  your  home.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  these  influences  which  it  exerts  that  the  home  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  foundation  of  the  nation. 

Since  a  boy  owes  so  much  of  his  life  and  character  to  his 
home  and  family,  he  must  recognize  his  place  as  a  part  of  that 
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family,  with  equally  great  responsibility  for  his  influence  upon 
the  rest  of  its  members. 

A  boy  contributes  to  the  success  of  his  home,  and  the  satis¬ 
factions  which  his  family  enjoy,  in  many  ways,  among  which 
are : 

1.  The  affection  which  he  expresses  in  thoughtful  acts 
toward  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Little  cour¬ 
tesies,  the  offer  of  help 
in  doing  some  task,  and 
an  interest  in  their  af¬ 
fairs  show  the  rest  of 
the  family  the  depth  of 
one’s  affections. 

2.  The  cooperation  which 
he  gives  to  all  family 
projects.  The  best-laid 
plans  may  be  upset  by 
the  unwillingness  of 
one  member  to  partici¬ 
pate — the  pleasure  of 
all  being  lessened  by  his 
grudgingly  given  con¬ 
sent. 

3.  The  responsibility  which 
he  assumes  for  certain 
tasks  about  the  house.  A  cheerful  willingness  to  do  the 
chores  which  are  his  share  of  the  home-making.  Dependa¬ 
bility,  which  makes  “nagging”  unnecessary,  is  an  excellent 
trait  in  one  who  wishes  to  contribute  to  family  success. 

4.  The  joys  and  breadth  of  vision  which  he  brings  back 
from  his  contacts  outside  the  home.  The  boy,  because  of 
his  classes  in  school,  has  opportunities,  which  his  parents 
frequently  lack,  to  learn  about  world  affairs  and  new 
scientific  facts.  Lie  also  participates  in  various  athletic 
and  social  events  from  which  he  gains  new  ideas.  All  of 
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these  interests  and  joys  may  be  recounted  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  whole  family. 

5.  The  occasions  which  he  furnishes  for  family  pride  in  his 
actions.  A  boy’s  prowess  on  the  athletic  field,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  debates  and  similar  contests,  his  good  scholar¬ 
ship,  his  character,  his  courtesy,  his  every  good  deed  are 
all  direct  causes  for  pride  and  happiness  in  his  family. 
Everyone  has  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  honor 
of  his  family  name,  an  honor  which  has  been  established 
by  past  generations.  Sometimes  a  thoughtless  group  of 
boys,  on  a  lark,  steal  a  car  or  indulge  in  some  prank  which 
brings  sorrow  to  their  families  and  dishonor  to  their 
names. 

6.  The  financial  help  which  he  is  able  to  contribute.  Thrift 
in  spending  his  allowance  and  care  in  incurring  expense 
for  his  parents  are  as  definite  contributions  to  the  family’s 
financial  affairs  as  are  cash  gifts.  When  a  boy  is  earning 
money  it  is  but  just  that  he  help  with  household  expenses. 

To  be  a  worthy  member  of  a  successful  home  is  a  task  which 
requires  thought  and  a  spirit  of  responsibility.  A  boy  must 
plan  definitely  to  increase  home  satisfactions  and  not  leave  his 
share  to  chance  participation. 

When  you  think  of  establishing  a  new  home  and  becoming 
not  only  a  home-member,  but  also  a  home-maker,  then  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  task  increase,  and  the  need  of  education  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  family  becomes  apparent.  Marriage  and  parent¬ 
hood  are  not  special  and  peculiar  affairs.  They  are  definite  parts 
of  our  everyday  lives.  Every  person  has  at  some  time  been  a 
part  of  a  family,  and  every  normal  boy  and  girl  dreams  of  that 
family  which  he  hopes  to  call  his  own. 

'‘The  establishment  of  successful  families  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  of  utmost  importance  for  wholesome  life  for 
the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  individual.”  1  For  every  other 


1  Helen  Ford,  The  Successful  Family.  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
Bui.  6,  1932.  Used  by  permission. 
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phase  of  life  the  boy  and  girl  are  given  more  or  less  adequate 
education.  This  important  phase  of  wholesome  living,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  most  woefully  neglected.  Frederick  Harris,  in 
The  Possibilities  of  Marriage ,  says:  “In  America  we  act  per¬ 
sistently  as  if  it  were  proper  to  expect  that,  when  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  thrown  together  under  the  formal  auspices  of  the 
church,  or  state,  a  happy  union  should  appear  as  a  full-blown 
rose  follows  the  bud.  This  naive  expectation  is  usually  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  vague  talk  about  Nature  showing  the  way. 
But  Nature,  poor  step-dame!  What  does  she  know  about  a 
civilized  young  man  and  a  civilized  young  woman  ?  At  a  time 
when  few  would  trust  him  (the  young  man)  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  job,  when  he  knows  little  aside  from  a  great  deal  that 
isn’t  so,  and  when  he  couldn’t  pick  with  certainty  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment,  a  good  race  horse,  or  an  aesthetic  necktie,  he  looks 
confidently  around  for  a  wife,  marries  her  if  he  can,  and  goes 
gayly  on  his  way  with  her  to  destiny.  ...  So  marriage  begins 
normally  in  glorious  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  is  a  state 
singularly  conducive  to  human  happiness  until  it  wears  thin  on 
the  grindstone  of  realities.”  2 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Through  the  performance  of  what  tasks  are  you  contributing  to  the 
success  of  your  home?  What  additional  responsibilities  might  you 
assume  ? 

2.  Does  a  very  small  child  make  any  contributions  to  the  life  of  his 
family? 

3.  How  can  a  boy  away  at  school  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  life? 

4.  What  are  modern  institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  doing  to  try  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  family  life  for  their  residents? 

5.  What  tasks  constitute  the  father’s  job  in  the  home?  The  mother’s 
job? 

6.  What  provision  is  made  for  adult  education  in  your  state? 

7.  Is  there  any  provision  for  adult  education  for  home  life? 


2  Fred  Harris,  “The  Possibilities  of  Marriage,”  The  World  Tomorrow.  New  York, 
June,  1927.  Used  by  permission. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  FAMILY 

The  family  is  our  oldest  institution,  although  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  a  very  different  family  from  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  In  some  tribes  one  man  had  several  wives,  a  form  of 
marriage  known  as  polygamy.  In  other  places  one  woman  had 
several  husbands.  This,  called  polyandry,  was  a  much  rarer 
form  of  marriage.  Throughout  the  ages,  however,  monogamy 
— the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman — has  prevailed  in 
the  more  progressive  civilizations.  Sometimes  the  oldest  man 
was  head  of  all  his  descendants,  while  in  a  few  tribes  the  oldest 
woman  held  this  authoritative  position. 

Among  primitive  peoples  history  shows  that  affection  played 
a  very  minor  part  in  marriage.  People  married  for  considera¬ 
tions  other  than  love.  Chief  among  these  were  physical 
strength  of  both  man  and  woman.  In  selecting  wives,  beauty, 
ability  to  have  children  and  many  of  them,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  that  were  required  of  her  were  important  considerations. 
Many  times  a  man  did  not  even  see  the  woman  before  mar¬ 
riage.  Naturally,  the  functions  of  this  primitive  family  would 
be  largely  biological  and  economic  in  so  far  as  it  produced  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  group. 

As  civilization  advanced,  the  ideals  upon  which  family  life 
was  established  were  raised  to  a  much  higher  level.  Marriage 
on  a  basis  of  affection  between  husband  and  wife  became  the 
predominant  consideration,  with  the  primitive  requirements 
dropping  to  secondary  importance.  Today  “making  family  life 
a  joyous,  rich  experience  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  means  of  helping 
its  members  to  meet  most  adequately,  and  with  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  themselves,  the  problems  of  life  is  a  task  both  dif¬ 
ficult  and  appealing  in  its  rewards.”  3 

As  the  bases  of  family  life  have  changed,  so  have  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  family  has  existed  through  the  ages  been 
altered  to  meet  the  new  conditions  as  they  develop. 

3  Helen  Ford,  The  Successful  Family.  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
Bui.  6,  1932.  Used  by  permission. 
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The  family  is  still  the  only  sanctioned  way  in  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Among  primitive  peoples 
a  man’s  wealth  and  his  place  in  the  community  were  partially 
determined  by  the  number  of  children  he  had.  A  large  family 
meant  more  helpers  to  produce  or  bring  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  for  the  group.  This  was  probably  equally  true  of 
the  large  families  of  our  pioneer  grandparents.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  of  the  birth  rate,  for 
which  several  explanations  are  given.  The  increased  costs  of 
having  and  educating  children,  an  unwillingness  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood,  and  the  belief  that  efforts  should 
be  toward  producing  better,  rather  than  many  children,  are 
some  of  the  most  common  reasons  advanced. 

Not  only  in  primitive  families  but  even  up  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  home  produced  nearly  all  it  needed,  and  consumed 
all  it  produced.  Cloth,  thread,  leather,  furniture — all  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  home  consumption.  Each  home  had  its  tract  of 
ground  where  food  was  raised.  With  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  consequent  use  of  steam  power  in  indus¬ 
try,  much  of  the  production  was  taken  out  of  the  home.  Many 
necessities  could  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be 
produced  at  home.  Canning,  baking,  laundering,  and  cloth  and 
garment  making  are  just  a  few  of  these  activities  which  have 
practically  disappeared  as  home  industries.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry,  more  workers  are  being  taken  from  the  home 
to  the  factory,  so  that  the  family  now  is  largely  a  consuming 
rather  than  a  producing  agency.  Whereas  the  earlier  family  had 
to  learn  to  produce  the  things  it  needed,  the  modern  family  has 
to  learn  how  to  consume  economically,  healthfully,  and  happily. 

The  early  family  lived  together  that  its  members  might  be 
safely  guarded.  Today  the  safeguarding  a  person  receives 
from  his  family  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the  whole  picture  of 
protection.  Practically  all  forms  of  protection  now  are  carried 
on  by  outside  agencies.  The  function  of  our  city  police  depart¬ 
ments  is  to  protect  our  houses  from  intrusion  and  our  persons 
from  harm.  Our  fire  departments  protect  our  property  and 
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our  lives.  The  health  department  looks  after  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  guards  against  epidemics  of  disease,  and  cares  for  the 
general  health  of  the  community.  Such  laws  as  the  Child 
Labor  Law  protect  children  from  exploitation  in  industry,  and 
the  Mother’s  Compensation  Act  gives  incomes  to  mothers 
which  allows  them  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  making  it  unnecessary  to  go  outside  the  home  to  earn  a 
living  for  them.  You,  doubtless,  know  of  other  important  pro¬ 
tective  agencies  operating  in  your  community. 

In  certain  countries  or  communities  the  early  family  at  one 
time  voted  as  a  unit.  This  function  disappeared  at  an  early 
date  and  is  of  interest  only  as  it  indicates  another  change  in  the 
family. 

In  the  early  home  religion  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  family.  Each  day  had  its  worship  period.  The  fam¬ 
ily  attended  church  together  and  much  of  the  religious  training 
of  the  children  was  given  in  the  home.  This  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  home  of  today  and  has  been  taken  over  to 
some  extent  by  churches  and  religious  schools. 

In  olden  times  all  the  learnings  of  childhood  were  a  part  of 
the  family  responsibilities.  The  girl  worked  with  her  mother 
doing  the  many  household  tasks.  The  boy  was  his  father’s  al¬ 
most  constant  companion.  When  old  enough  the  boy  perhaps 
was  apprenticed  to  someone  else  to  learn  a  trade.  Formal  edu¬ 
cation,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  given  at  first  only  to  young 
men.  With  the  opening  of  public  schools  and  the  education  of 
both  boys  and  girls,  the  educational  function  of  the  home  began 
to  disappear.  The  state  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  its  citizens,  and  children  are  compelled  to  at¬ 
tend  school.  Usually  the  education  of  the  child  above  six  is  left 
to  the  agencies  outside  the  home,  and  this  age  is  being  pushed 
further  and  further  downward  with  the  kindergartens  and 
nursery  schools  of  today.  The  school  teacher  has  been  called 
“a  third  parent,”  or  even  a  “substitute  parent,”  and  the  ed  a  - 
tional  function,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  given  over  by  the 
home  to  the  school. 
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Those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  personality — those  atti¬ 
tudes  which  are  acquired  from  the  family — are  the  only  rem¬ 
nants  remaining  of  the  whole  education  which  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  parents  in  the  home.  The  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  personality  development,  the  acquisition  of  right 
attitudes  from  the  family  group,  is  the  impetus  behind  the  more 
recent  parent  education  movements.  Fathers  and  mothers  need 
not  only  to  be  told  of  this  responsibility,  but  must  also,  fre¬ 
quently,  be  shown  how  to  assume  it. 

Many  stories  of  Colonial  days  tell  us  of  the  gathering  of 
families  around  the  home  fireside  and  of  the  amusements  in 
which  the  whole  family  participated.  The  pioneer  family  had 
to  depend  upon  its  own  members  for  recreation  because  of  the 
great  distances  between  homes.  Contrast  with  this  the  average 
modern  family,  each  member  seeking  his  own  diversions  and 
preferring  entertainment  outside  the  home  rather  than  with  the 
family  group.  Recreation  has  become  largely  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Compared  with  the  Colonial  or  pioneer  family,  the 
modern  family  has  a  very  different  function  in  regard  to  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  problems  today  are  to  select  from  the  wide  variety 
of  entertainment  offered,  and  to  select  for  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  leisure. 

Another  bond  holds  the  family  together — that  function 
which  gives  a  sense  of  security  to  the  members  of  the  group. 
This  bond  gives  the  individual  a  feeling  of  “belongingness”  and 
is  apparent  in  the  pride  in  the  family  name,  and  in  the  desire 
to  protect  the  name  and  honor  of  the  family  to  which  one  be¬ 
longs.  Closely  related  to  this  sense  of  security,  and  perhaps 
growing  out  of  it,  is  the  bond  of  affection  which  the  members 
of  the  family  have  for  each  other.  Each  individual  seems  to 
have  an  inherent  desire  to  be  loved  by  others  and  to  love  in  re¬ 
turn.  Bachelor  quarters  set  up  by  several  men  are  attempts  to 
satq^fy  this  desire  to  be  one  of  a  congenial  group,  a  sort  of  a 
^uostitute  for  the  family  affection  for  which  they  yearn.  The 
strength  of  this  bond  comes  from  the  feeling  that  “one  wants 
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to,”  because  of  the  love  of  the  group,  rather  than  “one  has  to,” 
because  of  authority  within  the  group. 

Modern  conditions  have  shifted  emphases  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  but  the  modern  family  still  has  a  very  definite  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Its  functions  have  changed  and  it  is  held  by  only  a  few 
bonds,  but  they  are  more  vital,  more  binding  than  those  of  other 
days.  Today’s  family  has  two  major  responsibilities,  or  op¬ 
portunities  for  service :  the  obligation  of  producing  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually  healthy  children,  and  of  training  them 
for  healthy,  happy,  and  successful  manhood  and  womanhood. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Do  you  see  any  evidences  of  further  changes  in  family  life  taking 
place  about  you  ? 

2.  Read  and  report  upon  present  day  family  life  in  other  countries 
such  as  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China,  England,  Samoa. 

3.  Report  upon  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Recent  Social 
Trends  in  the  U.  S.  A.  on  the  family  and  the  home. 

4.  Debate  Subject — Resolved :  That  the  father’s  responsibility  is  less 
today  than  formerly  since  the  community  does  so  much  for  the 
family. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  MODERN  FAMILY 

Upon  what  factors  is  the  success  of  a  modern  family  based? 

The  personality  of  the  individuals,  their  good  heritage,  and 
their  health,  both  physical  and  mental ;  good  character ;  mutual 
love ;  and  adequate  income — -all  have  their  influence  upon  fam¬ 
ily  success.  The  part  which  each  of  these  factors  plays  in  life 
should  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  a  certain  man  “has  such  a 
strong  personality.”  By  this  is  meant  that  he  makes  his  influ¬ 
ence  felt  and  impresses  his  personality  upon  others.  This  elu¬ 
sive  characteristic,  called  personality,  is  expressed  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  appearance,  his  actions,  his  speech,  the  kind  of  recrea¬ 
tion  he  enjoys,  and  the  objects  with  which  he  surrounds  him- 
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self.  In  fact  his  entire  life  is  an  expression  of  his  personality. 

One  type  of  person  may  have  a  personality  which  tends  to 
make  his  contacts  with  others  pleasant  and  comfortable.  An¬ 
other  may  have  a  personality  which  is  irritating  and  calls  forth 
unpleasant  reactions  from  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

In  chemistry  class  you  learned  to  know  what  reaction  would 
result  when  certain  chemicals  were  combined.  From  some 
combinations  the  product  is  a  useful  and  valuable  substance. 
You  have  learned,  also,  to  handle  very  carefully  other  elements 
from  the  combination  of  which  dangerous  explosions  might 
result. 

From  the  study  of  human  nature  we  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  certain  theories  and  laws  of  behavior  which  correspond 
to  chemical  theories  and  laws.  Our  lives  are  a  succession  of 
human  contacts  in  the  home,  the  school,  in  social  life,  and  in 
the  business  world.  How  we  react  to  these  contacts  deter¬ 
mines  our  success  and  happiness. 

Why  do  we  behave  as  we  do?  Every  individual  is  born 
with  certain  inherited  tendencies.  As  a  result  of  environment, 
habitual  ways  of  expressing  these  tendencies  are  developed. 
When  you  wish  to  understand  why  a  person  acts  as  he  does,  it 
is  well  to  look  back  into  the  earlier  life  and  see  how  certain 
habits  came  to  be  formed.  It  will  help  you  to  improve  your 
own  habits  and,  also,  to  appreciate  the  reactions  of  others,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

The  first  inherited  tendencies  to  show  themselves  in  the  in¬ 
fant  are  hunger,  fear,  and  anger.  If  the  child  is  held  securely, 
not  frightened  by  loud  noises,  and  has  food  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  as  it  is  needed,  a  sense  of  security  develops  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  his  personality.  The  baby  who  is  surrounded 
by  love  and  has  adequate  care  establishes  right  habits  of  reac¬ 
tion  toward  the  ones  about  him.  If  he  has  the  personal  care 
of  both  a  mother  and  a  father,  he  learns  to  adjust  his  habits 
to  more  than  one  type  of  individual  and  starts  the  development 
of  a  well-rounded  personality. 
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As  the  child  becomes  old  enough  to  run  about  he  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  habits  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thus  his 
world  enlarges.  Older  and  younger  children  in  the  same  family 
require  different  types  of  adjustment.  Unfortunate  indeed 
is  the  child  who  has  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  help  him  to  form 
desirable  habits  of  reaction  toward  others.  Unselfishness  and 
tolerance  of  the  viewpoints  and  desires  of  other  individuals 
are  developed  in  the  give  and  take  of  family  life. 

Sometimes  parents  prolong  an  infancy  too  long,  so  that  the 
individual  never  develops  independence  and  all  his  life  expects 
someone  else  to  take  care  of  him.  Parents  enjoy  caring  for 
their  children,  and  to  gratify  their  own  selfishness  these  parents 
often  continue  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls  from  growing  up. 
Such  children,  when  they  become  adults  in  a  new  home,  miss 
having  someone  upon  whom  to  rely.  When  problems  become 
hard  and  obstacles  arise,  they  give  up  too  easily.  They  are 
looking  for  sympathy  constantly. 

Along  with  this  development  of  self-reliance  must  come  the 
ability  to  face  difficulties  squarely.  The  person  who  does  not 
have  this  habit  lets  his  problems  slide,  or  pretends  they  do  not 
exist.  His  sense  of  security  is  strengthened  when  he  can  make 
a  decision  for  himself,  and  abide  by  the  consequences  of  that 
decision.  Unless  one  learns  to  concentrate  on  the  thing  at 
hand,  seek  help  if  necessary,  and  clear  the  way  as  he  goes  along, 
the  accumulation  will  in  time  overwhelm  him. 

Curiosity  is  another  tendency  which  leads  little  children  to 
ask  innumerable  questions,  to  want  to  touch  all  new  things  to 
find  how  they  feel,  and  to  break  their  new  toys  “to  see  what 
makes  them  go.”  Punishment  by  parents  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  this  curiosity  is  a  normal  trait,  or  evasive  and  un¬ 
true  answers  to  questions,  repress  this  tendency  so  that  the  child 
does  not  grow  up  alert  and  interested  in  the  world  about  him. 
He  may  become  a  dull,  secretive  type  of  person. 

Playmates  supply  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  an  inborn  tend¬ 
ency  to  be  with  the  group  and  to  have  the  approval  of  others. 
The  child  loves  to  be  with  other  children.  Older  people  desire 
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social  life  and  the  approval  of  the  group  with  which  they  asso¬ 
ciate.  If  physical  or  mental  handicaps  prevent  their  doing  as 
the  group  does,  feelings  of  inferiority  may  result  which  will 
prevent  success  all  through  life. 

These  feelings  may  be  exhibited  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases 
the  person  is  timid,  is  afraid  to  try  anything  through  fear  of 
failure,  under-estimates  the  value  of  his  accomplishments,  and 
makes  himself  and  his  associates  miserable  with  his  self-pity. 
With  some  people  the  inferiority  complex,  or  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity,  is  exhibited  in  the  attempts  they  make  to  cover  up  their 
own  shortcomings.  They  try  to  “show.-off”  and  call  attention 
to  what  they  can  do.  The  “bully”  who  torments  a  smaller  boy 
is  compensating  for  the  fact  that  he  cannot  compete  with  a  boy 
of  his  own  size.  The  best  development  is  attained  when  normal 
social  contacts  are  had  and  a  feeling  of  self-confidence  has  been 
secured  from  successful  experience. 

Fathers  are  usually  delighted  when  the  small  son  announces 
his  first  fight  with  another  boy.  It  shows  that  his  tendency  to 
fight  is  developing  and  that  he  has  not  allowed  the  tendency 
to  flee  to  get  the  upper  hand  and  make  him  a  coward.  If  boys 
continued  to  express  this  tendency  in  physical  combat  all  their 
lives,  they  would  become  menaces  to  society,  and  therefore  this 
energy  must  be  directed  into  other  outlets.  The  physician 
fights  disease,  and  the  business  man  wages  economic  battles 
for  personal  gain  and  social  benefit.  Thus  desirable  social  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  from  the  individual’s  expression  of  his  in¬ 
born  tendencies. 

The  child  who  leads  a  normal  life  of  play  with  boys  and 
girls  develops  an  interest  in,  and  becomes  comfortable  in  the 
company  of,  members  of  both  sexes.  One  of  the  strongest 
tendencies  which  everyone  possesses  is  the  mating  or  reproduc¬ 
tive  tendency,  with  its  accompanying  sexual  emotions.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  home-building.  Mating  brings  great  satis¬ 
faction  and  happiness  to  the  individual,  and  is  nature’s  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  When  one  has  learned  to 
value  this  tendency  for  its  high  purpose  in  family  life,  and  has 
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acquired  habits  of  control  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  of  his  other 
inborn  tendencies,  he  has  developed  a  well-rounded  personality. 

In  the  family  group  we  find  individuals  of  varying  degrees 
of  personality  development.  Some  have  missed  entirely  one  of 
the  steps  just  enumerated,  and  so  have  an  incomplete  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  a  person  is  hampered  all  his  life  unless  he  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  his  difficulty  and  will  try  to  overcome  it. 
Recognition  of  the  causes  of  personality  defects  in  others 
makes  for  mutual  tolerance  in  family  relationships. 

To  return  to  our  original  simile,  the  properties  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  their  tendencies  and  emotions,  determine  what  the  out¬ 
comes  will  be  when  they  are  combined  in  the  home,  just  as  do 
the  properties  of  the  elements  determine  the  results  of  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  personality? 

2.  Is  there  a  superiority  complex? 

3.  Why  is  an  only  child  at  a  disadvantage?  What  are  the  advantages? 

4.  What  might  be  some  causes  of  lack  of  understanding  between  par¬ 
ents  and  children?  Between  brothers  and  sisters?  Between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  ? 

5.  Name  a  personality  defect  in  someone  whom  you  know,  which 
hampers  that  person  in  his  home  life;  in  his  social  life.  Can  you 
recognize  the  cause  of  that  defect  in  his  earlier  life? 

6.  Explain  the  statement,  “The  apologetic  individual  is  an  insecure 
individual/’ 

A  good  heritage.  Since  all  individuals  are  links  in  the 
chain  of  heredity,  this  factor  should  have  greater  consideration 
in  the  forming  of  a  new  family  than  it  usually  receives.  The 
happiness  of  the  present  and  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  generations  are  involved. 

What  qualities  do  we  inherit?  How  are  characteristics 
transmitted  ? 

Each  germ  cell  carries  within  it  two  strings  of  determiners, 
or  genes  as  they  are  called,  one  string  having  come  from  each 
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FIG.  Il8. - DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  AC¬ 

TION  OF  THE  GENES  IN  THE  GENETIC  SYSTEM.  THE  GENES,  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  BY  THE  SPINDLE-SHAPED  BODIES,  ARE  ARRANGED  IN  CON¬ 
SECUTIVE  ORDER,  IN  LONG  PAIRED  STRINGS,  THE  CHROMOSOMES. 
ONE  STRING  (p)  OF  THE  PAIR  COMES  FROM  THE  FATHER,  THE 
OTHER  (M)  FROM  THE  MOTHER.  THUS  THE  GENES  THEMSELVES 
ARE  IN  PAIRS,  ONE  MEMBER  OF  EACH  PAIR  FROM  THE  FATHER,  ONE 
FROM  THE  MOTHER.  THE  GENES  SHOWN  IN  WHITE  ARE  TO  BE  CON¬ 
CEIVED  AS  DEFECTIVE  GENES. 
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parent.  There  are  approximately  one  thousand  of  these  genes, 
each  determining  some  one  characteristic.  For  example,  one 
determines  the  color  of  the  eyes,  another  the  color  of  the  hair, 
another  the  shape  of  the  nose,  and  so  with  every  physical  char¬ 
acteristic.  Some  determine  the  make-up  of  the  nervous  system 
so  that  such  capacities  as  mentality  and  musical  ability  are  in¬ 
herited. 


P 


and  Co. 


FIG.  1 19. - DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  RECOMBINATION  OF  GRAND- 

PARENTAL  GENES  IN  THE  OFFSPRING.  (f).  THE  FATHER  (p)  HAS 
ONE  CHAIN  OF  GENES  (p)  DERIVED  FROM  THE  PATERNAL  GRAND¬ 
FATHER,  THE  OTHER  (m)  FROM  THE  PATERNAL  GRANDMOTHER. 
THE  MOTHER  (m)  SIMILARLY  HAS  ONE  CHAIN  FROM  EACH  OF  THE 
MATERNAL  GRANDPARENTS  (p  and  m).  IN  THE  CHILD  (f),  A 
RECOMBINATION  OF  PART  OF  THE  GENES  FROM  THE  FOUR  GRAND¬ 
PARENTS  IS  FOUND,  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 
SHADING. 

What  happens  if  opposite  characteristics  are  carried  by  the 
two  genes  which  make  up  each  pair  in  the  new  cell?  The 
stronger  one  will  usually  predominate.  If  one  gene  would  pro¬ 
duce  blue  eyes  and  the  other  brown,  the  result  will  be  brown 
eyes.  If  both  genes  carry  the  same  possibility,  then  there  is 
no  chance  of  any  other  characteristic  resulting.  We  are  awed 
to  think  of  all  the  possibilities  of  combinations  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  reunion  of  the  thousands  of  genes  involved  in  every 
inheritance.  This  explains  why  there  are  no  two  individuals  in 
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the  world  exactly  alike.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  one 
characteristic  may  not  appear  for  several  generations  and  then 
reappear.  Truly,  “if  one  would  control  his  life,  he  must  begin 
with  his  ancestors.” 

What  significance  has  this  subject  of  heredity  for  our  study 
of  the  successful  family?  It  has  this,  that  the  possibilities  of 
heredity  should  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in 
making  the  new  home.  If  both  parties  in  the  union  have  the 
same  characteristic,  the  possibility  of  their  child  having  that 
trait  is  doubled.  The  strength  of  desirable  traits  may  thus  be 
increased  and  the  possibilities  of  undesirable  traits  lessened 
through  the  wise  choice  of  partners  in  marriage.  Feeblemind¬ 
edness  and  similar  mental  weaknesses  are  inherited,  therefore 
it  is  not  wise  for  those  who  might  transmit  such  defects  to 
marry.  The  welfare  of  future  generations  should  come  before 
personal  happiness. 

The  venereal  diseases  are  the  only  ones  thought  to  be  in¬ 
herited.  These  are  responsible  for  congenital  blindness  and 
physical  deformity,  and  some  feeblemindedness.  At  one  time 
other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  were  considered  hereditary 
but  that  idea  is  now  known  to  be  false.  The  child  may  inherit 
a  weak  constitution  because  of  the  parent’s  ill  health,  and  then 
may  contract  the  disease  very  soon  after  birth,  because  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sources  of  infection. 

No  characteristics  acquired  after  birth  are  transmitted  to  off¬ 
spring.  No  matter  how  great  skill  or  knowledge  a  parent  may 
acquire,  the  baby  must  start  all  over  to  obtain  those  qualities  for 
himself.  While  in  some  respects  this  law  of  nature  seems  to  be 
wasteful  of  energy,  it  is  a  wise  provision,  in  that  physical  in¬ 
juries,  harmful  mental  states,  and  bad  habits  of  the  parents  are 
not  fastened  upon  the  new  generation.  We  know  that  a  baby 
cannot  come  into  the  world  “marked”  by  any  experience  of  his 
mother.  His  capacities  were  determined  by  the  particular 
genes  which  formed  his  being.  These  capacities  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  or  hampered  by  his  environment.  Here,  again,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  home  is  evident. 
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Physical  health.  After  sound  heredity,  health  stands  out 
as  a  determining  factor  in  family  success.  Abounding  health 
means  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  enter  into  home  affairs  and 
into  business  and  social  activities,  and  ability  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
full  extent.  Ill  health  means  listlessness,  fatigue,  easily  irri¬ 
tated  nerves,  and  lack  of  self-control  in  the  minor  disturbances 
of  daily  living.  Family  harmony  is  menaced  when  the  nervous 
invalid  is  present.  Ill  health  also  means  worry  and  financial 
difficulties,  through  inability  to  work  and  the  increased  ex¬ 
penses  of  medical  care. 

The  possession  of  habits  of  physical  hygiene  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  health  but  to  make  the  individual 
an  acceptable  companion. 

Mental  health.  The  successful  family  is  characterized  by 
the  mental  health  of  its  individuals.  Douglas  Thom  gives  this 
definition  of  mental  health :  “Mental  health  means  more  than 
being  free  from  delusions,  hallucinations,  intellectual  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  other  symptoms  that  we  associate  with  actual  mental 
disease.  Rather  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  state  of  mind 
through  which  we  may  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  great¬ 
est  happiness,  unhampered  by  habits  and  attitudes  towards  life 
that  lead  to  varying  degrees  of  failure.”  4 

Physical  and  mental  health  react  upon  one  another  but  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  physical  health 
without  an  equal  degree  of  mental  health.  The  rules  of  physi¬ 
cal  hygiene,  such  as  bodily  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  sleep,  are 
more  generally  known  than  are  the  rules  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  latter  need  just  as  careful  observance  for  individual  and 
family  happiness. 

The  possession  of  a  sense  of  security,  and  the  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  facing  difficulties  squarely,  which  were  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  discussion  of  personality  development,  are  of  prime 
importance  for  mental  health.  These  traits  will  prepare  one  to 


4  From  Douglas  A.  Thom,  Mental  Health  of  the  Child.  Used  by  permission  of 
Harvard  University  Press,  publishers. 
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meet  the  crises  which  come  in  all  lives.  A  philosophy  of  life, 
which  for  most  people  is  based  upon  their  religion,  will  help 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  critical  changes  in  their  mode  of  " 
living. 

Having  the  right  occupation,  that  is,  having  an  occupation 
from  which  satisfaction  is  derived,  is  another  requisite  for 
mental  health.  The  man  who  must  drag  himself  daily  to  work 
which  he  despises  or  at  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  failure, 
must  be  unusually  strong  in  other  respects  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage. 

Leisure  time  activities  that  give  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of 
self-confidence  and  success  are  equally  important.  To  live  life 
to  its  full  extent,  recreation  as  well  as  occupation  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  “All  work  and  no  play,”  you  know,  “makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.”  With  hours  of  leisure  increasing  every  year  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  advances,  a  knowledge  of  ways  to  spend  one’s  time 
profitably  and  enjoyably  is  necessary.  Broad  interests,  ability 
to  enjoy  many  different  types  of  amusement,  skill  in  sports  and 
games,  and  the  possession  of  a  hobby  are  worth-while  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Finally,  an  optimistic  attitude  toward  life  is  essential  for 
mental  well-being.  A  person  must  recognize  difficulties  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  attempting  to  solve  problems  as  he  meets 
them  instead  of  blaming  others  for  the  situations  as  he  finds 
them.  The  home  in  which  some  member  is  continually  com¬ 
plaining  and  can  never  see  the  cheerful  side  is  not  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live.  “Look  cheerful,  there  is  always  some¬ 
one  taking  your  picture.” 

Mental  health,  if  cultivated  as  physical  health  has  long  been, 
is  the  greatest  single  influence  in  family  harmony.  The  rules 
should  be  observed  for  the  happiness  of  the  adults  and  for  the 
development  of  the  children. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Explain  the  Mendel  Law  of  Inheritance. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  rules  for  physical  health  to  observe  in  daily  living. 
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3.  Make  a  similar  list  of  rules  for  mental  health. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  crises  in  life  which  all  people  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  ? 

Good  character.  Character  is  expressed  in  the  choices  we 
make  in  following  our  inherited  tendencies.  Character  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  choice  made  is  to  follow  the  tendency  with¬ 
out  regard  for  consequences,  or  to  control  the  tendency  and  di¬ 
rect  it  for  the  good  of  all.  Character  is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  family  success.  Loyalty,  cooperation,  tact,  dependa¬ 
bility,  tolerance,  perseverance,  ambition,  courtesy,  and  adapta¬ 
bility  are  among  the  attitudes  desirable  for  happy  family  life. 

Desirable  character  attitudes  are  the  result  of  practice  in 
much  the  same  way  as  is  skill  in  any  game  developed  by  prac¬ 
tice.  The  laws  of  habit  formation  must  be  observed.  They 
are:  1.  A  strong  desire  to  develop  the  trait  must  exist.  2.  Re¬ 
peat  the  habit  or  attitude  in  every  situation  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
never  allowing  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  practice.  3.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  a  feeling  of  success  should  result  from  the  practice. 

If  you  check  yourself  upon  the  possession  of  these  desirable 
traits  and  find  yourself  weak  in  one  which  you  would  like  to 
develop,  you  should  set  about  its  cultivation  deliberately.  The 
first  step  is  to  call  to  mind  all  the  possible  situations  in  which 
the  desired  character  trait  could  function.  Such  a  list  might 
be,  in  part : 

Dependability. 

1.  Keep  appointments. 

2.  Return  borrowed  articles. 

3.  Be  home  in  time  for  meals. 

4.  Keep  promises. 

5.  Complete  what  you  start  to  do. 

6.  Get  assignments  on  time. 

7.  When  on  a  class  committee,  do  the  work  assigned. 

Adaptability. 

1.  If  you  attend  a  club  meeting  or  party  where  the  entertainment 
is  not  to  your  liking,  become  interested  in  what  is  taking  place. 
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2.  If  disappointed  in  plans  do  not  grumble. 

3.  Adapt  yourself  to  regulations. 

4.  Give  up  your  accustomed  habits  when  necessary  to  modify  them 
for  visitors  in  your  home. 

5.  Take  suggestions  for  improving  your  work. 

Tact. 

1.  Do  not  bluntly  express  your  dislike  of  another’s  suggestion. 

2.  Accept  apologies  readily. 

3.  Avoid  subjects  of  conversation  which  may  lead  to  unpleasant 
arguments. 

4.  Express  approval  when  it  is  deserved. 

5.  Avoid  sarcasm. 

T  olerance. 

1.  Try  to  see  the  other  person’s  viewpoint. 

2.  Give  credit  when  the  other  side  wins. 

3.  Do  not  insist  on  having  your  favorite  radio  program  when  the 
family  wants  another  one. 

4.  Do  not  ridicule  others. 

5.  Be  patient  with  older  people. 

Conscious  attempt  to  practice  the  desired  trait  in  every  situa¬ 
tion  should  follow.  The  satisfaction  which  results  when  one 
finds  himself  improving  is  its  own  reward. 

Mutual  love.  Deep  affection  is  an  outgrowth  of  true  friend¬ 
ship.  Boy  and  girl  friendships  fall  into  one  of  three  groups. 
They  are  based  on  comradeship,  sentimentality,  or  sentiment. 
The  wholesome  personality  usually  has  many  friends  of  both 
sexes  whom  he  respects  and  admires.  Such  friends  enjoy  each 
other’s  company  because  they  have  similar  interests  and  can 
give  to  each  other  sympathetic  understanding.  There  is  no 
thought  of  sentiment  in  such  friendships. 

Many  boys  and  girls  confuse  sentiment  and  sentimentality. 
They  pretend  to  be  “in  love”  many  times,  and  with  individuals 
whom  they  really  do  not  know  well  enough  for  love  to  have  de¬ 
veloped.  “Necking”  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  such  sen¬ 
timentality.  Those  who  indulge  in  this  practice  are  permitting 
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physical  reactions  to  dominate  them.  They  are  cheapening, 
through  familiarity,  emotions  which  should  be  conserved  as  an 
expression  of  real  affection.  Contrast  the  ten-cent  jewelry 
which  is  displayed  upon  the  counter  for  all  to  handle,  try  on, 
buy,  or  discard  as  they  please,  with  the  valuable  jewel  kept  in 
its  separate  case  under  lock  and  key.  The  love  which  results 

from  mere  propinquity  and 
physical  attraction  is  not  deep 
enough  to  offer  sufficient 
foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  real  home.  The 
deeper  love  which  includes  an 
understanding  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  sacrifices  in¬ 
volved,  and  a  willingness  to 
submerge  oneself  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  others, 
must  be  attained. 

The  very  word  “home”  con¬ 
notes  a  place  where  one  can 
find  congenial  spirits  with  sim¬ 
ilar  interests.  Harmony  is 
hard  to  attain  when  the  hus¬ 
band  is  interested  only  in 
business  or  sports,  and  the 
wife  in  her  house  and  clothes.  The  possibilities  for  rich 
enjoyment  in  reading  together,  in  attending  entertainment  ap¬ 
preciated  by  both,  and  the  opportunities  for  growth  that  come 
with  family  discussions  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all  are 
experiences  which  should  not  be  missed.  One  cannot  expect, 
of  course,  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  all  subjects  by  differ¬ 
ent  people  who  happen  to  occupy  the  same  house.  Each  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  his  individual  interests  and  have  some 
time  for  himself  alone.  Interest  should  be  cultivated  in  those 
fields  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  ideals  and  standards  which  guide  one’s  life  are  so  much 
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a  part  of  a  man  and  woman  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  hap¬ 
piness  in  a  marriage  which  forces  a  radical  change  in  standards. 
Sometimes  young  people  meet  at  a  social  gathering,  carry  on 
their  courtship  largely  in  such  surroundings,  and  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  until  they  have  begun  their  new  life  together  that  each 
was  accustomed  to  a  different  manner  of  living.  What  seems 
natural  to  one  appears  degrading  to  the  other.  Any  forced 
lowering  of  standards  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  really  strong 
character  and  unhappiness  is  inevitable. 

There  should  be  sufficient  time,  thought,  and  discussion  given 
to  ideals  and  standards  by  the  couple,  before  marriage,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  Visiting  in  the  home  of  the 
other,  meeting  the  relatives  and  friends,  judging  the  type  of 
recreation  enjoyed,  are  all  good  ways  to  learn  about  another’s 
ideals. 

Adequate  income.  While  the  old  saying,  “When  want 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window,”  is  not 
necessarily  true,  we  do  know  that  poverty  puts  a  severe  strain 
upon  family  happiness.  Particularly  is  this  true  during  the 
first  few  years  when  there  are  so  many  adjustments  which  have 
to  be  made.  The  additional  burden  of  lack  of  funds  may  loom 
so  large  as  to  overshadow  all  other  considerations.  Adequate 
income  need  not  mean  wealth  but  it  does  mean  sufficient  money 
to  support  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the  couple  con¬ 
cerned.  Neither  does  it  mean  sufficient  to  live  as  the  parents 
are  able  to  do  after  twenty-five  or  more  years  of  progress.  The 
attempt  to  begin  where  father  leaves  off,  and  “keeping  up  with 
the  neighbors”  are  false  standards.  Certainly  no  young  man 
should  attempt  to  establish  a  home  unless  he  is  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living,  is  employed,  and  has  some  savings  ready  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  home. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  have  you  a  right  to  expect  of  the  girl  you  marry?  What  has 
she  a  right  to  expect  of  you? 

2.  Give  your  definition  of  a  successful  family. 
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3.  Distinguish  between  housekeeping  and  home-making.  To  which  do 
the  men  of  the  house  make  the  greater  contribution? 

4.  Criticize  the  statement,  “Housekeeping  is  purely  a  business  under¬ 
taking.” 

5.  Write  a  description  of  an  experience  or  observation  that  illustrates 
good  family  life,  with  enough  detail  to  make  plain  the  setting  and 
the  results. 

6.  Debate  Subject — Resolved:  Family  life  in  which  the  father  domi¬ 
nated  made  for  stronger  characters  than  does  the  democratic  family 
life. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  old  belief  that  one  could  “marry  and  settle  down,”  has 
no  foundation  on  which  to  stand  today.  Family  life  involves 
many  and  constant  adjustments,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  in¬ 
dividuals  can  make  these  adjustments  satisfactorily  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  to  which  that  family  will  be  a  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  one. 

Personal  mannerisms  and  habits,  no  matter  how  pleasing  in 
the  individual,  have  to  be  adapted  to  those  of  the  other  persons 
in  the  family.  Sometimes  the  new  home  means  a  radical 
change  in  mode  of  living,  in  surroundings,  in  friends,  or  in  eco¬ 
nomic  plane  for  one  or  both  of  the  members.  Even  when  there 
is  not  a  decided  change  in  manner  of  living,  adjustments  must 
be  made  in  many  habits.  Often  a  person  can  adapt  himself  to 
changes  in  important  phases  of  living  more  easily  than  he  can 
in  the  seemingly  trivial  things  of  life.  Adapting  oneself  to 
different  hours  for  meals,  or  to  sharing  possessions  which  were 
formerly  individual  property,  may  seem  difficult  in  the  new 
scheme  of  living.  While  these  problems  and  adjustments  are 
individual,  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  general  to  warrant  a 
little  time  and  space  for  their  discussion.  No  solutions  can  be 
given,  merely  suggestive  thoughts  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  relationship  between  a  vocation  and  the  effect  which  that 
vocation  will  have  on  family  life,  is  one  point  which  the  boy 
should  consider  in  making  his  choice  of  life  work.  Engineer- 
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ing,  for  example,  often  means  going  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth 
where  it  is  either  impossible  to  take  the  family,  or  where  the 
facilities  available  will  require  a  very  different  mode  of  living. 
Other  occupations  may  demand  long  and  frequent  absences 
from  home,  making  family  life  more  difficult.  A  vocation  in 
which  the  worker  must  always  be  ready  for  transfer  to  a  new 
location  will  require  the  family  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  home 
ownership,  and  even  of  accumulation  of  furnishings,  books, 
and  other  possessions  which  are  difficult  to  transport.  Such 
moves  also  mean  new  friendships  to  be  formed  in  each  new 
location. 

In  some  vocations  a  large  share  of  the  remuneration  is  not 
financial,  but  is,  rather,  spiritual.  That  is,  the  worker  must  get 
his  reward  largely  in  his  sense  of  satisfaction  in  doing  work 
which  he  enjoys,  or  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  worth  to  others.  The  family,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
content  on  a  lower  economic  plane.  Thus  each  type  of  voca¬ 
tion  demands  its  own  peculiar  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the 
family  concerned. 

One  problem  which  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  World 
War  is  that  of  women  working  outside  the  home.  With  the 
increasing  demand  of  woman  for  equal  rights  has  come  her 
competition  with  men  in  the  business  and  professional  fields. 
She  feels  she  has  the  right  to  her  own  interests  and  a  career 
aside  from  her  home,  just  as  her  husband  has.  Sometimes  this 
results  in  a  higher  plane  of  living  but  often  it  results  in  over¬ 
work  and  excess  of  responsibility  for  the  woman  which  may 
upset  family  equilibrium.  If,  as  in  some  cases,  the  woman  is 
the  main  support  of  the  family  while  the  husband  cares  for  the 
children  and  does  the  housework,  friction  may  arise  from  the 
sense  of  wounded  vanity  which  the  man  may  develop. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  women  feel  that  home-making  is 
sufficient  career  in  itself  to  occupy  a  woman’s  whole  time.  To 
them,  home-making  is  a  profession  which  is  peculiarly  theirs 
and  no  hired  housekeeper  could  do  for  the  home  what  they  can 
do  themselves. 
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The  small  house  or  apartment  is  creating  some  very  definite 
problems  for  the  modern  family.  It  takes  away  much  of  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group.  It  lessens 
the  work  of  housekeeping,  leaving  much  more  leisure  time, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  profitably  used.  It  does  not  allow 
for  entertainment  within  the  home,  necessitating  recreation 
outside  by  agencies  other  than  the  family  group.  The  almost 
total  lack  of  chores  to  be  done  about  the  house  prevents  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  family 
members,  particularly  the  children.  There  are  few  home  occu¬ 
pations  for  their  training  or  to  keep  them  busy  in  their  leisure 
time. 

This  increase  in  leisure  time,  due  both  to  less  work  in  house¬ 
keeping  and  to  decidedly  shorter  hours  for  all  types  of  work 
outside  the  home,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
adjustment  which  must  be  solved  at  the  present  time.  Much 
of  this  adjustment  is  of  a  personal  nature  but  the  family  as  a 
whole  is  concerned. 

More  leisure  should  develop  richer  personalities  and  greater 
enjoyment  for  the  family  group.  However,  if  it  is  to  mean 
merely  increased  idleness,  or  more  time  for  family  members  to 
seek  interests  apart  from  one  another,  the  results  will  be  detri¬ 
mental,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  family. 

Americans,  through  the  necessities  of  pioneering  days,  have 
developed  a  habit  of  continual  work  and  almost  constant  rush 
and  strain  in  their  daily  living.  The  person  who  did  not  put  in 
long  hours  at  daily  work  has  been  considered  a  slacker.  So 
fixed  has  this  habit  become  that  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
leisure  means  a  serious  problem  in  adjustment.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

The  possibilities  are  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  ways  of 
profiting  from  these  hours  can  be  suggested.  First  of  all, 
people  must  learn  to  rest  and  relax  and  to  leave  the  strain  and 
worries  of  their  work  at  their  places  of  business.  Healthier 
bodies,  more  stable  nervous  systems,  happier  dispositions,  and, 
consequently,  more  harmonious  family  life  will  result. 
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The  almost  total  dependence  in  recent  years  upon  commercial 
forms  of  recreation  has  made  us  a  nation  of  spectators.  We 
watch  others  act  in  the  movies  or  on  the  stage ;  we  read  what 
others  have  written;  we  listen  to  music  composed  and  played 
by  artists ;  even  in  the  world  of  sports,  most  of  us  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate,  but  only  look  on  at  the  playing  of  an  especially  trained 
team  or  a  professional  individual. 


FIG.  121. - A  VARIETY  OF  OUT-OF-DOOR 

LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES. 


The  opportunities  are  now  open  for  developing  our  own 
skill  in  the  fields  of  our  interest.  The  recent  organization  of 
business  men’s  art  clubs  in  many  cities  is  one  example  of  this. 
Many  of  these  men  have  great  talent  which  they  have  never 
before  had  time  to  develop.  More  of  them  know  that  their 
talent  is  not  great,  and  that  they  will  never  produce  master¬ 
pieces,  but  they  are  satisfying  a  desire  to  create,  which  every¬ 
one  possesses.  Time  spent  in  such  creative  work  is  well  spent, 
even  if  it  brings  satisfaction  only  to  the  one  individual. 

Participation  in  sports  and  dramatic  productions,  rather  than 
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observation  alone,  is  another  means  of  healthful  recreation. 
We  can  enjoy  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming,  and  have  the  thrill 
of  competition  even  if  we  are  not  of  championship  caliber. 
There  is  real  fun  in  taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals  or  musi- 


Courtesy  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

FIG.  122. - RIDING  HIS  HOBBY. 


cal  productions.  Appreciation  of  the  products  of  others’  skill 
and  talent  is  enhanced  when  we  understand  the  technique 
needed  for  an  artistic  performance. 

Hobbies  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  living,  for  the 
relaxation  which  they  give  and  the  variety  of  interests  they 
may  serve.  A  desire  to  collect  samples  of  and  become  an  au¬ 
thority  on  some  subject  is  quite  a  universal  characteristic.  One 
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boy  collects  stamps,  another  Indian  arrowheads,  another  speci¬ 
mens.  The  same  tendency  is  exhibited  in  the  man  of  wealth 
who  collects  rare  art  treasures.  Some  hobbies,  such  as  carpen¬ 
tering  or  gardening,  will  improve  the  home,  as  well  as  give 
genuine  pleasure.  The  more  removed  the  hobby  is  from  the 
daily  occupation,  the  greater  the  benefit. 


Courtesy  of  “Parents’  Magazine” 

FIG.  I23. - DAD  AND  THE  BOYS  ENJOY  WORKING  TOGETHER. 

Increased  leisure  should  mean  the  development  of  wide  in¬ 
terests  rather  than  concentration  upon  one,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  The  reader  may  become  acquainted  with  new  fields. 
A  study  of  biology  and  geology  will  add  zest  to  the  hike.  A 
knowledge  of  geography  and  history  will  increase  the  pleasures 
of  travel.  Enjoyment  of  the  accounts  of  others’  travels  will 
substitute,  in  part,  for  the  journeys  which  one  is  denied  himself. 

This  very  incomplete  list  of  possible  ways  to  benefit  from 
leisure  time  emphasizes  another  adjustment  which  family  life 
requires  of  its  members.  If  each  one  has  different  interests  and 
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FIG.  I24. — TOM  BRINGS  THE  “CROWD”  HOME. 


The  inability  to  afford  the  cost  of  commercial  amusement  for 
the  entire  family  has  been  the  means  of  many  finding  new 
pleasures  together.  The  “  family  evening,”  spent  at  home  tak¬ 
ing  turns  at  entertaining  one  another,  is  good  fun.  The  radio 
and  the  family  car  have  provided  many  good  times  together. 
Entertaining  friends  in  the  home,  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
conversation,  are  revivals  of  the  recreation  of  former  days 
which  are  enhancing  family  life  today.  The  observance  in  the 
home  of  special  holidays,  and  particularly  of  the  anniversaries 
of  events  in  the  life  of  the  family,  may  be  simple,  inexpensive 
means  of  having  fun  together. 
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does  not  show  consideration  for  those  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
increased  leisure  will  be  harmful  rather  than  beneficial.  Each 
will  need  to  cultivate  appreciation  for  the  recreational  activities 
of  the  others.  Through  these  common  interests  will  be  found 
the  joys  of  greater  companionship. 
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Relatives  or  others  living  with  a  family  may  affect  it  in  an 
important  way,  which  may  be  beneficial  or  may  be  harmful. 
Usually  difficulties  arise  when  a  young,  newly-married  couple 
attempts  to  live  with  the  parents  of  either  husband  or  wife, 
or  to  have  the  parents  live  with  them.  Grandparents  living  in 
a  home  may  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  children  or  may 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  their  lives.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Census  of  1930,  4  per  cent  of  the  families  had  serv¬ 
ants  living  in  the  home,  30  per  cent  had  some  relative,  and  16 
per  cent  had  other  persons  such  as  lodgers  and  boarders.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  such  arrangements  make  problems  for  the  family 
to  solve. 

Modern  advertising  has,  perhaps,  created  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  average  family.  It  has  made  us  want  things  which 
we  never  possessed  or  knew  existed  before,  and  has  increased 
our  desire  for  more  and  more  “things.”  The  additional  prob¬ 
lem-maker,  “installment  buying,”  has  grown  up  as  a  method  of 
obtaining  these  things,  whether  the  income  justified  the  expen¬ 
diture  or  not.  Many  family  bonds  have  been  badly  strained, 
if  not  broken,  by  the  inability  to  meet  these  problems. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  adjustments  must  a  husband  and  wife  expect  to  make  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  marriage? 

2.  List  the  types  of  recreation  you  enjoy.  Classify  these  as  indoor, 
outdoor,  solitary. 

3.  Do  you  spend  your  leisure  time  participating  in  an  activity,  such 
as  sports  or  dramatics,  or  would  you  rather  watch  others? 

4.  List  the  kinds  of  social  experiences,  good  times,  and  so  forth,  you 
have  had  at  home  in  connection  with  your  family;  in  connection 
with  entertaining  friends  at  home. 

5.  Suggest  some  other  forms  of  recreation  which  all  of  the  family 
could  enjoy  doing  together. 

6.  Jack’s  father  works  very  hard  and  has  many  business  worries. 
The  entire  household  is  conducted  so  as  to  give  him  the  maximum 
amount  of  rest  when  at  home.  He  is  never  bothered  with  family 
problems  and  the  children  all  seek  their  amusement  away  from 
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home  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  father.  Is  this  arrangement  fair  to 
him?  To  the  rest  of  the  family? 

7.  What  have  been  the  benefits  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  a  leisure  class  ?  How  will  these  benefits  com¬ 
pare  with  those  which  will  come  to  America  with  the  new  leisure 
for  all  people? 

8.  Fred  and  Ethel  want  to  be  married  but  Ethel’s  mother  has  no 
means  of  support  other  than  Ethel’s  salary.  Should  they  marry 
anyway  and  let  the  mother  find  work  in  order  to  support  herself? 
Should  they  have  the  mother  live  with  them?  Should  Ethel  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  so  that  two  homes  can  be  supported  ? 

9.  Tom  likes  to  spend  his  vacations  hunting  and  fishing.  Camp  life 
is  very  distasteful  to  his  wife,  who  would  like  to  spend  the  vaca¬ 
tion  time  at  a  nice  resort  hotel  where  there  is  much  social  gayety. 
How  should  the  vacation  be  spent? 

10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  never  go  out  socially.  They  encourage  their 
children  to  spend  money  for  clothes  “because  they  go  out  and  we 
never  do  and  so  do  not  need  clothes  for  dress.”  Analyze  the  situ¬ 
ation.  What  is  this  doing  to  the  children?  To  the  parents? 

11.  It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Brock’s  father  and  mother  to  live  in  their 
son’s  home  temporarily.  What  jurisdiction  does  this  give  them 
over  the  training  of  their  grandchildren? 

12.  How  has  installment  buying  affected  our  standards  of  living?  Is 
a  newly-married  couple  justified  in  furnishing  their  home  on  the 
installment  plan? 

13.  Debate  Subject — Resolved:  It  is  better  for  mothers  to  stay  home 
with  their  children  than  to  work  outside  the  home  and  thus  be  able 
to  live  on  a  higher  economic  level. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  FAMILY 

One  cannot  have  given  this  subject  of  successful  family  life 
any  serious  consideration  without  concluding,  by  this  time,  that 
training  for  desirable  traits  must  begin  early  in  life.  One  au¬ 
thority  has  said  that  “each  day  of  a  child’s  life  is  less  impor¬ 
tant.”  By  this  is  meant  that  the  foundation  of  physical  health 
and  character  is  started  with  the  very  beginning  of  life. 
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Proper  care  and  adequate  diet  for  the  mother,  with  freedom 
from  undue  fatigue  and  nervous  strain  during  pregnancy,  are 
needed  for  the  health  of  the  child.  The  United  States  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  are  falling  annually  but  are 


FIG.  125. - DEATHS  UNDER  I  YEAR  OF 

AGE  PER  1,000  BIRTHS. 


still  above  those  of  many  foreign  countries.  When  the  masses 
realize  the  importance  of  adequate  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care, 
these  mortality  rates  will  be  still  lower.  Many  countries, 
notably  New  Zealand,  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  infant 
mortality  rates  by  a  program  of  follow-up  work  in  connection 
with  their  birth  registration.  As  soon  as  a  birth  is  recorded,  a 
trained  nurse  visits  the  home  and  gives  instruction  concerning 
infant  care.  Contact  is  maintained  with  the  home  until  the 
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nurse  is  satisfied  that  intelligent  care  will  be  continued,  and  that 
living  conditions  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
child. 

Father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  as  well  as  mother,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  care  and  character  development  of  the  small 
child.  Imitation  plays  a  large  part  in  his  development  and 
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FIG.  126. - MATERNAL  MORTALITY  RATES 

PER  1,000  BIRTHS. 


everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  influences  to  some 
extent  the  child’s  habits.  The  older  brother  can  have  real  joy, 
as  well  as  making  easier  the  work  of  the  mother,  by  doing  his 
share  of  caring  for  the  younger  members.  His  share  may  con¬ 
sist  in  helping  the  small  child  at  his  meals,  or  in  dressing  him ; 
or  it  may  consist  in  amusing  the  little  one  by  reading  stories  to 
him,  or  by  taking  him  to  the  Zoo.  Probably  the  boy’s  greatest 
responsibility  is  that  of  understanding  the  reasons  back  of  the 
mother’s  rules  of  diet  and  routine,  and  cooperating  with  her  in 
enforcing  them. 

At  some  stage  in  every  child’s  life  his  father  is  his  hero,  to 
be  imitated  and  copied.  This  places  a  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  father.  His  control  of  his  temper,  his  courteous  attitude 
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toward  the  mother,  his  speech,  even  his  likes  and  dislikes  in 
food,  if  expressed,  are  imitated  by  the  alert  youngster. 

Knowing  the  tendencies  which  the  child  possesses,  the  psy¬ 
chological  laws  of  habit  formation,  and  the  character  traits 
which  he  wishes  to  have  developed,  the  father  can  foster  this 
desired  development  best  by 
making  himself  a  close  chum 
of  the  child.  A  good  game 
together,  with  its  rivalry  and 
give  and  take,  will  draw  father 
and  son  together  and  form 
character  more  readily  than 
will  several  days  of  ordinary 
living  together.  When  father 
is  engrossed  in  business,  and 
has  contact  with  his  children 
only  when  punishment  is  to 
be  meted  out,  both  father  and 
children  lose  the  joy  and  rich 
experiences  which  that  rela¬ 
tionship  should  bring. 

The  desire  to  play  is  so 
strong,  and  manifests  itself 
for  so  long  a  period,  that  it 
provides  numerous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  acquainting  the  child  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Wisely  supervised,  play  will  develop  strong  bodies,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  and  desirable  character  traits,  such  as  those  of  fair  play, 
honesty,  and  dependability. 

Toys  are  really  educational  devices,  if  wisely  chosen.  The 
baby  learns  form  and  color  from  his  balls  and  blocks.  If  pro¬ 
vided  with  furniture  adapted  to  his  size,  he  learns  to  conduct 
himself  in  accepted  ways.  You  need  only  to  imagine  yourself 
in  a  world  fashioned  for  giants,  to  realize  why  the  small  child 
acts  as  he  does  in  his  home.  To  see  what  is  placed  on  a  table 
the  child  climbs  upon  a  chair,  or  pulls  off  the  table-cover,  bring- 


FIG.  I27. - FORE! 
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in g  all  down  about  his  head.  He  is  then  punished  for  being 
“naughty,”  when  he  was  merely  curious.  Hooks  placed  low 
enough  for  the  youngster  to  hang  up  his  clothes,  his  tooth 
brush  and  towel-rack  placed  where  he  can  reach  them,  pre- 


FIG.  128. - A  SPIRIT  OF  COMRADESHIP  IS  DEVELOPED  IN  A 

GAME  WITH  DAD. 

vent  such  happenings  and  develop  self-reliance  and  good 
habits. 

Toys  are  sometimes  bought  for  Dad’s  enjoyment  rather  than 
for  that  of  the  child.  The  elaborate  electrical  train  is  fun  for 
father  but  satisfies  no  need  of  the  child,  who  can  only  look  on 
at  the  performance  of  a  completed  mechanism.  The  train 
made  by  the  boy  himself  from  boxes  and  spools  calls  for  inven¬ 
tive  genius  and  imagination  and  gives  greater  satisfaction. 
Toy  guns,  cannon,  and  tin  soldiers  glorify  banditry  and  war 
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for  the  child,  who  should  be  developing  constructive  rather  than 
destructive  ideals. 

New  viewpoints  in  education.  It  is  well  for  all  who  have 
any  contact  with  children  to  understand  the  modern  theories  of 
child  training,  a  few  of  which  are  discussed  here. 

1.  The  old  idea  that  a 
child  inherited  his  disposition 
and  that  little  could  be  done 
about  it  is  now  supplanted 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  environment.  “He 
has  his  father’s  temper,”  no 
longer  excuses  temper  tan¬ 
trums.  If  father  is  careful 
not  to  set  an  example  of  un¬ 
controlled  temper  and  the 
child  is  helped  to  practice 
self-control,  he  need  not  have 
a  bad  temper. 

2.  The  importance  of  the 
pre-school  years  is  now  rec¬ 
ognized.  These  are  the  years 
during  which  the  child  learns 
more  and  develops  faster 
than  at  any  other  period  of 
his  life.  The  foundation  of 
his  health  and  character  is  laid  at  this  time  and  should  have 
adequate  attention.  Nursery  schools  have  been  developed  to 
help  the  child  to  become  self-reliant  and  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
companions  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  old  idea  of  the  child  as  a  possession  of  his  parents  is 
definitely  gone.  The  child  is  an  individual,  a  personality,  en¬ 
titled  to  an  opportunity  for  self-expression.  He  is  to  be  both 
seen  and  heard.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dominate  the  household,  but  he  is  to  be  trained  to  have 
his  part  just  as  do  older  members  of  the  family. 


FIG.  129. - PREPARING  FOR  THE 

GAME. 
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4.  Punishment  is  now  recognized  as  having  been  frequently 
an  outlet  for  parents’  “nerves.”  The  child  is  seldom  delib¬ 
erately  naughty.  He  is  curious  about  things  and  ideas  which 
he  does  not  understand;  he  enjoys  noises  which  may  be  dis¬ 
turbing  to  others ;  he  cannot  keep  his  attention  fixed  or  his  body 
quiet  for  any  long  period;  these  are  the  underlying  causes  of 
most  of  his  misbehavior.  The  parents’  role  is  prevention  rather 
than  punishment. 

5.  Fear  hampers  a  child’s  development.  He  needs  a  feeling 
of  security  and  affection,  a  feeling  that  he  is  wanted  and  be¬ 
longs,  in  order  to  be  free  to  grow.  Obedience  secured  from 
fear  of  parental  authority,  or  through  the  threat  of  the  “bogey¬ 
man,”  or  the  “dark,”  does  more  harm  than  good. 

6.  A  child  should  be  led  to  understand  his  own  nature  and 
capacities.  His  questions  about  himself,  about  sex,  about  life, 
and  death,  and  religion  should  be  answered  frankly  and  in 
terms  which  he  can  understand.  Thus  there  need  be  no  con¬ 
flict  within  himself. 

7.  More  and  more  do  we  realize  that  “I  am  a  part  of  all  that 
I  have  met.”  The  pictures  he  sees,  the  music  he  hears,  the 
books  he  reads,  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  all  have  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  child.  The  possibilities  are  tremendous  and 
challenge  the  best  that  fathers  and  mothers  have  to  offer. 

A  Careful  Man  I  Ought  to  Be 

A  careful  man  I  ought  to  be, 

A  little  fellow  follows  me. 

I  do  not  dare  to  go  astray 

For  fear  he’ll  go  the  self-same  way. 

I  cannot  once  escape  his  eyes, 

Whate’er  he  sees  me  do,  he  tries, 

Like  me  he  says  he’s  going  to  be, 

A  little  chap  that  follows  me. 

He  thinks  that  I  am  good  and  fine, 

Believes  in  every  word  of  mine, 
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The  base  in  me  he  must  not  see, 

That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

I  must  remember  as  I  go, 

Through  summer’s  sun  and  winter’s  snow, 

I  am  building  for  the  years  to  be, 

The  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

— Author  Unknown. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Explain,  “The  child  is  father  of  the  man.” 

2.  What  is  meant  by  environment?  Do  all  the  children  in  a  family 
have  the  same  environment  ? 

3.  Report  upon  one  of  the  following  topics : 

The  Pre-school  Movement 
Habit  Formation  in  Children 
Diet  for  a  Small  Child 

Toys  Suitable  for  the  Three- Year-Old;  for  the  Six-Year-Old; 
for  the  Ten-Year-Old 

4.  Read  the  “Children’s  Charter”  from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Care  and  Protection  of  1930.  Write  a  report  interpreting 
one  article  in  terms  of  your  own  community. 

5.  Visit  a  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  and  write  a  report  of  your 
observation  of  one  child  in  particular.  If  this  is  not  possible,  ob¬ 
serve  any  group  of  small  children  playing  together. 

(a)  Can  you  see  differences  in  personality  in  little  children? 

(b)  Does  the  child  you  observed  do  things  for  himself? 

(c)  How  long  does  he  keep  his  attention  on  one  thing? 

(d)  What  seem  to  be  his  motives  for  changing  from  one  play  to 
another  ? 

(e)  How  well  does  he  get  along  with  the  other  children? 

(f)  What  methods  do  the  ones  in  charge  use  to  guide  the  child? 

(g)  What  methods  of  discipline  are  used? 

6.  Read  and  report  upon  some  book  which  depicts  family  life.  A  par¬ 
tial  list  is  suggested  here: 

Adams,  J.  T.,  The  Epic  of  America.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1931. 

Aldrich,  B.  S.,  A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1928. 
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Carroll,  Gladys  H.,  As  the  Earth  Turns.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1933. 

Cowan  and  Thornborough,  The  Psychologist  Keeps  House. 
Middlewest  Co.,  Minneapolis,  1930. 

Deeping,  Warwick,  Sorrell  and  Son.  Grosset  and  Dunlap  Co., 
New  York,  1928. 

Douglas,  Lloyd,  Magnificent  Obsession.  Allen  Co.,  Toronto, 
1932. 

Ferber,  Edna,  Cimarron.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  1930. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  C.,  The  Bent  Twig.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1916. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  C.,  The  Homemaker.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York,  1924. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  C.,  Her  Son’s  Wife.  Grosset  and  Dunlap  Co., 
New  York,  1930. 

Grayson,  David,  The  Friendly  Road.  Grosset  and  Dunlap  Co., 
New  York,  1931. 

Hough,  E.,  The  Covered  Wagon.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1931- 

La  Farge,  O.,  Laughing  Boy.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
I925- 

Lynd,  R.  S.  and  H.  M.,  Middletown.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York,  1929. 

Looker,  Earl,  The  White  House  Gang.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York,  1929. 

Parker,  C.  S.,  An  American  Idyll.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1919. 

Rolvaag,  O.  E.,  Giants  in  the  Earth.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1927. 

Sullivan,  M.,  Our  Times,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  14.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1926. 

Sullivan,  M.,  Pre-War  America,  Vol.  III.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1932. 

White,  N.,  This,  My  House.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York,  1932. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  “The  Modern 
Family,”  The  Annals,  Vol.  160.  Philadelphia,  1932. 
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Babson,  Roger,  Finding  a  Job.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York, 

1933- 

Binkley,  R.  C.  and  F.  W.,  What  Is  Right  with  Marriage?  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1929. 

Blanton  and  Blanton,  Child  Guidance.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
1927. 

Boorman,  Ryland  W.,  Developing  Personality  in  Boys.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

Boorman,  Ryland  W.,  Personality  in  Its  Teens.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1931. 

Burnham,  W.  A.,  The  Wholesome  Personality.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1932. 

Dennis,  Lemo  T.,  Living  Together  in  the  Family.  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Washington,  1934. 

de  Schweinitz,  Karl,  Growing  Up.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 

I93I- 

Dickerson,  Roy  E.,  So  Youth  May  Know.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1930. 

Elliott,  Grace,  and  Bone,  Harry,  The  Sex  Life  of  Youth.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1929. 

Ford,  Helen  W.,  The  Successful  Family.  Kansas  State  College,  Man¬ 
hattan,  1932. 

Friend,  Mata  Roman,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

Gillmore,  Emma  Wheat,  The  How  and  Why  of  Life.  Horace  Live- 
right  Co.,  New  York,  1932. 

Forman,  H.  J.,  Our  Movie  Made  Children.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1933. 

Groves,  E.  R.,  Marriage.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1933. 

Groves,  E.  R.,  The  American  Family.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Chicago, 
1934. 

Groves,  E.  R.  and  Gladys  Hoaglund,  Wholesome  Childhood.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1931. 

Groves,  Skinner,  and  Swenson,  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Chicago,  1932. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C.,  and  Fisher,  D.  C.,  Our  Children.  Viking  Press, 
New  York,  1932. 

Haddock,  Laura,  Steps  Upward  in  Personality.  Professional  and 
Technical  Press,  New  York,  1931. 
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Joint  Commission  on  Emergency  in  Education,  Recent  Social  Trends  in 
the  United  States.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1932. 

Justin  and  Rust,  Problems  in  Home  Living.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1929. 

Newmann,  Henry,  Modern  Youth  and  Marriage.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1928. 

Rice,  Thurman  B.,  In  Training.  American  Medical  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1933. 

Rice,  Thurman  B.,  The  Age  of  Romance.  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  1933. 

Rich,  M.  E.,  Family  Life  Today.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1928. 

Thom,  D.  A.,  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1932. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  The  Child  from  One  to  Six.  Children’s 
Bureau,  Washington,  1931. 

Wood,  Leland  F.,  Six  Tests  of  Marriage.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  New  York,  1933. 


UNIT  X 


WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

No  family  can  live  unto  itself  alone,  and  our  study  of  human 
relationships  cannot  stop  with  those  within  the  family  group. 
Each  family  contributes  to,  as  well  as  receives  from,  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  lives.  A  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
families  which  compose  it,  and  for  its  own  protection  a  gov¬ 
ernment  must  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Herbert 
Hoover  has  said : 

The  unit  of  American  life  is  the  family  and  the  home.  It  vibrates 
through  every  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  the  economic  unit  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  spiritual  unit.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  self-government.  It  is  the  throne  of  our  highest  ideals. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  our  people.  For  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  this  unit  ...  we  must  bend  every  energy  of  government.1 

The  first  consideration  for  either  an  individual  or  a  family 
is  its  physical  protection.  Not  that  this  is  necessarily  the 
most  important,  but  because  it  is  a  more  tangible  assistance, 
because  methods  are  more  easily  understood  and  established, 
and  because  results  are  more  quickly  seen,  it  is  usually  the  first 
type  of  protection  rendered  in  a  community.  Many  agencies 
are  improving  the  status  of  society  by  protecting  the  health 
of  the  family  members.  Public  and  private  services,  such  as 
clinics,  hospitals,  nursing  associations,  and  health  bureaus  and 
departments,  are  available  in  all  communities.  Quarantine  laws 
protect  the  citizens  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
Food,  milk,  and  water  supplies  are  carefully  guarded  that  they 
may  not  transmit  bacteria. 


1  Used  by  permission  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
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HOUSING 

The  environment  of  the  family  is  of  extreme  importance. 
If  a  group  is  to  function  at  its  best,  it  must  have  living  condi- 


FIG.  I30. - MAP  OF  A  CITY  SHOWING  AREAS  OF  POOR  HOUS¬ 

ING.  COMPARE  WITH  THE  MAP  OF  THE  SAME  CITY  SHOWING 
AREAS  OF  HIGHEST  INFANT  DEATH  RATE  (FIG.  I31)  AND  THAT 
SHOWING  THE  AREAS  OF  DELINQUENCY  (FIG.  I32). 

tions  which  will  keep  it  well,  comfortable,  and  secure.  Sur¬ 
veys  of  large  cities  have  shown  that  the  areas  of  poor  housing 
conditions  are  almost  identical  with  those  areas  where  juvenile 
delinquency  and  infant  mortality  are  greatest.  Good  housing 
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is  an  essential  part  of  any  community’s  program  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  members.  Veiller,  a  recognized  authority  on  hous¬ 
ing  conditions,  has  said,  in  substance,  that  good  housing  is  the 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan 

FIG.  13 1. - MAP  OF  CITY  SHOWING  INFANT  DEATH  RATE  BY 


DISTRICTS. 

attempt  to  let  decent  people  live  in  a  decent  way,  and  to  prevent 
others  from  living  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  menace  to  society. 
Dr.  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of  hous¬ 
ing  conditions,  has  defined  our  present  housing  situation  as 
follows : 2 


2  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  May,  1934. 
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Very  roughly  stated,  about  a  third  of  our  nearly  thirty  million  Amer¬ 
ican  families  live  in  attractive,  convenient,  up-to-date  homes,  relatively 
new  or  very  well  kept  up.  Another  third  live  in  older,  shabbier,  less 


Not©:  Delinquency  is  concentrated  in  the  borderline  zone  between  the  residential  and  bus¬ 
iness  areas. 

Courtesy  of  City  Club  of  Denver 


FIG.  I32. - MAP  OF  CITY  SHOWING  AREAS  OF  JUVENILE  DE¬ 

LINQUENCY. 


attractive  homes,  but  not  places  which  can  be  properly  described  as  a 
menace  to  health  or  morals.  For  the  least  fortunate  third,  however, 
the  situation  exists,  in  varying  degrees,  that  the  home  is  either  so 
cramped  in  size,  so  insanitary,  so  inadequate  in  facilities,  or  so  de¬ 
teriorated  and  obsolete  as  to  exert  a  harmful  influence  on  the  physical 
growth  and  character  development  of  children,  and  to  throw  serious 


Courtesy  of  LI.  8.  Dept,  of  the  Interior 

FIG.  I33. - RURAL  SECTIONS  AS  WELL  AS  CITIES  HAVE  “SLUMS.” 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior 

FIG.  I34. - A  HOUSE  BUILT  WITH  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS  TO  PRO¬ 

VIDE  DECENT  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  UNDESIR¬ 
ABLE  DWELLINGS. 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  wholesome  family  life.  Some  of  this  bad 
housing  is  due  to  ignorance,  but  primarily  its  cause  is  economic.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  self-supporting  families  cannot  pay  enough  rent  to  induce 
builders  to  put  up  new  houses  for  them  on  a  profit  basis.  They  can¬ 
not  present  an  effective  demand. 

Certain  experiments  in  this  country  and  much  more  extensive  op¬ 
erations  in  Europe  have  shown  that  by  taking  the  profit  out  of  hous¬ 
ing  and  putting  it  on  a  public  utility  basis,  like  city  water,  for  in¬ 
stance,  many  millions  of  people  can  afford  to  live  in  pleasant,  whole¬ 
some  homes  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  do  so.  Sometimes 
money  is  lent  from  a  public  source  at  a  low  interest  rate,  for  a  long 
period,  to  cooperative  housing  societies  or  to  limited-dividend  housing 
companies.  At  other  times,  it  is  the  city  itself,  or  some  other  political 
subdivision  which  builds  and  rents  housing  to  its  low-paid  citizens.  .  .  . 
Some  of  this  has  involved  slum  clearance,  but  the  great  bulk  of  build¬ 
ing  has  been  on  new  ground.  Slum  clearance  is  harder  to  bring  about 
and  costs  more.  It  can  seldom  be  done  without  subsidy — i.e.,  expense 
to  the  taxpayers — if  property  owners  are  to  be  compensated  for  the 
land  taken  and  the  same  low-income  families  are  to  continue  to  live 
on  it.  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  old  slum  houses  stand,  some  families 
will  live  in  them,  and  we  shall  continue  to  have  to  care  for  the  disease 
and  delinquency  for  which  they  provide  a  fertile  soil. 

Great  Britain  has  built  about  one  and  one-quarter  million  homes 
since  the  World  War  with  one  or  another  form  of  government  assist¬ 
ance;  Germany  about  one  and  one-third  million;  Holland  for  about 
one-fifth  of  her  population. 

Experts  who  have  been  watching  housing  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  have  felt  that  European  countries  are  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  Here  private  business  enterprises  have 
not  been  successful  in  providing  adequate  housing  for  the  low 
income  group.  Such  a  program  will  probably  have  to  be  a 
community  project,  which  will  be  brought  about  only  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  developing  a  sound  public  opinion  that  will  demand 
doing  away  with  these  undesirable  housing  situations.  Only 
this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  every  child  to  have  the  chance 
to  grow  up  in  clean  and  wholesome  surroudings,  thus  develop¬ 
ing  self-respect,  a  sense  of  pride  in  his  home,  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  its  upkeep. 


mm 


FIG.  I35. - CROWDED  CITY  TENEMENTS  DO  NOT  PROVIDE  SANITA¬ 

TION,  SUNLIGHT,  OR  PLAY-SPACE. 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Housing  Council 


FIG.  I36. - MODEL  FOR  DETACHED  HOUSES  TO  REPLACE  CROWDED 

CONDITIONS  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  I35.  NOTICE  THE  CENTRAL  PARK  AND 
PLAYGROUND. 
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CHILD  LABOR 

The  state  has  felt  its  best  interests  will  be  served  by  an  edu¬ 
cated  citizenry.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
until  they  reach  certain  ages  determined  by  state  law.  These 
laws  vary,  with  the  minimum  age  as  low  as  fourteen  years 


Courtesy  of  L).  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 


FIG.  I37. - COMPULSORY  DAY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  LAWS  AFFECT¬ 

ING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  I934. 

and  the  maximum  age  as  high  as  eighteen  years.  In  many 
states  the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade  in  school  is  added  to  the 
age  required  before  the  pupil  may  leave  school.  In  many  places 
opportunities  are  given  for  directed  education  far  beyond  this 
compulsory  age,  and  adult  education  classes  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  Compulsory  school  attendance  is  closely 
related  to  the  Child  Labor  Laws  in  each  state.  In  fact,  the 
first  public  attention  to  child  labor  in  the  United  States  came 
because  the  long  working  hours  interfered  with  school  attend¬ 
ance. 

Child  labor  has  been  defined  as  “the  work  of  all  those  not 
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physically  mature,  which  deprives  the  individual  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  normal  development.”  3  Agricultural  child  labor 
probably  presents  the  most  serious  problem.  The  working 
hours  are  long  and  in  unhealthful  conditions.  Agricultural 


FIG.  138. - A  MODERN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WHICH  SERVES  YOUTH  BY 

DAY,  AND  ADULTS  IN  THE  EVENING. 

labor  involves  the  most  child  workers ;  it  interferes  with  school 
attendance;  it  prevents  any  type  of  supervision  because  of  the 
migration  of  families  from  one  harvest  field  to  another.  Cot¬ 
ton,  sugar  beet,  tobacco,  vegetable,  and  small  fruit  producers 
use  the  greatest  number  of  children.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all 
employed  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years  are 


3  Child,  Labor,  U.  S.  Department- of  Labor,  Publication  No.  197. 
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used  in  agricultural  labor,  and  about  33  1/3  per  cent  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  These  figures  do 
not  include  all  those  children  who  work  on  the  farms  of  their 
own  parents,  many  times  under  adverse  conditions  and  for  no 
more  compensation  than  a  bare  existence.  These  children  are 
not  protected  by  any  child  labor  laws. 

Non-agricultural  occupations  engage  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  years.  These  include  three  classes 
of  children:  (1)  those  employed  in  factories — textile,  cloth¬ 
ing,  food,  furniture,  leather,  machinery,  and  building  indus¬ 
tries;  (2)  non-factory  work,  such  as  domestic  services,  work 
in  garages,  messengers,  and  newspaper  selling  and  delivery ; 
(3)  store  and  clerical  work. 

Employment  of  children  is  at  present  regulated  by  state  laws 
which  are  neither  uniform  nor  adequate.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  regulate  child  labor  by  Federal  laws  but  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  started  in  1924  has  still  not  been 
ratified  by  enough  states  to  make  it  a  law.  This  amendment 
will  give  Congress  the  power  “to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit 
the  labor  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.”  Recent  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  with  the  over-supply  of  adult  workers  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  child  labor 
prevention. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  another  problem  for  which  both  the 
home  and  the  community  must  feel  their  responsibility.  Much 
has  been  said  about  youth  and  crime.  Perhaps  this  agitation 
has  come  about  because  communities  are  being  awakened  by 
the  seeming  increase  in  delinquency  among  young  people,  to 
see  that  they  have  a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  about  one  child  in  every  one  hundred  of  juvenile 
court  age,  comes  before  that  court  during  the  course  of  one 
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year.  Many  other  children  have  serious  behavior  problems  but 
are  never  brought  before  the  court.  School  attendance  depart¬ 
ments,  visiting  teachers,  and  other  social  workers  handle  many 
cases.  Police  departments  deal  with  many  cases  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  court. 

There  are  several  causes  of  delinquent  behavior  in  children. 
As  we  know,  the  seeds  of  personality  and  character  are  planted 
during  very  early  childhood,  and  any  lack  of  adjustment  then 
may  bear  the  fruits  of  delinquency  later.  The  most  important 
factor  in  solving  this  problem  is  the  study  of  the  delinquent 
himself — to  understand  the  reasons  for  his  behavior  rather 
than  to  punish  him  for  the  offense.  Society  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  program  of  prevention  of  crime  would  be  far 
more  economical  than  the  present  program  of  punishment. 

Unhappy  home  conditions  stand  high  as  a  cause  for  juvenile 
delinquency.  Large  numbers  of  juvenile  court  cases  come 
from  homes  that  are  broken  by  death,  divorce,  desertion,  or 
separation  of  the  parents,  or  where  a  lack  of  affection  or  har¬ 
mony  in  the  group  gives  the  child  a  feeling  of  insecurity. 

Economic  strain,  lack  of  responsibility,  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  jealousy,  inferiority,  fear,  and  immoral  habits 
are  other  home  conditions  which  definitely  affect  the  child. 

Truancy  is  often  an  indication  of  maladjustment  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  school,  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  school,  sometimes 
of  the  home,  and  sometimes  of  the  child.  Modern  progressive 
schools  which  are  considering  the  “whole  child/’  not  just  his 
mental  development,  are  helping  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Poor  community  influences,  such  as  “gangs,”  lack  of  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities,  demoralizing  movies,  pool-halls,  and 
dance  halls,  and  a  lack  of  organized  group  contacts  such  as  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  are  contributing  factors  in  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  first  steps  in  promoting  a  successful  program  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  among  juveniles  will  be  to  arouse 
the  public  to  a  new  understanding  of  its  problem,  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  opportunities.  Intelligent  parenthood,  social  work 
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among  the  schools,  improved  community  influences  and  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  and  a  united  public  opinion  which  would  con¬ 
trol  the  press,  the  radio,  and  law  enforcement — what  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  such  a  program? 

RECREATION 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  society  towards  its 
members  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  recreation.  Many 
different  kinds  of  recreational  facilities  are  provided  and  main¬ 
tained  by  public  taxes.  There  are  national,  state,  and  city  parks. 
Local  communities  provide  swimming  pools,  bathing  beaches, 
tennis  courts,  golf  links,  athletic  fields,  and  public  playgrounds 
for  children.  Public  libraries  are  found  in  even  the  smallest 
towns.  Art  and  historical  museums  provide  recreational  as  well 
as  educational  opportunities.  Community  Christmas  trees, 
band  concerts,  and  picnic  grounds  are  examples  of  the  wide 
variety  of  community  opportunities  for  people  to  play  and 
enjoy  life  together. 

Community  Chests,  Red  Cross,  and  various  other  social 
service  agencies  give  relief  to  individuals  and  to  families,  with 
the  idea  of  maintaining  the  health  and  morale  of  the  family 
group  during  the  times  of  emergency  or  temporary  distress, 
but  the  chief  value  of  such  agencies  lies  in  their  helping  families 
to  help  themselves. 

Another  type  of  social  work  is  performed  by  character-build¬ 
ing  agencies  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and 
various  church  affiliated  groups  which  deal  largely  with  the 
problems  of  young  people. 

FINANCIAL  SECURITY 

The  financial  security  of  the  family  is  another  goal  to  which 
society  is  giving  increasing  thought.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  community  and  state  may  act  to  make  the  family 


Amateur  Motion  Picture  Film 


FIG.  I39. - A  MUNICIPAL  GOLF  LINKS. 


Amateur  Snapshot 


FIG.  I4O. - IN  ONE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 
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more  secure.  Vocational  education  will  help  to  equip  all  to 
earn.  Government  labor  exchanges  supplement  vocational 
guidance  in  schools  and  aid  the  worker  and  the  job  to  find  each 
other.  Government  programs  have  been  established  to  aid  in 
unemployment  relief.  Social  insurance,  in  which  the  employer, 
the  employee,  and  the  government  participate  in  provision  of 
insurance  and  reserves,  helps  to  meet  the  financial  hazards  of 
industrial  accidents,  of  unemployment,  of  sickness,  and  of  old 
age.  All  states  have  some  form  of  insurance  or  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents,  over  twenty  states  have  some  provision 
for  old  age  pensions,  and  one  state  has  adopted  unemployment 
insurance,  while  others  are  considering  it.  Health  insurance 
to  make  medical  care  available  for  all  has  been  adopted  in 
Europe  and  is  under  consideration  with  us. 

LAWS  CONCERNING  THE  FAMILY 

In  the  United  States,  birth  registration  is  supposed  to  be 
compulsory,  but  until  recently  it  has  been  very  poorly  enforced. 
The  Census  Bureau  of  1912  prepared  a  standard  certificate  for 
registration  of  births,  and  in  1915  the  Birth  Registration 
Area  was  organized.  It  includes  all  those  states  in  which  90 
per  cent  of  the  births  are  recorded.  At  the  present  time, 
almost  all  of  the  states  are  in  the  Birth  Registration  Area.  For 
inclusion  in  this  area,  the  baby’s  birth  must  be  reported  by  the 
physician,  the  nurse,  or  the  mid-wife  in  attendance,  to  the  health 
officer  or  town  clerk,  who  reports  it  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  This  report  may  be  made  by  the  parents  if  the  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  in  a  birth  registration  district. 

The  importance  of  the  registration  is  immeasurable.  Infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  have  been  greatly  decreased  by 
accurate  and  complete  birth  registrations  and  the  follow-up  in¬ 
structions  and  care  which  such  registration  makes  possible.  It 
is  valuable  because  it  will  prove  a  child’s  age  and  citizenship, 
and  his  right  to  go  to  school  or  to  go  to  work.  It  will  prove 
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his  inheritance  right.  It  will  prove  his  right  to  marry.  It  will 
prove  his  mother’s  right  to  a  mother’s  pension.  It  will  prove 
his  right  to  vote  or  to  hold  office  or  to  obtain  a  passport  for 
foreign  travel. 

Some  form  of  Mother’s  Pensions  have  been  adopted  in  al¬ 
most  all  states.  In  general,  this  law  provides  compensations  to 
the  mother  so  that  she  may  keep  her  children  in  the  home  rather 
than  be  forced  to  place  them  in  an  institution.  Some  states  re¬ 
quire  that  she  not  be  employed  outside  the  home  while  she  is 
receiving  such  compensation.  There  is  no  uniformity  between 
the  state  laws  as  to  the  allowance  given,  nor  as  to  the  method 
of  administering  it.  Conditions  under  which  such  compensa¬ 
tion  is  given  vary  with  the  states,  as  do  the  qualifications  of  the 
mother  for  caring  for  the  child,  and  the  ages  at  which  such 
assistance  will  cease  to  be  given. 

Property  is  often  a  source  of  discord  in  families  and  many 
states  regulate  its  ownership  and  disposition  by  law.  These 
laws  are  as  varied  as  the  states  that  make  them.  In  rare  cases, 
a  woman’s  property  passes  to  her  husband  upon  marriage,  but 
usually  she  has  property  rights  which  allow  her  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  which  belonged  to  her  previous  to  her  marriage. 
Some  states  provide  for  equal  ownership  of  all  property 
acquired  after  marriage.  Many  states  require  permission  of 
both  husband  and  wife  for  the  sale  of  property. 

Inheritance  laws  usually  provide  for  the  wife  or  husband  to 
receive  a  stated  share  of  the  estate  of  the  other,  and  the  children 
a  definite  part.  The  mate  or  children  may  be  cut  off  by  will 
from  receiving  this  share,  but  in  most  states  they  are  protected 
from  this  occurrence. 

The  guardianship  of  children  is  usually  on  an  equality  basis, 
although  some  states  allow  only  the  father  to  control  the  child 
legally. 

While  the  laws  which  govern  these  legal  aspects  of  the  family 
may  vary  from  state  to  state,  the  general  trend  is  for  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  work  for  the  good  of  the  group.  Students  of 
family  life  believe  that  security  for  the  whole  family  can  come 
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only  when  there  is  absolute  equality  before  the  law  for  both 
husband  and  wife. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  provision  does  your  community  make  for  social  contacts; 
for  health ;  for  protection ;  for  culture  ? 

2.  What  has  the  community  a  right  to  expect  from  its  residents  ? 

3.  What  does  your  community  do  to  help  the  handicapped  child? 

4.  What  are  the  Child  Labor  Laws  of  your  state? 

5.  What  are  the  school  attendance  laws  in  your  state? 

6.  How  does  your  state  provide  for  Mother’s  Pensions  ? 

7.  What  are  the  laws  of  your  state  concerning  inheritance? 

8.  Do  you  have  your  birth  certificate?  If  not,  where  would  you 
obtain  it? 

9.  What  does  your  state  law  say  about : 

Who  shall  own  property? 

Who  may  control  the  earnings  of  the  children? 

To  whom  the  children  belong? 

When  a  child  may  become  independent? 

10.  What  would  you  say  to  the  man  that  says:  “I  have  no  children  in 
school.  Why  should  I  pay  taxes  for  schools?” 

11.  Write  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  following  agencies 
in  your  community:  Community  Chest;  Free  Clinics;  Visiting 
Nurses  Association;  Juvenile  Court;  Community  Centers;  Super¬ 
vised  Public  Playgrounds;  Continuation  Schools. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

Marriage  laws  differ  in  various  countries,  even  in  various 
states.  Some  states  require  that  an  application  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  license  must  be  made  several  days,  usually  five,  in  advance 
of  the  day  the  marriage  service  is  to  be  performed.  This  is  an 
effort  to  obtain  some  premeditation  of  the  contemplated  step 
by  the  applicants  and  to  prevent  the  hasty,  ill-advised  marriages 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “gin  marriages.”  Other  states  do  not 
require  such  a  period  to  intervene  between  the  application  for 
the  license  and  its  issuance.  This  waiting  period  before  the 
license  is  issued  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  all  states 
by  students  of  marriage  laws. 
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Some  states  require  a  certificate  of  health  of  the  man  and 
sometimes  of  the  woman  as  well.  Persons  with  mental  abnor¬ 
malities  in  the  family  history  are  sometimes  forbidden  to  marry 
by  state  law. 

Most  states  have  a  minimum  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  may 
marry  without  parental  consent,  and  sometimes  the  age  at 
which  they  may  marry  with  such  consent.  A  few  states  have 
regulations  which  prevent  the  marriage  of  relatives,  but  usually 
public  opinion  is  a  strong  factor  in  discouraging  such  unions. 
The  American  Eugenics  Association  recommends  that  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  bar  only  the  marriage  of  first  cousins,  and  that  a 
special  license  might  be  issued  for  such  a  marriage. 

All  these  laws  and  regulations  are  merely  attempts  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  family  by  specifying  or  limiting  the  types  of 
individuals  who  may  found  families. 

Just  as  marriage  laws  which  regulate  the  starting  of  a  family 
vary,  so  attempts  to  regulate  the  breaking  of  family  ties  will 
differ  in  the  various  states.  In  some  places  a  divorce  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  secure  except  on  the  one  Biblical  cause  of 
adultery.  In  other  states  merely  six  weeks’  residence  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  ties  that  were  made  “till  death  do  us  part.” 

Some  cities  have  established  courts  of  domestic  relations 
where  applicants  for  divorce  are  given  opportunity  to  secure 
advice  and  to  talk  over  the  situation  with  counsel.  Many  times 
adjustments  are  made  so  that  the  divorce  application  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Institute  of  Family  Relations  in  Los  Angeles, 
with  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe  as  the  director,  is  doing  excellent  work 
along  this  line. 

Divorce  courts  have  been  abolished  in  some  places  with  the 
idea  that  such  personal  matters  are  not  for  court  decision.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  lawyers  who  specialize  in  divorces  often 
over-influence  applicants  in  order  to  claim  their  fees.  Alimony 
is  another  factor  in  the  divorce  problem.  Some  judges  are  not 
granting  alimony  to  wives  if  there  are  no  children  upon  the  be¬ 
lief  that  sometimes  the  divorce  is  sought  largely  for  the  alimony 
that  may  be  obtained. 
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Some  sociologists  and  economists  believe  that  uniform  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  laws  would  solve  many  of  the  problems  which 
are  now  common.  However,  no  law  has  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  been  evaded,  and  people  will  continue  to  evade  laws. 
If  marriage  and  divorce  could  be  regulated  by  law,  there  would 
still  be  the  unsuccessful  family,  the  home  broken  in  spirit  and 
morale,  which  continues  to  hang  together  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Laws  alone  cannot  control  the  success  of  the  family. 
The  desire  for  success  and  happiness  must  come  from  within 
the  family  and  each  member  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
personal  desires  for  the  happiness  of  the  group.  It  is  only 
through  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  a  willingness  to 
think  and  talk  the  problems  through,  and  a  sincere  attempt  on 
the  part  of  each  member  of  the  family  to  cooperate,  that  the 
whole  group  will  reach  that  desirable  goal  of  wholesome,  happy, 
successful  family  life. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  is  your  state  law  concerning  marriage  license  application;  the 
marriage  of  the  mentally  defective;  the  marriage  of  relatives? 

2.  Upon  what  grounds  may  divorce  be  obtained  in  your  state  ? 

3.  What  is  alimony?  When  is  it  justifiable? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  annulling  a  marriage?  Is  it  justifiable? 

5.  What  would  be  some  advantages  of  a  uniform  marriage  law? 

6.  Explain  the  statement :  “Desertion  is  the  poor  man’s  divorce.” 
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The  king,  dictator,  employer  or  teacher  who  does  things  for  others 
which  they  might  have  accomplished  for  themselves  thereby  weakens 
the  capacity  and  worth  of  citizens,  workers,  and  students.1 

— Lindeman. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  furnish  a  guide,  a 
stimulus  to  thinking  rather  than  a  fund  of  information  to 
supply  the  ideas  for  the  students.  The  problems  and  questions 
at  the  end  of  each  unit  are  thought  provocative.  The  answers 
are  not  to  be  found  entirely  within  the  text.  Other  departments 
in  the  school,  such  as  the  social  science,  art,  and  science  depart¬ 
ments,  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute,  and  the  boys  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  the  information  which  they  have  acquired 
in  other  fields  and  to  correlate  it  with  this  course. 

Additional  suggestions  found  in  the  appendix  are  intended 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  material  included  in  the 
text.  Some  of  the  suggestions  may  not  be  feasible  in  all  com¬ 
munities,  since  facilities  vary.  However,  they  may  help  point 
the  way  to  new  fields  and  greater  possibilities.  For  example,  in 
some  localities  students  may  obtain  first-hand  information  by 
taking  various  field  trips  such  as  visiting  a  public  market  or  a 
general  hospital.  In  other  localities  this  information  must  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources.  Community  agencies  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  are  usually  very  generous  in  sharing  their  expe¬ 
riences  and  knowledge  with  the  teacher  and  classes. 

The  order  of  units  given  in  the  text  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  boys ;  however 
they  should  be  studied  in  the  order  desired  by  the  class.  Dif- 

1  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  The  Meaning  of  Adult  Education.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  author  and  New  Republic,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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ferent  groups  have  different  interests  and  the  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  given  to  the  boys  to  plan  their  own  work  and  activities, 
the  greater  will  be  their  enthusiasm.  The  course  will  then  be¬ 
come  a  more  vital  part  of  their  lives. 

UNIT  I 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  OF  LIVING 

Endeavor  to  develop  a  broad  view  of  all  phases  of  living  for 
which  a  boy  should  be  prepared.  Lead  the  boys  to  formulate 
their  own  aims  or  objectives  for  the  course  and  to  plan  the  units 
which  they  desire  to  study.  Secure  copies  of  courses  of  study 
for  boys’  classes  in  other  school  systems.  Use  them  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  boys’  ideas  for  their  own  course  of  study. 

If  the  course  is  to  include  laboratory  work,  have  an  intro¬ 
ductory  lesson  so  that  the  boys  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  room  and  the  equipment.  Help  them  to  formulate  their 
own  standards  and  rules  for  laboratory  procedure.  Boys  like 
to  do  things  in  a  business-like  manner  and  to  have  a  schedule 
for  reading  reports,  for  question-box  days,  for  written  reports, 
and  for  other  activities. 


UNIT  II 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

Have  a  demonstration  of  various  social  situations,  such  as 
taking  a  girl  to  dinner ;  to  the  movies ;  to  a  reception ;  and  to  a 
dance. 

Plan  and  serve  a  luncheon,  dinner,  or  buffet  supper.  Guests 
may  be  members  of  the  faculty,  parents,  or  friends.  In  this 
venture  the  class  may  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  Units 
II,  III,  IV,  and  VI.  Special  points  to  be  considered  are :  whom 
to  invite;  how  to  invite  them;  what  to  have  to  eat;  how  it 
should  be  served;  arrangement  of  the  table,  and  the  seating 
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plan;  duties  of  the  host  and  guests;  introductions;  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  what  to  wear. 

Plan  for  each  of  the  following: 

1.  A  Week-End  House  Party 

2.  A  Thousand-Mile  Motor  Trip 

3.  A  Twenty-four  Hour  Trip  on  the  Train 

4.  A  Week’s  Stay  at  a  Summer  Resort 

5.  A  Two-Day  Cruise 

6.  A  Three-Day  Convention 

Have  a  question  box  in  class  to  be  opened  at  regular  times 
for  answers  and  discussion. 


UNIT  III 

BUILDING  BETTER  BODIES 

Suggestions  for  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  this  unit : 

1.  Measure  the  100  C.  portions  of  common  foods. 

2.  Arrange  these  portions  to  form  balanced  meals  of  the 
required  number  of  calories  for  a  member  of  the 
class. 

3.  In  football  season  plan,  prepare,  and  exhibit  suitable 
meals  for  a  training  diet. 

4.  Plan  and  prepare  meals  for  a  high  school  boy  to  furnish 
adequate  protein ;  iron ;  calcium. 

5.  Have  the  class  members  check  their  weights  with  the 
Height- Weight  Table  and  keep  their  own  weight  charts 
during  the  semester. 

6.  Plan  meals  to  control  weight. 

7.  It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  keep  a  weight  chart  for 
a  younger  brother  or  sister  and  plan  the  meals  suited  to 
the  age  and  requirements  of  the  child. 

8.  Prepare  a  vegetable  plate,  emphasizing  conservation  of 
minerals  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables. 
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9.  Correlate  this  unit  with  all  food  preparation  and  meal 
planning  in  the  unit,  “Let’s  Eat.” 

Show  films  on  diet  and  dental  health ;  the  digestive  system ; 
bone  structure;  and  similar  subjects. 

Have  a  bulletin  board  for  current  articles  and  notices  con¬ 
cerning  nutritional  research. 

UNIT  IV 

LET’S  EAT 

Have  class  members  report  prices  paid  for  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  foods,  such  as  milk,  bread,  potatoes,  and  lettuce.  Include 
the  place  of  purchase,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 
purchased.  Have  a  committee  from  the  class  combine  the  re¬ 
ports  into  a  table  showing  the  range  of  prices  for  each  food. 

Set  up  an  egg-candling  device  with  an  incandescent  bulb  and 
a  cardboard  box  with  a  hole  in  it.  Examine  eggs  from  various 
sources  and  of  various  grades. 

Visit  the  local  laboratory  where  milk  and  ice  cream  are 
tested. 

Have  pupils  bring  samples  of  milk  from  several  different 
dairies.  With  the  help  of  the  science  department,  test  the 
samples  for  butterfat  and  for  cleanliness. 

Visit  the  city  wholesale  market. 

Visit  a  wholesale  bakery,  a  meat  slaughtering  plant,  a  dairy 
where  milk  is  pasteurized,  and  other  places  where  food  prepara¬ 
tion  may  be  observed. 

Visit  the  kitchen  of  a  restaurant. 

Demonstrate  the  preparation,  cooking,  and  carving  of  several 
cuts  of  meat.  Have  similar  demonstrations  for  fish  and  poultry. 
The  school  principal  or  some  other  man  may  be  secured  to  make 
this  demonstration. 

Food  preparation  lessons  should  be  conducted  on  the  meal 
basis.  The  meals  should  be  simple  and  of  the  type  that  boys 
are  likely  to  prepare  at  home.  The  following  menus  are 
suggestions : 
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Breakfast 

(a)  Prunes  Toast 

Cocoa 


(b) 


(c) 


Sliced  oranges 
Oatmeal 

Cinnamon  toast  Cocoa 

Baked  apples 
Scrambled  eggs 
Biscuits  Cocoa 


Lunch 


(a)  Cream  soup  Sandwich 

(b)  Waldorf  salad  Toasted  cheese  sandwich 

(c)  Macaroni  and  cheese  Combination  salad 

Fruit  short  cake 


Dinner 


(a) 

Vegetable  soup  Crackers 

Meat  balls 

Baked  potatoes 

Cornstarch  pudding 

(b) 

Salmon  loaf 

Scalloped  potatoes 

Cold  slaw 

Canned  fruit 

Drop  cookies 

(c) 

Broiled  steak 

Mashed  potatoes 

Head  lettuce  salad 
Gelatine  dessert 


Camp  Dinner 

(a)  Stew  and  dumplings  Apple  sauce 

(b)  Fried  fish  Boiled  potatoes 

Canned  tomatoes 
Stewed  dried  fruit 

(c)  Creamed  chipped  beef  Baked  potatoes 
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UNIT  V 

TIME  OUT 

Have  a  demonstration  of  the  making  of  a  bed  and  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  a  patient. 

Arrange  a  demonstration  of  First  Aid  bandaging  by  boys 
in  the  class  who  are  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  or  some  similar 
organization. 

Arrange  a  trip  to  a  hospital  to  observe  the  method  of  han¬ 
dling  emergency  cases  such  as  poisonings,  accidents,  etc. 

Have  the  school  nurse  or  doctor  talk  to  the  class  about  im¬ 
munization,  quarantine,  local  health  regulations,  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  or  other  topics  of  interest. 

Investigate  how  testimonials  for  patent  medicines  are  secured. 

What  kinds  of  clinics  are  available  in  your  community? 
Where  are  they  located  ?  Visit  one. 

UNIT  VI 

WHAT  SHALL  I  WEAR? 

Make  a  collection  of  samples  of  materials  used  for  boys’ 
clothing. 

In  correlation  with  the  science  department,  distinguish  the 
five  textile  fibers  by  chemical,  burning,  and  microscopic  tests. 

Obtain  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  colors  commonly  worn  by  boys. 
Try  these  colors  on  boys  with  various  types  of  complexions, 
to  determine  which  are  becoming  colors  for  each  type. 

Arrange  a  trip  through  a  cleaning  and  pressing  establish¬ 
ment  and  through  a  tailor  shop. 

Secure  a  speaker  on  clothing  selection.  A  salesman  or  buyer 
from  the  boys’  or  men’s  department  of  a  reliable  clothing  store 
may  often  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

Have  boys  darn  a  sock  and  mend  a  tear  or  rip. 

Have  boys  sew  buttons  on  materials  of  various  weights. 
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Prepare  cloth  with  several  types  of  the  common  stains. 
Demonstrate  the  removal. 

Demonstrate  the  cleaning  and  pressing  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 
Demonstrate  the  washing  and  ironing  of  a  shirt. 

Wash  a  sweater,  showing  the  measuring  and  stretching  into 
the  correct  size. 

Wash  garments  such  as  undershirts  and  socks  to  show  the 
handling  of  rayon  and  silk. 

Clean  and  press  a  necktie. 

Clean  a  felt  hat. 


UNIT  VII 

THE  HOUSE  YOU  LIVE  IN 

Arrange  for  laboratory  work  in  the  industrial  arts  shops. 
Include  the  reading  of  gas  and  electric  meters ;  changing  wash¬ 
ers  in  faucets ;  repairing  electric  cords ;  oiling  and  care  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  used  in  the  home ;  replacing  fuses ;  simple  fur¬ 
niture  repairing;  and  similar  problems  in  which  the  boys  indi¬ 
cate  they  need  help.  Refinishing  school  furniture  or  floors  for 
the  department  are  worth-while  projects. 

Have  talks  on  the  selection  of  electrical  equipment  by  the 
teacher  of  physics. 

Visit  a  furniture  store  to  compare  quality  in  furniture  of 
different  grades  and  prices. 

Have  a  talk  by  an  architect  on  house  design  and  construction. 

Have  a  talk  by  the  city  building  inspector. 

Have  a  talk  by  a  landscape  architect  or  gardener. 

Use  slides  or  films  on  architecture  and  gardening. 

Visit  a  house  in  the  process  of  construction  and  note  the 
following  features : 

1.  Structure  of  the  foundation. 

2.  Reenforcements. 

3.  Installation  of  heating  plant  and  electric  wiring. 

4.  Type  and  placement  of  plumbing. 
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UNIT  VIII 

DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

Keep  the  household  account  for  your  family  for  one  month. 

Have  someone  who  is  an  authority  talk  to  the  group  about 
investments  and  insurance. 

If  possible  visit  the  stock  exchange. 

Visit  a  bank. 

Investigate  the  cost  of  buying  an  automobile  or  some  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  on  the  installment  plan.  Compare  with  the 
cost  of  cash  purchase. 


UNITS  IX  AND  X 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 
WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

Try  to  develop  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  see  both 
sides  of  any  problem.  With  this  objective,  the  school  and 
public  libraries  will  become  the  laboratories  for  these  units. 
Encourage  wide  reading  from  a  number  of  sources  on  all  the 
subjects  discussed.  Have  the  boys  develop  their  own  bibli¬ 
ographies  on  the  subjects  of  their  special  interests.  The  com¬ 
mittee  plan  of  gathering  material  for  reports  and  the  “Jury 
Panel”  2  discussion  method  add  interest  and  promote  discus¬ 
sion. 

Personal  interviews  with  authorities  in  the  different  fields 
will  be  good  ways  to  secure  information  about  local  situations. 
Visits  to  social  centers  and  juvenile  court  sessions  should  be 
arranged. 

Obtain  or  have  the  class  make  maps  showing  the  areas  of 
poor  housing,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  greatest  infant  mor- 


2  For  an  account  of  jury-panel  method,  read  “Cooperative  Thinking”  in  The  Journal 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  February,  1933. 
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tality  in  their  community.  Compare  their  findings  with  those 
of  other  cities. 

Make  a  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  decent  living  quarters. 
From  this  list  compile  a  score  card.  Score  several  houses  in 
the  community. 

Keep  the  discussions  of  human  relations  as  impersonal  as 
possible  but  emphasize  the  importance  of  each  boy’s  making 
his  own  personal  application.  Lead  the  boys  to  look  at  their 
own  problems  objectively. 

The  success  of  these  units  depends  upon  the  teacher’s  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  life  and  her  ability  to  deal  with  the 
questions  which  arise  in  a  straightforward  manner,  without 
embarrassment. 

The  following  associations  issue  valuable  and  inexpensive 
material  in  pamphlet  form.  Lists  of  their  publications  may  be 
obtained  directly. 

American  Child  Health  Association,  405  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  602  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

American  Medical  Association,  535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Social  Science  Association,  450  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Child  Study  Association,  221  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Parents  Publishing  Association,  114  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  450  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Absorption,  93 
Acceptances,  20-21 
Accounts 
charge,  281 

methods  of  handling,  276-277 
personal,  261-262 
Acne,  103,  219 
Adjustments 
in  family  life,  308-315 
of  personality,  296-298 
Adrenal  gland,  79 

Advancement,  money  spent  for,  271- 
273 

Advertising,  effects  on  family,  9,  57, 
186,  315 

A  la  carte  menu,  114-115 
Albumen,  142-143 

American  Medical  Association,  187 
Amino  acids,  62,  93 
Anemia,  67,  85 
Apartments,  224,  310 
Architecture,  226 
Bungalow,  231 
New  England  Colonial,  228 
Old  English,  231 
Southern  Colonial,  228 
Spanish,  228 

Arrangement  of  furniture,  245 
Artificial  respiration,  176-179 

Bacteria,  136 

Balanced  meals,  112 

Basal  energy  requirement,  75,  98 

Beverages,  147-148 

Birth  registration,  340-341 

Bleeder,  83 


Body,  human 
care  of,  219 
composition  of,  59 
Botulism,  140 

Boy’s  contribution  to  home,  287-288, 
3i8 
Bran,  87 
Bread 

digestion  of,  92 
quick,  143 

Bread  and  butter  letter,  23 
Budgets,  260,  265,  276 
Building  foods,  61-64 
Bungalow,  231 
Byrd,  Admiral,  108- no 

Caffeine,  147 
Calcium 

food  values  of,  65 
how  to  meet  requirement,  67,  83- 
85 

in  building  teeth,  64 
Calorie 

definition  of,  72 
in  training  diet,  97 
in  weight  control,  98 
measurement  of,  70-72 
ioo-calorie  portions,  73-74 
Calorimeter,  71-76 
Camping 
equipment,  121 
menus,  120-121 
Canned  food 
brands,  133 
labels,  133,  135 
selection  of,  132-135 
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Canned  food  (Cont.) 

size  of  can,  133 
Carbohydrates,  61,  143 
Carbon,  59,  61 

Carbon  dioxide,  69,  96,  136,  144 
Carotin,  89 
Carver,  the,  154 
Carving 

directions,  155-158 
equipment,  155 
Cellulose,  61,  86-87 
Character 
definition  of,  304 
education,  4-5 

traits,  304-305 

Child  Labor  Laws,  292,  334-336 
Children  in  the  family 
care  and  development  of,  317-320 
education  of,  321-322 
guardianship  of,  341 
City  ordinances,  food,  126 
Clothing 
care  of,  212-218 
cost  of,  268-269 
fabrics,  194-200 
selection  of,  189-194 
Club  breakfasts,  116-117 
Color 

combinations,  201-204 
in  dress,  201-204 
in  house  furnishing,  240-241 
psychological  effect  of,  240 
Community  services,  253,  338 
Compresses,  168 
Constipation,  101,  103 
Consumer,  the,  9,  57,  291 
buying  a  house,  223-239 
buying  clothing,  1 91 -194 
buying  food,  122-135,  269,  271 
buying  furniture,  242 
buying  medicine,  185-186 
buying  recreation,  310-314 
installment  buying,  281-282 


Consumer,  the  (Cont.) 

reading  labels,  125,  130-135 
Control  of  weight,  98 
Conversation,  at  table,  44 
Corpuscles,  red,  67 
Cotton  fabrics,  197-199 
Courtesy  in  the  home,  14-17 
Cover,  individual,  150 
Customs,  origin  of,  13-14 

Dances 

asking  for,  34 
position,  35-36 
Design 

in  clothing,  205-207 
in  house  furnishing,  241 
Development  of  modern  family,  290- 
294 

Diabetes,  104 
Dietetics,  57 
Diets 
acne,  103 

constipation,  86-87,  I03 
control  of  weight,  98,  101 
explorers’,  108-109 
for  the  sick,  180-181 
liberal,  271 
light,  181 
liquid,  181 
minimum,  270 
moderate,  270 
restricted,  270 
soft,  181 

training,  56,  69,  79,  96-98 
Digestion,  81,  91-95 
Digestive  juices,  92-95 
Disease 

care  of  contagious,  171 
control  of,  170 
of  animals,  124 
transmission  of,  163 
Dish-washing,  158-159 
Divorce,  344,  345 
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Doctor,  choosing,  187 
Drug  Act,  187 

Drying,  method  of  preservation,  140 
Eating 

etiquette  of,  30-32,  43-52 
reasons  for,  55-57 
Education 
cost  of,  263-264 
definition  of,  5-6 
in  the  home,  292-293 
new  viewpoints  of,  321-323 
value  of,  256-257 
Eggs,  132,  142 
Elements 
in  food,  61 
in  human  body,  59 
Endocrines,  98 
Energy 

computation  of  requirement,  76 
measurement  of,  71 
production  of,  69 
requirement,  74-76 
source  of,  61 

Entertaining  in  home,  314 
Enzyme,  92-94 
Eskimos,  diet  of,  81 
Esophagus,  93 
Etiquette 
assembly,  42 
dance,  34-36 
hotels,  39-40 
importance  of,  11-12 
in  public,  27-43 
lunch-room,  42-43 
movies,  34 
restaurant,  30-32 
school,  40-43 
stores,  37 

table  manners,  43-52 
theater,  33 
train,  37-38 

Fabrics,  197-200 


Fads,  food,  104-106 
Family 

adjustments,  308-315 
development  of,  290-294 
factors  in  success  of,  294 
functions  of,  291,  294 
heredity  in,  298-301 
in  community,  327 
legal  aspects  of,  340-342 
responsibilities  of,  294 
services,  value  of,  252-253 
Fat,  61,  81-82 
Federal  inspection,  124-125 
Fermentation,  135-136 
Finance 

household,  265-279 
personal,  255-262 
Financial  security,  339-340 
Finger  foods,  47 
First  aid 

burns  and  scalds,  175 
cuts,  173-174 
fainting,  172- 173 
nosebleed,  174 
shock,  179-180 
something  in  the  eye,  175 
sprains,  176 
suffocation,  176-179 
Flour  mixtures,  143 
Food 

building,  61-69,  109-110 
causes  of  spoilage,  135-136 
classes  of,  59-61 
composition  of,  61 
cost  of,  269-271 
definition  of,  58 
energy,  69-82,  109-110 
for  the  sick,  180- 181 
functions  of,  58-59 
likes  and  dislikes,  no 
regulating,  83-91,  109-112 
selection  from  menu  cards,  113 
selection  of,  126 
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Foreign  terms,  117-119 
Fork 
foods,  47 
handling  of,  45 
Friendships,  305-307 
Fruits 

principles  of  cooking,  145 
selection  of,  126-135 
Functions 
of  family,  291-294 
of  food,  58-80 
Furnishings,  house,  240-247 

Gardens,  233-234 
Gastric  juice,  93-94 
Genes,  298-300 
Gifts,  24 
Glands 
adrenal,  79 
digestive,  94 
ductless,  98 
endocrine,  98 
thyroid,  85,  98 
Glucose,  79 
Glycogen,  79 
Goiter,  85 
Grooming,  218-220 
Guardianship,  341 
Guest,  being  a,  21-22 
“Guest,  The,”  23 

Habits 

at  the  table,  50-52 
laws  of  formation,  304 
Hat 

cleaning,  212 
removing,  29 
tipping,  29 
Health 

Boards  of,  170,  340 
building  for,  58 
certificate,  344 
diets  for,  94-106,  109 


Health  (Cont.) 

food  elements,  relation  to,  59-61 
guarding  of,  238 
maintenance  of,  163 
mental,  302-303 
of  animals,  124 
of  children,  335 
physical,  302 
slums,  a  menace  to,  330 
Heat 

effect  on  protein,  142 
effect  on  starch,  143 
effect  on  vitamins,  90 
Heating  systems,  235-237 
Heredity,  298-301 
Hobbies,  312-313 
Home 

courtesy  in,  14-17 
definition  of,  285 
ownership,  223 
value  to  community,  8 
value  to  individual,  8,  285 
Hoover,  Herbert,  327 
Hospitality,  18 
House 

effect  on  home  life,  222-223 
judging,  234 
location  of,  225 
plan,  235 

upkeep  of,  247-248 
Household  money 
allowances,  280 
“doling”  system,  280 
methods  of  handling,  276-282 
Housing,  328-332 
and  infant  mortality,  328 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  328 
better,  329 
Hunger,  93 
Hydrogen,  59,  61 

Illness 

cost  of,  162-163 
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Illness  (Cont.) 

help  in  case  of,  164-169 
Income 

distribution  of,  259-262 
money,  251-252,  307 
real,  251-252 
sources  of  a  boy’s,  256 
Infant  mortality,  317,  328 
Inferiority  complex,  297 
Inheritance  laws,  341 
Inspection,  124-125 
Installment  buying,  281-282 
Instincts  (see  Tendencies) 
Insurance,  274-275,  340 
Intestines,  93 
Introductions,  24-26 
Invitations,  18-20 
Iodine,  85 
Iron,  67,  85 

Judging  the  house,  234 
Juvenile  delinquency,  328,  336-338 

Knife,  45-46 

Labels 

food,  125,  133-135 
medicine,  185-186 
reading  of,  125 
Leavening  agents,  136,  144 
Legislation 

divorce,  344-345 
food,  125-126 
marriage,  342-345 
Leisure,  use  of 

for  mental  health,  303 
in  the  home,  310-314 
Linen,  198 
Lipase,  93-94 
Location  of  house,  225 
Love  in  the  family,  290,  305-307 

Marketing,  standard  of,  122-124 


Markets,  122-124 
Marriage 
certificate,  343 
ideals  in,  306-307 
laws,  342-345 
license,  343 
mutual  love,  305-307 
reasons  for,  290 
Maternal  mortality,  317,  340 
Meal 

conclusion,  52 
planning,  109-112 
service,  149-158 
Meat 

amount  to  eat,  64 
selection  of,  127-130 
Medicine 

administering,  165 
cabinet,  182-185 
patent,  185-187 
Mending,  215-217 
Mental  health,  302-303 
Mental  work,  energy  requirement 
for,  78 
Menu 

a  la  carte,  114 
cafeteria,  113 
club  breakfasts,  116 
table  d’hote,  1 15 
Microorganisms,  135-136 
Milk,  130-132 
Minerals 

body  building,  64-69 
in  food,  61 
in  human  body,  59 
regulating,  83-91 
Mold,  135-136 
Monogamy,  290 
Mothers 

Compensation  Act  for,  292 
pensions  for,  341 

Nephritis,  104 
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New  England  Colonial  architecture, 
228 

Nitrogen,  59,  61,  64 
Nursery  schools,  292,  321 
Nutrition,  science  of,  57 

Occasion,  dress  for,  207-21 1 
Old  English  architecture,  231 
Operating  expenses,  271 
Overweight,  82,  98,  101 
Oxygen,  59,  61,  69 

Package  foods,  132 
Pasteurization,  126,  131 
Pensions,  Mother’s,  341 
Pepsin,  93-94 
Personality 
adjustments,  295 
development  in  home,  293-298 
traits,  304-305 
Phosphorus,  59,  64,  66-67 
Plan  of  house,  235 
Planting,  232-234 
Plumbing,  238-239 
Polar  rations,  108-109 
Polyandry,  290 
Polygamy,  290 
Posture,  220 
Poultices,  168-169 
Preservatives,  141 
Pressing,  217-218 
Property,  223,  341 
Protection,  327 
Protein 
complete,  63 
definition  of,  61 
digestion  of,  62 
effect  of  heat,  142 
incomplete,  62 
requirement,  64 
sources  of,  63 
Ptyalin,  92,  94 
Pulse,  165-166 


Punishment,  322 

Queen  Anne  architecture,  231 

Rayon,  198 
Recreation 
community,  338 
family,  310-314 
Refrigerators,  137-140 
Regrets,  21 

Regulating  foods,  83-91 
Relatives  in  the  home,  315 
Religion  in  the  home,  292 
Rennin,  93-94 
Respiration,  166-167 
Restaurants,  30-32 
Root  cellars,  136-137 

Salads,  146-147 
Saliva,  92-95 
Salivary  glands,  94 
Sanitation,  126,  131,  238,  330 
Satisfactions  in  life,  3,  285 
Savings,  274-276 
School  conduct,  40-43 
Scurvy,  108 
Security 

financial,  338-340 
sense  of,  293-294 
Shelter,  money  spent  for,  267 
Shoddy,  197 
Silk,  197 

Silverware,  use  of,  45-50 
Southern  Colonial  architecture,  228 
Spanish  architecture,  228,  231 
Special  diets,  95-104 
Spoon  foods,  47-48 
Stains,  removal  of,  212-214 
Standard  of  living,  254-255 
Starch 

effect  of  heat  on,  143 

in  foods,  61 

source  of  energy,  80-81 
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Sugar,  61,  79-81 
Suitings,  materials  for,  199-200 
Superstitions,  food,  104-106 
Sweaters 
selection,  192 
washing,  214 

Table  d’hote  menus,  115 
Table  manners,  43-52 
Table  service,  149- 152 
Teeth 

aid  digestion,  92 
structure,  64 
Temperature 
effect  on  food,  136,  140 
taking  body,  165 
Tendencies,  inherited,  295 
Textiles,  197-200 
Thyroid  gland,  85,  98 
Toys,  319-321 

Training  diet,  56,  69,  79,  96-98 
Travel  etiquette,  train,  37-38 
Tray  for  the  sick,  182 
Trousers,  pressing,  217-218 


Underweight,  82,  98,  101 
Upkeep  of  house,  247-248 

Vegetables 

principles  of  cooking,  145 
selection,  126 
Ventilation,  237-238 
Vitamins,  87-91 
Vocations 
choice  of,  3 

relation  to  family  life,  308-309 
relation  to  mental  health,  303 

Water,  59,  69,  87 
Weight-height  tables 
adults,  102 
boys,  99 
girls,  100 

Wiring,  electric,  239 
Women  employed,  309 
Woolens,  194-197,  199-200 
Worsteds,  194-197,  200 

Yeast,  136 
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